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ISTEODUCIIOH. 



The MoYal Government of God wae the great thought of Dr. 
Taylor's intellect, and the favorite theme of Ma inBtructions 
in theology. It occupied his mind more than any and every 
other snbject. He was ever ready to enter upon the investi- 
gation of any truth that vras nearly or remotely connected with 
this. He was never weary of grappling with such inquiries, 
whether they were auggested for the first time by his own 
ingenuity, or had been diecuBsed with greater or less snccess 
for centuries by speculative and earnest men. To vindicate 
the waya of God to man, wae the object to which aU his ener- 
gies were consecrated, and upon which were expended the 
ardor of his glowing soul and the force of his strong and 
steadfast will. Those secondary objects which the majority of 
men, even students and theologians, esteem important, were 
freely sacrificed to the accomplishment of this commanding 
purpose. To this the whole living man was consecrated with 
an activity and intensity which have not often been equaled. 

This object directed all his studies. All his investigations 
had their starting point from this central theme, and how- 
ever far he may seem to some to have wandered in the 
maze of scholastic distinctions or subtle refinements, he never 
lost the clue by which he returned to the snbject of his gi-eat 
argument. Hence his interest in psychology. He studied 
man as an intellectual and moral being, that he might under- 
stand God's government over him. It was in the light of 
man's relations to God, that he sought to know what are his 
capaeitiee, what his obHgations, what his present condition, and 
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lY INTRODUCTION. 

■what his fiitnre destiny. With the eame intent he investi- 
gated with a passionate interest the nature of civil govern- 
ment, the authority of human law in alt its varieties, and the 
principles by which the various forms of human society are 
organized and held together. He reasoned, that witm being 
the subject of all these societieB, duty being the obligation 
common to all, and law the expression of the authority by 
which they are sustained — they must furnish analogies to that 
moral government of Grod which comprehends the universe 
within its dominion. That he might understand this "oiu*- 
tas Dd" this "kingdom of God," he studied law, authority, 
and justice in their essential nature and constituent elements. 
Indeed, concerning theology iteelf, he would have adopted 
with few qaaliflcations the definition given by Leibnitz, "Qum 
est quasi jwisprudenMa qumdam speciaUa, sed e 
meniaUs ratlone ceiera^rum,. Est enim vehii a 
de jti/re piMico quod obtinei m repubUca j 
Above all, he diligently and earnestly sought to find in the 
Seripturee a true and consistent system of principles in respect 
to the government of Giod; and to develop such a system from 
the Scriptures as should be also consistent with the teachings 
of reason and conscience, he considered the great duty of the 
student and the teacher of theology. His views of theology as 
the science which has this for its object, were elevated and 
even sublime. The enthusiastic language in which he was 
accustomed to express himself on this inspiring theme, will 
not soon be forgotten by those who have heard him speak. 

He tried every system of theology by this test : what are 
the principles concerning the moral government of God on 
which it rests, or what are the views of God's authority over 
man which it inculcates? If its principles were judged to 
be defective, vague, obscure or false — if the system did not 
'commend itself to the conscience' by asserting those truths 
to which the conscience responds, it was rejected wholly or 

• Diss, db Artb Combin., pp. 20, 3), ed. Erd. 
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INTKODUCTION. V 

in part, whatever was the aittliority of the theologian or of the 
church whose name it bore. 

It was not, however, solely nor chiefly, from the relations of 
this subject to scientific theology, that he regarded it as of 
such commanding importance. His interest in this as in all 
other subjects, even in theology itself, was founded in a strong 
conviction of its practical usefalness, Wbile he was a pastor, 
he wrote two sermons on the Moral Government of God, in 
order to vindicate the authority of His law, the justice of His 
retributions, and the necessity of an atonement. His interest in 
this subject was increased by the illustration of the practical 
importance of just and well settled principles ia regard to it, 
which was developed in the Unitarian controversy. He con- 
stantly and earnestly insisted, that by the Christian preacher 
no subject needed to be so well understood, to enable him suc- 
cessfully to defend and enforce the great truths of the gospel. 
In his intercourse with his fellow-men and in the conduct of his 
own life, he manifested a loyalty to the King of Heaven, even 
in connection with the most trivial events, which lent a charm 
to all the manifestations of his character. In times of ago- 
nizing sorrow, be would utter great truths concerning God's 
administration, its glory and goodness, which showed that his 
principles on these subjects were bis daily sustenance and com- 
fort. One of the most impressive scenes of bis last days was 
the utterance at parting with a friend, in tones of almost se- 
raphic ardor, of the ascription of the apostle, "!Now unto the 
King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor 
and glory forever and ever." 

The writers to whom Dr. Taylor was most indebted, and 
whose principles be sought to apply, to complete, and in some 
cases to correct, were Bishop Butler and Jonathan Edwards. 
Bishop Butler suggested the principles and the course of 
argument concerning the benevolence and equity of God's 
government, which were matured by him into a more exact 
system, and carried only to their legitimate conclusions. Presi- 
dent Edwards was often in his bands, and tlie careful reader of 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

these volumes will see the relation of many of the discuesions, 
to the teachings of that prince of New England divines, and 
to the whole current of what is called New England theology. 
The worts of all the New England divines were the familiar 
hand-books of his reading. He was also entirely at home with 
the writers on natural theology, for which the English church 
in other times was so distinguished. From all of these authors, 
and the bold and energetic workings of his own mind, he rea- 
soned out the system of principles and conclusions which is 
found in these volnmee. 

These lectures were not delivered in precisely the same order 
and continuous succession in which they are now presented 
to the reader. They were given in different portions, as parte 
of a course of theological instruction, each in its assigned 
position, and were separated from each other by the discus- 
sion of other topics. It was thought expedient, however, to 
arrange tliem in a continuous series, so as to present a com- 
plete and connected view of all that he wrote on this fun- 
damental topic in theology. To the lectures on moral gov- 
ernment, have been appended other essays and lectures on 
subjects that are naturally connected with this. 

The first section embraces the discussion of the essential 
nature of moral government, preliminary to any inquiries as 
to what is the actual government of the universe, as we dis- 
cover it by the light of nature. Section second treats of 
that government as it is made known by the light of nature, 
and discusses some of those questions of fact concerning the 
actual administration of the universe, which are appropriate 
to natural theology. The last four lectures of this section 
present a brief view of the necessity and evidences of reve- 
lation, so far as the light of nature and the lessons of human 
experience furnish the materials for an argument. Section 
third contains an extended discussion of the government of 
GJod as exhibited in revelation. Such a discussion should, in 
one view of the subject, according to the opinions expressed in 
the first section by the author, comprehend a complete system 
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of revealed theology. It in fact gives us only hie views of 
the nature of the Jewish Theocracy, as being a representation 
or visible manifestation of the nnseen kingdom of God, and 
a careful examination of the law of God as it is revealed in 
this theocracy, and by the direct teachings of the Scriptures. 
The opinions of the author in respect to some of the most 
important doctrines of the Scriptures, are however given with 
great distinetness, in connection with the treatment of his 
principal theme. Indeed, the most superficial reader of these 
lectures cannot fail to see in them all, from the beginning to the 
end — even the most abstract and metaphysical — a distinct and 
direct reference to the doctrines of atonement and justification. 
In the Appendix, will be found an essay on "Justice," which has 
a double interest, as a vigorous handhng of the theme in its 
relations to civil society and the rights of man, and also in its 
bearings upon certain theological theories of the atonement. 
The essay on " the Providential Government and Purposes of 
Gfod" is intimately related to the just and exact understanding 
of hia moral government. The discussion of the question, " In 
what sense God can purpose opposite events," naturally arises 
in every attempt to vindicate the Holy One from responsibility 
for moral evil. The essay on " the Penalties of the Civil Law" 
is explained by its relation to the lecture, out of which it arises. 
The discussion of Miracles seems to be required by the lectures 
in the first volume that treat of the philosophical possibil- 
ity and truth of the Christian revelation. The Lectures and 
Appendix present the views of the author upon some of the 
most important questions involved in the nature and the 
evidences of natural and revealed theology. These views it 
seemed desirable to collect and arrange in a single work. 

The opinions expressed are given to the reader as the author 
believed and taught, and in the language in which he uttered 
them. His style was formed in the school of Butler and Ed- 
wards, and owes some of its peculiarities to the constant repe- 
tition of those definitions and distinctions, which he wished to 
impress upon the ear and to fix in the minds of the pupils 
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who heard him. His style was adapted to the ear, and not to 
the eye ; it was formed in and for the lecture-room, not for the 
printed page. Practiced critics and editors will easily under- 
stand how difficult it is to condense or correct such a style. 

It may be interesting to some of Dr. Taylor's friends and 
pupils to know, that the first lecture in the second volume 
was written only a few months before his death. It is almost 
the last word concerning the importance of a correct and 
vigorous theology which he was permitted to write, and may 
he viewed as his dying testimony on this most important 
theme. N. P. 

Tai^ COLlJ;aB, Jan. 19, 1SD9. 
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THE MORAL GOTEEHMENT OF GOD. 



SECTION I. 
WEAT IS A PERFECT MOKAl GOVERHMENT! 

MORAL GOTBRNMENT IN THE ABSTRACT. 
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MoEAL GovEKNMENT may be said in general terms to be the 
government of moral beinge by the influence of authority. It 
may be distinguished into different kinds, as it is vested in 
different administrators, and is administered over different 
communities. The more prominent of these different kinds 
of moral goveminent are the government of God over his 
moral creation, which is above every other — the government 
of the state or civil government, and the government of the 
family or parental government. 

We may suppose that both parental and civil governments, 
as manifestly indispensable in some form to man's present 
well-being, are alike the ordinances of a benevolent Deity, 
and subservient to the end of that higher system in which 
men are more directly the subjects of God's moral dominion. 

Tor the purpose however of distinguishing the different 
kinds of moral government, so far as to aid us in our present 
Vol. I.— 1 1 
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inquiry, we may suppose the family and the state each to ex- 
ist as a distinct and independent community, and to be under 
a jurisdiction peculiar and appropriate to itself. As members 
of these particular communities, men would be under a neces- 
sity of acting in one manner rather than in another, to secure 
the highest well-being of the whole. As bound by such a ne- 
cessity, and capable as moral beings of so acting afi to defeat 
this great end, and to produce the opposite result in misery, 
they are the fit subjects of moral government, and actually a8 
members of the family and the state, live under such a gov- 
ernment. 

Our first notion of moral government is obviously derived 
from that which is parental, and is extended and modified in 
that conception which we form of the government of the 
state. Since however, both are marred by uudeuiable imper- 
fection, we can appeal to neither as a perfect example of moral 
government. Nor can it be pretended that we have any ex- 
ample of a perfect moral government^ which in the present 
world is fully unfolded to our inspection in all the detail of 
its administration, and in all the "completeness of its issues. 
The most that can be claimed is, that there is such a govern- 
ment entered upon — one in the actual progress of administra- 
tiou — one which, though not fully achieving its own perfect 
end, the highest conceivable well-being of all — is yet so dis- 
tinctly characterized by a strict adherence to the principles 
of equity, though modified in tlieir application by a gracious 
economy, as clearly to reveal its absolute perfection. 

By a perfect moral government then, is here meant not a 
moral government which actually secures, but one which in 
its true nature and tendency is perfectly adapted to secure, and 
which unpeiTCrted would secure the. great and true end of 
such a government, even the highest conceivable well-being 
of its subjects. We may suppose such a government to exist, 
and the end which it is designed and fitted to accomplish, to 
be partially or wholly defeated, solely through perversion by 
its subjects. Such perversion however, would in no degi-ee 
obscure, but necessarily imply the absolute perfection of the 
system. Nor if we suppose, that on account of the foreseen 
perversion of a perfect system, it would be better in relation 
to actual results to adopt another system, still the adoption of 
the latter could be justified only on the ground of the foreseen 
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perversion in fact of the former, and would therefore imply its 
absolute perfection. We may farther suppose that an abso- 
lutely perfect system of moral government would be adopted 
by an infinitely perfect Being, notwithstanding lie should fore- 
see some degree of actual perversion and counteraction of its 
tendencies ; for it might still be true, that he should also fore- 
see that the actual results of such a system would be far bet- 
ter than those of an imperfect system, even the best possible 
which he can secure. 

Can we then know what are the essential elements of a 
perfect moral government — those elements wliicb must consti- 
tute such a government in the hands of an infinitely perfect 
Being, the knowledge of which must be of the highest con- 
cern to us, as the subjects of such a government? I answer, 
that there is no subject which mankind generally better Ttnder- 
stand ; nOne which they are under a more imperious necessity 
of understanding than moral government in some of its exist- 
ing forms ; none of whose reality they have a more constant 
and sure conviction ; none of whose nature in aU essential re- 
spects they have a more adequate comprehension. There can- 
not be an existing state of man, as related to man, there can- 
not be a social state (and without this man can exist to no im- 
portant purpose), from which the idea of a moral government 
and the full conviction of its reality and necessity can be sepa- 
rated. This conviction begins almost with our existence, even 
so early as when the mother by some look or action first im- 
presses the mind of the child with the necessity of submitting 
his will to her will. Thus the condition of human infancy 
places us from the beginning in society, and naturally and 
necessarily introduces subjection to superior wisdom, power 
and goodness. From the dawn of the intellect, our parents 
prescribe thin^ to be done, and forbid things not to be done, 
approving and disapproving, rewarding and punishing accord- 
ing to our doings. Tlius they early assume authority over us, 
aiming at one comprehensive result in all our doings — that 
of bringing our will into conformity with theirs. 

Now why is this, and who does not know why it is ! It is 
because no family could subsist, much less be prosperous and 
happy without it, No matter how powerful may be the mo- 
tives in other forms of exhibition, to promote the harmony and 
well-being of the domestic circle — no matter how strong the 
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mutual affections wliicti prevail, nor bow wise and good the 
eownseb and advice which are given, it would all be naught, 
were there no law, no anthority, no calling to account, no 
retribution, that is, no moral government. Why is this ! Let 
the appeal be made to any parent who has the heart of a 
parent. Why is it, that he governs hia children by authority; 
why assume this prerogative as unquestionable? Is it, that he 
takes pleasure in so doing for its own sake ? Is it, that he 
lores for its own sake, to restrain their liberty, to cross their 
inclinations and often to inflict suffering? Or, is it because 
he knows their incompetence to govern themselves as well as 
he can govern them— because he knows their ignorance, their 
passion, their waywardness, and because he knows, that he 
should be wanting in affection and a due parental oversight 
and gnardiansbip, if he did not do, what he so sui-ely knows to 
be for the best? In a word, is it not because he knows the 
necegsity to the wdl-ieing of the family, of Tnaintavning, do what 
else he jnay, pa/rental authority f What parent, what child, 
what human being does not understand the nature, the design, 
and the necessity of moral government ! Who does not know 
all this, as it results trom tbe nature of the human mind, as 
surely as he knows the necessity of food and of common air, 
which arises from tbe nature of the human body? 

If we pass from the family to the state, we hnd the same 
familiar and well-known thing, having a wider range, and a 
higher end ; though more rigorously maint ained in its adminis- 
tration, and more fully developed in its nature and essential 
characteristics. Born, as most men are under some form of 
civil government, they learn what it is for some ruling power 
to exercise authority over many, as tlie necessary means of a 
nation's welfare. Here we find for the most part a gi'cat vari- 
ety of statutes and enactments, having respect to the overt 
doings of men, but all based on one fundamental -law; all 
implying its existence, and its supreme obligation,— the law of 
subjection to the powers that be. We find a sovereign Will 
— a Moral Governor — and the geeat fact assumed, conceded, 
and acted upon — the absolute necessity of authoritative law — 
of a supreme unquestionable right to govern. We find & 
necessity of it to the existence and well-being of the state — 
yea, to the prevention of utter anarchy and wretchedness — 
which no one in his senses can doubt, dispute or deny. Sup- 
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pose what else we may, either in respect to him who governs 
or those who are governed ; the authority of law ihnst be 
recognized and maintained, or all is lost. Whatever sacrifice 
may be involved — whatever may be lost or gained, this one 
thing — this indispensable means of the public weal mnst be 
maintained.' And who does not understand the nature, the de- 
sign, the necessity of civil government? "Wlio does not know, 
that without it human society could not exist — much less attain 
any tolerable degree of prosperity and enjoyment? What 
could be done without the fundamental law, claiming submis- 
sion to authority — and what would this law be without author- 
ity sustained by sanctions — without judges, courts, trials, ex- 
ecutive officers, sentences passed and executed, and a sovereign 
will, from which the whole emanates.* 

I might exhibit the same thing, as it shows itself and its 
necessity, in lower and feebler forms, in all the relations of 
life. In our friendships, how much depends on the discharge 
of certain duties ; how are we held under responsibility, and 
failing here, how are we judged unworthy, and cast away. In 
neighborhood intercourse, in private circles, in the forms of 
politeness, and even in street civilities, who does not know, 
what it is to be responsible to the will of another, who does not 
know that in these matters there is a law, that a record is kept, 
that offenders are marked, that there is a tribunal, a judgment 
and a retribution ? Indeed were there two, and only two vol- 
untary beings in the universe, in all respects equals and exist- 
ing together for their mutual well-being, the will of one in 
certain respects, would be law to the will of the other, involv- 
ing the right to enforce it, and with power involving an 
actual enforcement, by appropriate sanctions. It is the right 
of one in many cases, to have his will done by another; and, 
wherever this right exists, especially with power to enforce it, 
we have an exemplification of the essential characteristics of 
moral government, whether this right extends to an individual, 
a family, an empire or a universe. 

We all know then, what moral government is, and that men 
cannot exist in society without it. In that form of it called 
civil government, the lowest culprit in his prison knows its 
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general nature, its principles, its end, and ite absolute neces- 
sity to this end, as well as the judge who condemns him. I7ot 
one of ns,if we could not rely on its protection, would dare to 
go throngh the streets of our city. Without moral government, 
we should no sooner venture into human society than venture 
into a den of wolves. These things are enough to show how 
necessary moral government is to man, and how well too the 
thing itself is understood hy man. 

But if neither parental nor civil government furnishes a 
perfect specimen of moral government, how can one know in 
what its perfection consists ; or what such a government would 
be in the hands of a Being of infinite perfection ? 

I answer that we are able to trace with entire accuracy the 
essential imperfections of every human specimen, and thus to 
determine what is essential to constitute a perfect moral gov- 
ernment. Knowing the end of a moral government, what is 
fitted to defeat it, and to a greater or less extent, what is 
adapted to that end and necessary to it, we can to this extent 
decide, what is not and what is, essential to the perfection of 
such a system. Man may not be qualified to give absolute 
perfection to such a system, but it does not follow that he can- 
not conceive of its perfection. Suppose that an absolutely 
perfect watch has never been made, and never can be by man, 
does it therefore follow, that it is not easy to conceive of siicb 
perfection as within the reach of the power and skill which man 
does not possess ; or that man himself cannot specify the very 
changes in the materials or the structure, which would give it 
absolute perfection ! What is supposable in such a ease, we 
claim to be true in that under consideration. We arc so well 
acquainted with the subject, that we know wherein the imper- 
fection in the work of man consists, and can trace it to its cause. 
We know so well, what are the true object and end of a moral 
government, we know so well that by some things that end 
must be defeated, and wo know so well that other things are 
perfectly adapted to secure that end ; we know so well wherein 
all human forms of moral government are imperfect, and so 
well that such deficiencies could not mar a moral government 
in the hands of an infinitely perfect Being; we know so well 
what are the principles of moral action, and what are the 
means most perfectly fitted to influence moral beings — in 
short, we know so many things, that we can be at no loss 
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to decide what a moral goTernment muet te in' all » 
respects, when admiDistered by a perfect God. 

. I am not saying, that we can tell all that God will or will 
uiA do in such an administration, but that we can decide what 
he will and will not do, in certain important and essential 
respects. I hope to show you, that there is truth on this snb- 
ject which man can know, and from which, in its bearing on 
his immortal interests he cannot escape, and that while there is 
such a God as Jehovah is clearly revealed, we are not doomed 
to look out on his ways and his doings as on chaos and dark- 
ness, but that, with an effulgence as broad as his own creation, 
and as clear as the light whieh is poured over it, he shows an 
end and a system of means worthy of such an author — a moral 
creation, comprising beings made in his own image, with ten- 
dencies and sure results that will " answer the great idea of 
him who made it." 

I assume, then, what I shall hereafter attempt to prove, 
and what is properly assumed for the pui-pose of explanation, 
that a moral system, or a community of moral beings, as dis- 
tinguished from any other system not moral, is the best means 
of the beat end, and that a perfect moral government over 
snch a community is the necessary means of accomplishing 
this end, and is therefore dictated and demanded by perfect 
benevolence. I now propose to define and explain what I 
intend by a peefect mokal coveenment; and to justify the 
definition. 

By a perfect moral government I intend— 

The influence of the authoeity, oe of ths eightfci. 
authokriy of a moeal goveenok on hobal beings, designed so 
to control theie action as to secuee the gkeat end of action 
on theie faet, theoitch the medium of law. 

In explaining and justifying this definition, I propose to 
consider the several parts of it, more or less extensively, as the 
case may seem to require. 

I. A moral government is an iniluence on moral ieings, or, 
on herngs oaip<Me of moral action. 

While. this will be readily admitted, there are some things 
involved in it, which demand consideration. One is, that the 
influence of moral government being an influence on moral 
beings and designed to control mor^ action, is as diverse in 
its nature from the influence of physical causes, as mora! 
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action is from a physical effect; or as a moral cause is from a 
physical cause. It is an influence, which is designed and 
fitted to give, not the nec^sity, but merely the certainty of its 
effect; and which leaves the moral liberty of the subject 
unimpaired. Hence, it is not essential to this influence that it 
actually secure the kind of action which it is fitted to secure. 
A perfect moral government may exist with all its influence, 
and yet be wholly counteracted in its designed effect on its 
subjects, since it is obvious that such a government may be 
maintained over subjects in revolt as well as over subjects who 
are loyal. Bebellion against government, cannot exist when 
there is no government. A perfect moral government then, as 
a government over moral beings, in respect to any cause of 
action giving the necessity of action, leaves every subject as 
free to perform the action which it aims to prevent, as to per- 
form that which it aims to secure. 

11. A perfect moral government implies a moral gov- 
ern/^. 

In this respect a moral government differs from a inoral sys- 
tem, as a species diff'ers from a genus. A moral system may 
be conceived to exist either with or without a moral governor. 
We can conceive of moral beings, who should act under the 
direct iuflnence of motives, so far as these reach tlie mind in 
the perceived nature, tendencies and consequences of action, 
though there were no influence of a superior being sustaining 
the relation of a ruler or moral governor. Tlie direct influence 
of motives, as these are thus apprehended by the mind, and 
that influence which results from the character and relation 
of a moral governor, though different, may yet coexist ; and 
either may be supposed to exist without the other. The 
former without the latter would simply imply a moral system 
without a moral government. The latter with or withont 
the former, would imply a moral system in that particular 
form which includes a moral government. The peculiar influ- 
ence therefore, which arises from the character and relation of 
a moral governor, whether other influences combine with it or 
not, is the essential constituting influence of moral govern- 
ment. So far as moral beings act under the peculiar influen- 
ces of a moral governor, so far and no farther, do they act 
under the influence of moral government. 

m. The influence of a perfect mora! government is d 
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SO to control the action of moral heinffs, as to secure the great 
end of action on tJiei/rpart. 

It wilt te admitted that this influence is designed to control 
the action of moral beings in relation to some end whicli 
depends on their action in a community of such beings, and 
which is the beet end, and in this sense the great end of such 
action. What then, ia this end? I answer — ^It is the produc- 
tion of well-being, even the highest well-being of all, and the 
prevention of misery, even the highest misery of all. A moral 
being is capable of performing two and only two kinds of 
moral action, and as a subject of moral government, is under 
an absolute necessity of performing one or the other in all 
action. He cannot, ae a moral being, be inactive. His nature 
and relations necessarily exclude alike inaction and all neu- 
trality of action, or action in which he does not act morally. — 
Again, the nature — the peculiar powers and properties of a moral 
being — show that he is cLualihed to perform, what no other 
being is qualified to perform — that kind of action, which tends 
to produce the best conceivable end of all action, the highest 
conceivablewell-beingof all sentient beings, both of himself and 
of all others. It is this nature of a moral being, which gives 
to his existence its peculiar value — its pre-eminent worth, com- 
pared with the nature of any other being. It is this, which, as 
a creature, raises man to companionship with his Creator and 
with creatures the most exalted, and brings him under obligar 
tion to act with them in principle, in purpose and in all sub- 
ordinate and executive doings, for the accomplishment of the 
great end of all action here on earth, and amid the scenes 
of eternity. 

Exalted thus by his nature as a moral being, he is by the 
same nature qualified to act in a manner which tends to 
defeat the great end of his creation, and to bring on himself 
and on all other beings, unmingled and perfect misery. And, 
what adds inconceivable importance to such a being is, that he 
cannot avoid, as we have said, acting iu one or the other of 
these two modes of acting now specified. Even in every sub- 
ordinate action, he acts from principle, he acts with or in the 
form of, a supreme elective preference. These existing to- 
gether are often called hie action ; and its tendency as moral 
action is the tendency of his action in its principle ; or rather. 
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the teDdency of the action in principle is its true tendency.* 
To neglect to act in that mode which is fitted to secure the 
great, and true end of all action on his part, riz,, the highest 
well-being of all — isuot onlyio sacrilice and defeat that end, 
but it ie necessarily to act in that mode, which in its time ten- 
dency is fitted to produce the opposite result— the highest 
misery of all. 

Every thing of real eignificance in the being of a moral 
agent, viewed in relation to himself and to other beings, every 
thing virtuoiis and praiseworthy in the use of his exalted pow- 
ers, every thing vicious and blamable in the abuse of them, 
every thing that is dignified and honorable, every thing that 
is mean and disgraceful, every thing that affords inward peace 
and triumph, every thing that brings remorse and despair — 
every good and every evil to himBelf and to others — all, all 
depends on action. The highest happiness and the highest 
misery of all, all that blesses and all that ciirsesi life and 
death, are in the power of action. Such issues, according to 
the true nature and tendencies of things, depend on the action 
of mora! beings. 

Here, then, the design of a perfect moral government is 
manifest. The design of the pendulum of a clock to control 
and direct its motion, so as to mark the divisions of time as 
the true^end of the machine, is not more obvious than is the 
design of a perfect moral government so to control the action 
of moral beings, aa to secure the great end of action on their 
part, viz., the production of the highest well-being of all, and 
the prevention of the highest misery of all. 

XV. The influence of a perfect moral government is the 
injkience of authority. 

By the influence of authority, I mean that influence which 
results from that right to command, which is founded in com- 
petence and disposition to govern in the best manner, and 
which imposes an obligation to obey. In other words, it is 
the influence of a right to command which imposes an ob- 

* A man maj, in eubordinate action, love his cliildren, and seek their temporal 
welfare. But if in so doing, ho prefers aa he maj, this welfare of his children, or 
any other limited good, to the highest well-being of all, then his action as a whole 
tends to destroy the highest well-being of all, and to produce their highest misery. 
For suoh action is eaaeatially constituted by a principle, which would produce this 
twofold result, rathor than sacrifice the weltare of the cMldreD. 
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ligation to obey, as this right reBults from competence and 
diaposition to give and maintain the best law. Intelligent 
voluntary beings never act voluntarily ■without acting from 
a regard to their own well-being.. Instead however, of re- 
lying wholly, or even partially on their own wisdom or 
jndgment, in respect to the best modeof action, or tlie mode 
in which they ought to act, they may rely partially or even 
wholly on the decision of superior wisdom and superior good- 
ness. It is true, that the subjects of a moral government may 
possess such knowledge of the nature and tendency of action 
on their part, as to know, irrespectively of any decision of the 
moral governor, that their own highest well-being ae well as 
that of all others can be secured only by conformity to the 
law of his government. In this way natural good and evil 
as directly known to result from the nature and tendency of 
different kinds of action, may concur with the influence of au- 
thority to secure their conformity to the law. But in that con- 
formity to law which is secured by the single influence of 
natural good and evil as motives, there is no recognition of the 
moral governor's authority. The influence of authority is not 
the direct influence of natural good and evil reaching the mind 
through the known nature and tendency of action. It is that 
influence which results from one's having a right to command 
by virtue of the superior power, wisdom and goodness, which 
qualify him to govern in the best manner. So far as this in- 
fluence reaches moi-al beings, whether resisted or unresisted 
by them, they are under the influence of moral government. 
Where this influence does not exist, there is nothing which 
can be called moral government. 

Of the truth of the present position, the slightest attention 
to the subject will satisfy us. If we suppose a parent or a 
civil ruler to be without that r^ht to command which imposes 
an obligation to obey, we cannot regard him as having author- 
ity,or as administering a moral government — or at most only 
in pretense. Nor can we suppose one to possess this right 
and exercise it through the medium of law, without admitting 
the existence of that which is called a moral government. It 
is then, this influence — the influence that results from the 
right to command which imposes an obligation to obey, which 
is an essential element of moral government. This is tJie in- 
fluence of authority. 
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The nature of this influence ■will be more manifest if we 
look at the basis or sonree of the right, viz., the competence 
and dispcffiition of one to govern in the best manner. These 
qualifications vest him with the right to govern, as they fur- 
nish or constitute the evidence or proof ih^% he will govern in 
the best manner, or that his law is the best law, and will be 
sustained as a decisive rule of action to subjects. Such a gov- 
ernor ought to be obeyed. Moral obligation is the binding 
influence of that necessity, which a moral being is under of 
performing that action which is decisively proved to he the 
best action, or to be best fitted to the great end of all action 
on his part, viz., the highest well-being of all, both of others 
and of himself. Now the competence and disposition of the 
moral governor to give and maintain the best law, is decisive 
proof that the law which he gives is the best law, and that the 
action which he requires is the best fitted to the great end of 
all action, and as such is the best and necessary means of the 
best end. These qualifications of the moral governor there- 
fore, as deciswe proof that he will govern in the beet manner, 
become a ground of obligation on the part of subjects to obey 
his law. 

It is true that the subject, in submitting to the influence of 
authority, acts from a desire of the highest well-being of others 
and of himself, as truly as he would, were lie influenced by 
the knowledge of the nature and tendency of action irrespect- 
ively of the influence of authority. The two influences may 
and often do coexist. Still, they are different influences. If 
the nature and tendency of action, as directly apprehended 
by the mind, or learned by experience, may be one kind of 
evidence, the character of an infinitely perfect lawgiver may 
be another kind of evidence that the action required is the 
best kind of action. K evidence from both sources exists, 
then the highest evidence supposable in the case exists. If, 
however, we suppose the evidence from the character of the 
lawgiver only exists, this is sufBcient and decisive evidence 
that the action required by his law is the best action, and 
ought to be done. Tiiat this evidence is peculiarly fitted to 
impress the human mind, when compared with any other, we 
may have occasion to show hereafter. Be this as it may, the 
exclusive competence and disposition of the moral governor 
to give and maintain the best law being fully evinced, consti- 
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tute sufBcient and decisive proof that the law requirea the 
best kind of action. This fact being estahlished, the necessity 
of the action recjuired to tlie great end of all action, viz., the 
highest well-being of all, ie also established. This necessity 
of the action required, results in the obligation of the agent 
to perform the action. Without the manifest necessity of the 
action te the great end of all action, nothing can be conceiTed 
to be true of it wiiieh can bind the agent to its performance. 
With the necessity of the action to this end, nothing can be 
conceived to set aside his obligation to its pei-formance. So 
far therefore, as there is any thing in respect to the character 
or the relation of a moral governor, which creates obligation 
to obedience on the part of subjects, it is the manifestation of 
his competence and disposition to govern in the best manner, 
as a proof that he will so govern. 

In opposition to the view now maintained, the right to gov- 
ern is supposed by some to rest on other grounds than com- 
petence and disposition to govern in the best manner. Thus, 
the right, in certain cases, is supposed to rest on some peculiar 
relation. For example, the right of the pai-ent to govern his 
children, is supposed to rest simply on the relation of the pa- 
rent. This is obviously mistaking the evidence of the right 
for the basis of the right. Every such general doctrine or 
truth as that now referred to, must be determined by some 
general principle. The general principle, that parents will 
govern their children better than others will govern them, is 
justly inferred from the parental relation, and is therefore, the 
true basis or ground of the parents* right. This is obvious ; 
for if we reverse the principle — if we adopt the principle 
that others than parents will govern children better than pa^ 
rents, the right to govern them would rest in other hands. 
Again, it is often maintained that the right of a Creator to 
govern bis creatures, rests simply on his relation as their Crea- 
tor. The error in this case must be obvious to every one who 
distinguishes this single relation from the moral character of 
a Creator. If we suppose him, then, to be a seliish or malig- 
nant being, having only the designs of such a being to accom- 
plish by the conduct of his creatures, how could the mere act 
of creation give him the right to govern ? He could not possess 
even the right to create beings for his own selfish purposes ; 
how then, could submission to the will of sncb a Creator be the 
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duty of his creatures E* It is tnie that the act of creation 
may by its effects be supposed to evince tlie goodness of tlie 
Creator, and so become evidence of his qualification to govern 
in the best manner, and the ground of his rightful authority. 
But the act of creation may also by its effects be supposed to 
evince the malignity of the Creator, or to leave his designs 
and his character in concealment and in doubt. The act of 
creation does not necessarily involve his goodness- The act 
of creation therefore, simply considered, cannot be an ade- 
quate basis for the right to govern. 

To sustain the right of civil jurisdiction, various expedients 
have been resorted to, all of which confirm the view now main- 
tained. Thus " the divine right of tings" has been a favorite 
doctrine ; and to exhibit and enforce the right to rule, civil rulers 
have assumed the exalted titles of " sacred majesty," " God's 
vice-regent," " God's anointed," " God's representative ;" 
have claimed descent from gods, and exacted divine worship, 
and have pretended to have secret intercourse with some di- 
vinity, or to be gods themselves. All this clearly betrays the 
principle now maintained, as that which in the view of those 
who govern and of those who are governed, is the true basis 
of the right to govern. 

Some evidently rest the right to govern by law simply on 
the power to execute its sanctions. Tliis theory obviously 
places the entire influence of mora! government in the influ- 
ence of natural good and of natural evil, as the one is prom- 
ised to obedience and the other threatened to disobedience ; 
viewed only as motives to persuade to the one and dissuade 
from the other. According to this view, might gives right, 
and the veriest tyrant with power to execute the sanctions of 
law, combined with the most fell malignity, has a righteous 
claim for the unqualified subihission of his subjects. On this 
scheme there can be no fixed standard, no permanent and es- 
sential elements of right and wrong moral action. All moral 
distinctions are subverted, and any being having the power, 
would have the right to fill the universe with misery. This 
monstrous theory of moral government is the legitimate con- 
sequence of the selfishness of this selfish world, looking only 
at natural good and evil in the form of legal reward, and 
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penalty, as tlie only motives to secure obedience and prevent 
disobedience to law. No account Js made of the eesential ele- 
ment of a moral government, the inflvsnGe of authority. The 
right to govern, which reenlte from competence and disposition 
to govern in the best manner — the right which imposes an ob- 
ligation to obey, is unknown, and obedience and disobedience 
to a moral governor as.having this right, j ' 



In view of the nature of rightful authority, how desirable it 
is that men should be placed imder this influence. 
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LEOTUEE 



, A perfect Moral Goreramfiut Involves the eTfetdaeoTAiifhorlty through tk 
ThenBtnreofBuelisUw. 

Flntt, It iBsdeclslve rule of action to subjects. 

Seoonaiy. It must lEnuire benevolence as Uie test kind of action, and mn 



I nATE said that a moral government is — 1. An infiucncG on 
moral beings; 11. That it implies a moral governor; DX That 
it is designed so to control the action of mwal beings, as to 
secure the great end of action on tiieir part ; IV. That it is 
the influence of authority. I now proceed to say — 

"V. That a perfect moral government involves the exercise 
of authority through the medium of law. 

Here the question arises, what is law—tlie lam of a perfect 
mm-di govem/ment ? 

Generally speaking, the law of a perfect moral government, 
is the will of the moral governor concerning the action of his 
subjects, promulgated as an authoritative and perfect rule of 
action to them. In this general answer to the question, there 
would be perhaps a universal agreement in opinion, while 
in respect to its particular import, there might be diversity. 
Hence the question demands an answer in several important 
particulars, I proceed, then, to say — 

That the law of a perfect moral government, is ths prcurml- 
gaiedwiU of the moral governor, as a decisive rule of actixyn. 
to his subjects, reqtdring benevolence on their part as the best 
hmd of action, and as the sum of obedience, forbidding selfish- 
ness on t}mr ^oH as the worst kind of action wnd the sum, of 
disobedience, expressing his yreference of the action rehired to 
its opposite dU things considered, his saiisfaction with obedience 
and with nothing hd ciedience on the part qf subjects, and his 
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highest approbation of obedience a/nd highest disapprobation of 
disobedience; and mclud^ng the a^ropriate sanctions of the 
moral go^efrnor's authority. 

This definition of the law of a perfect moral government, I 
shall attempt to support in the following particular propo- 
sitions : 

1. The law of a perfect moral government is the promulgated 
win of the moral governor as a decisive rule of action to liis 
subjects. The will of the moral governor must be promul- 
gated, that it may be known by the subject, since there can be 
no obligation on the part of the latter to obey the will of tbe 
former, if it cannot be known. At the same time, the wiU 
of the lawgiver being clearly promulgated, ignorance of the 
law becomes voluntary, and can be no excuse for disobedi- 
ence. This will must be promulgated as a decisive rule of 
action to subjects. Beings who have the prerogative of decid- 
ing the question of doty for themselves irrespectively of the 
decision or will of another, are not under law to another. A 
rule of action propounded to otliers for consideration, leaving 
the question of duty wholly to their judgment of the nature 
and tendency of action, is not a law. Law differs widely from 
wholesome counsel or good advice; and one of its essential 
characteristics is, that it is a rule of action, determining what 
ought to be done. Without this conception of a rule of action, 
that of law cannot be formed. Law, therefore, instead of leav- 
ing the question of duty to the judgment of its subjects, to bo 
founded on other evidence, is an authontative decision of the 
question, from which there is no appeal. 

This conception of law is founded in the truth of things. 
The right to command which imposes an obligation to obey, 
results from compe'tence and disposition to give and maintain 
the best law. When a rightful sovereign therefore, in the 
form of promulgated law decides what the subject ought to do, 
the right of the afibjeet to rejudge the decision, or to decide 
for himself, is wholly superseded. Whatever other; rights 
real or imaginary, the subject may he supposed to possess in 
other circumstances, as a subject of law, he can possess none 
which is inconsistent with this right of the sovereign. The 
right to rule vests in him, because its exercise by him is neces- 
sary to the general good. As the subject then, can possess no 
right inconsistent with the general good, so he can possess 
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none inconsistent with that right of the sovereign, which is 
demanded by the general good. He canjot therefore even 
raise the question of duty, without nsurping a right which he 
has not — nay more, without invading a right which pertains 
exclusively to the sovereign — one of the most sacred and invi- 
olable of all rights, the right of deciding that action or conduct 
t)f subject8,on which the highest well-being of each and of all 
depends. To suppose otherwise, is to divest the law of a right- 
ful sovereign of its peculiar and essential characteristic as a 
rule of action, and to degrade it to the level of mere advice. 
It is to commit the question of what ought to be done by the 
subject, to the iDcompetent judgment and self-will of one who 
is bound to conform his decision to that of unerring wisdom 
and goodness. It is to suppose, that the subject of the best 
law is not bound to obey it, but has a right to disobey it, and 
to make war on the general good. Law then, the law of a 
perfect moral government, decides — settles the question of 
duty on the part of its subjects, by superseding absolutely and 
wholly the right of decision on their part. 

2. The law of a perfect moral government must require be- 
nevolence as the best kind of action, and forbid selfislmess as 
the worst kind of action on the part of moral beings. 

The general proposition, that benevolence is the best kind 
of action, and selfishness the worst kind of action conceivable 
on the part of moral beings, can scarcely be supposed to need 
the support of fonnal argument. In this general view of the 
two kinds of action however, the mind, we think, but imper- 
fectly appreciates the intrinsic worth of the one as moral 
worth, and the intrinsic evil of the other as moral evil. A 
thorough and sucessful analysis of the essential elements 
which constitute the one the beet, and the other the worst 
kind of action on the part of moral i)ein^, will, I think, 
greatly serve to heighten our estimate of the moral worth, 
excellence, and rectitude of the one, and of the moral evil, 
pravity, and turpitude of the other, and thus reveal more dis- 
tinctly to our admiration the attractive lineaments and clus- 
tering beauties of the one, and to our abhorrence the repulsive 
aspect and manifold deformities of the other. 

It is proposed then, for the purpose of showing that a per- 
fect moral government must require benevolence, and forbid 
J on the part of its subjects, to show, by unfolding 
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some of tke eeeential elements of these only two kinds of 
moral action, tha(,tlie one is the best and the other the worst 
kind of action conceivable on the part of a moral being, inas- 
much as one is perfectly or in the, highest degree fitted to 
prevent the highest misery, and to produce the highest well- 
being of all other sentient beings, and of the agent himself;- 
and the other is perfectly or in the highest degree fitted to 
prevent the highest well-being, and to produce the highest 
misery of all other sentient beings, and of the agent himself. 

I propose to consider these different acts of a moral being : 

{1.) J.S they are related to other sentient heirtgs than the 
agent; and, 

(3.) As they are related to the agent h 

Let us, then, contemplate these acts — 

(1.) As th&y are related to other sentient heinga than the 
agent. 

I here remark — 

In the first place, that each of these acts is a supreme affec- 
tion ; in 'other words, it is an elective Reference of its ot^ect 
as si^yreme. By this, I mean to distinguish each of these 
acts, not only from the other characteristics above specified, 
and from all involuntary or constitutional preferences, but 
even from all subordinate and executive preferences which are 
voluntary or elective. 

Benevolence then, as the act of a moral being, is an elec- 
tive preference of the highest well-being of all other sentient 
beings as his mpreme object. Selfishness, as the act of a 
moral being, is an elective preference of the world,* as his 
supreme object. To explain further, every elective preference 
of an object asaupreme, is a choice between those objects and 
those only which can come into competition as objects of 
election or choice, aad also a preference of every object which 
is implied in or necessary to the existence of the supreme ob- 
ject. Now, with the object of the benevolent preference, 
viz., the highest good of all other sentient beings, the highest 
good of the agent can never come into competition as an ob- 



* By the term world, I here mean eveiy possible ((ood, wWch as an object of 
choice by a moral being, can come into competition with the highest well-being, and 
with what ia necesaary to or implied in the bigheat well-being of all other aentient 
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ject of election or choice, for the highest weH-being of the 
agent depends on the highest well-being, or rather on his 
choice of the highest well-being of all other beings. But 
with the exception of tia own highest well-being, and with 
what is necessary to or involved in it {e. g., his own virtue, 
which cannot be an object of choice*,) every other good to 
the agent, including the non-existence of evil in many forms, 
even aU worldly good can come into competition with the 
highest well-being of all other beings as an object of prefer- 
ence. The benevolent preference then, is not, and cannot be 
a preference to the highest well-being of all other beings, to 
the agent's own highest well-being, nor of his own highest 
well-being to the highest well-being of all other beings. It is 
a preference of the higliest well-being of all other beings, to 
all other good, including the non-existence of all evil, which 
can come into competition with their highest well-being as an 
object of choice. In this preference therefore, the agent pre- 
fers the highest well-being of all other beings to any and 
every good, including the non-existence of all evil, which can 
be preferred by him to their highest well-being. ' It is, of 
course, not indeed an uninterested, but a disinterested affection, 
it being its true nature and tendency as a benevolent prefer- 
ence, to sacrifice all good, and to submit to and incur all 
evil, on his part, which can be necessary to secure Hie high- 
est well-being of all other beings, Nor does it stop here. A 
moral being, in preferring the highest well-being of all other 
sentient beings as his supreme object, prefers every thing to 
its opposite, which is necessary to or implied in the existence 
of this object of his preference. Particularly he prefers to 
its opposite, every tiling in their condition and circumstances 
which is necessary to the existence of this object, especially 
the perfect virtue of all other nwral beings, as the known neces- 
sary means of their highest well-being. He also prefers to their 
opposites, the non-existence of the highest misery, and of all 
misery or unhappiness on the part of aU others, with the non- 
existence of all causes and means of these evils ; especially he 
thus prefers the non-existence of the vice or wickedness of all 



)'8 own rirtuB may be t^e object of a 
not of au ekdive preference or choici 
:ing Ilia choice. 
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other moral beings, as the cause or means of their highest 
misery. Thus we see the perfect adaptation of henevolence, 
considered as an deotiw preference of the highest well-being 
of all other beings as supreme, to secure this object, nnelogged 
by any regard of the agent to his own highest well-being, aud 
to any less happiness on his part, and involving a preference 
to its opposite of every thing else which can be necessaryto, 
or implied in the existence of the object of his preference, 
the highest well-being of all other sentient beings. 

"We shall now see, that from the nature of selflshness as aix 
elective preference of its object as supreme, the facts are far 
otherwise. With the object of the seltish preference, viz., the 
■world, as the supreme object, the highest well-being of the 
agent, the highest well-being of all other sentient beings, and 
the non-existence of the highest misery of all sneh beings, 
are necessarily in competition as objects of choice. The agent 
in preferring the world as his supreme object, necessarily pre- 
fers the non-existence of his own highest well-being to the non- 
existence of the highest well-being, and the existence of the 
highest misery of all other sentient beings, to the absence or 
non-existence of the object of his selfish preference. Nor is 
this all. A mora! being in preferring the world as his supreme 
object, necessarily prefers everj* thing else to its opposite, 
which can be necessary to, or implied in the attainment of hia 
supremo object. He therefore prefers to its opposite every 
thing in the condition and circumstances of all other sentient 
beings, which can be necessary to the attainment of his ob- 
ject ; particularly the non-existence of the perfect virtue, and 
the existence of the perfect vice or wickedness of all other 
moral beings, together with the non-existence of all other 
causes or means of their happiness, and the existence of all 
other causes or means of their unhappiness or misery, to the 
absence, or non-existence of his supreme object. It is of 
coarse the true tendency of the selfish preference on the part 
of a moral bemg, to destroy all good — ail happiness and the 
means of it, and to produce all evil — all misery and the means 
of it — on the part of all other sentient beings, which may be 
necessary to secure the object of the preference. 

This view of selfishness as a principle of action on the part 
of a moral being, is abundantly recognized in the language of 
common life, particularly in that of tiie Scriptures. (Vid. Jas. 
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iv. 4,)* It places ita object — the world — above every other 
object ill its affections ; and will therefore destroy the highest 
good and produce the highest misery of all other beinge, if 
necessary to the accomplishment of its object. Though it may 
not always reveal iteclf in the form of maUce or hate, still it 
lives and acts in the mind witli constant and reckless neglect 
and contempt, and therefore with practical opposition and 
hostihty to all other good than its own object. It is, of couree, 
as a principle of action, nothing but a principle of malevolence, 
in the only true and essential form of malevolence. Such is it 
in its essential nature ; nor is it less odious and destructive be- 
canse, though it assume not the mere terriiic form of infuriate 
malice or hate in its overt doings, it carries on its work with 
heartless indifference and open scorn for the highest good, and 
the highest misery of all other being^. 

Thus, each of tiiese two kinds of moral action — benevolence 
and selfishness — considered simply as an elective preference of 
its object m mjyreme, places that object in choice, in affection 
and in purpose, above every other object, which can come into 
competition with it aa an object to be sought. It involves, of 
course, an unqualified determination — a full purpose of heart — 
to sacrifice any good, the sacrifice of which, and to produce any 
evil, the production of which, may be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of its object. At the same time, no state of mind on 
the part of a moral being is of such sure and infalHble tendency 
as a canse, to go out into the full production of its effect, as 
the elective preference of an object as sw^eme. Nor does a 
moral being aim at or seek any object as supreme, except in 
either the benevolent or the selfish preference. AH other acts 
of will, on the part of such a being fix on their objects in sub- 
servience to the accomplishment of his supreme object; and 
therefore terminate in these objects. It is only in the elective 
preference of an object as supreme, that a moral being so fixes 
his will upon, and so directe his afi^ections to that object — so 
concentrates thought,and desire, and feeling upon it, as to be 
unqualifiedly willing — even fully detennined, to sacrifice any 
and every good, and to incur any and every evil which may 
be necessary to the attainment of that object. But this he 

oiity against Go4" "The minding of the 
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does in each elective preference of an object as supreme, Be- 
nevolence then, as an elective preference of its object as 
supreme, is in one respect the action and the oniy action of a 
moral being, which is perfectly fitted to prevent the highest 
misery, and in its stead, to produce the highest well-being of 
all other sentient beings ; and selfishness, as an elective pref- 
erence of its object as supreme, is, in one respect, the action 
and the only action of a moral being, which is perfectly fitted 
to prevent the highest well-being, and to produce the highest 
misery of all other sentient beings. Benevolence, then, as an 
eleetwe act, and as related to other beings, is the best kind of 
action in this respect, and selfishness as an elective act, and 
as related to other beings, is in this respect, the worst kind of 
action conceivable on the part of a moral being. 

I remark — 

In the second place ; that each of these moral acts is an 
widligent preference of its object as supreme. By this, I 
mean, that in each of these elective preferences, the mind acts 
with an intellectual apprehension of the objects of its choice. 
In either case, the will and the affections are fixed on an object 
as supreme, not with ignorance, but with knowledge; — not 
amid the darkness of error, but under the light of truth. The 
agent, whether he acts for weal or for woe, knows what he is 
doing. He has apprehended the two great objects of moral 
choice, their nature, relations and tendencies. All that knowl- 
edge or truth can do, is done. He knows the object at 
which he aims, in distinction from that at which he does not 
aim. The end at which he aims — the end to be accomplished, 
is clearly to be distinguished from the end not to be accom- 
plished; and is ever held in distinct vision before him. Thus 
every conceivable security is furnished, that his supreme ob- 
ject will never be mistaken ;— that his supreme object, or any 
tiling involved in or necessary to its existence, will not be 
forgotten or lost sight of; nor in any way neglected by being 
unthought of or out of mind ; nor that the opposite object will 
be sought in its stead. What higher or more invaluable 
security than this, can be given, that the benevolent prefer- 
ence will act for, and thus accomplish its object — and what 
higher or more fearful security than this, that the selfish pref- 
erence will act for, and thus secure its object? How salutary 
and excellent the intellectual element in the one ; how de- 
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stnictive and fatal the same element in the other! And 
further — hy this intellectual element — this adequate, and con- 
stant, and sure apprehension of the object of the preference, 
the mind is prepared to decide at once, to a vast extent, witli 
its prior knowledge of subordinate, executive actions, the fit- 
ness of such action to promote or to defeat its supreme object. 
How is this decision, in a vast majority of cases, made with the 
quickness of instinct ; and on this account, ia the fitness of the 
benevolent preference to good, and the fitness of the selfish 
preference to evil, increased I Thus it maj be said, that all 
that is valuable in being wise to do good, is combined in the 
one, and all that .is destructive in being wise to do evil, is com- 
bined in the other, as each is an inteUigent preierejice. Indeed, 
"were it not so, the mind could have no supreme object or end. 
It wocld have no steady aim, and could be guided by nothing. 
It would be like a ship in the darkest tempest, without helm 
or compass ; while this constant intellectual apprehension and 
aim clears away every cloud, lights up the star of direction, 
and like the unerring needle, ascertains and guides the course. 
Being thus an intelligent act— combining the perfect employ- 
ment of the intellect for its own puj-pose, how is the fitness of 
each mora! preference to secure its object, perfected in another 
respect? It is the benignant tendency and fitness of the be- 
nevolent preference, active with unqualified and unerring aim 
for its object in the light of truth ; and it is the malignant 
tendency and fitness of the selfish preference, active with un- 
qualified and imerring aim for its object, under the same light! 
One is the act of a moral being, with the knowledge of good 
and evil, aiming to prevent misery, even tlie highest misery, 
and to produce the highest good of all other beings; the other 
is the act of a moral being with the knowledge of good and evil, 
aiming to destroy the highest good, and to produce the high- 
est misery of all other beings ! As mteUigeni action then, be- 
nevolence, in anotlier respect, is the best kind of action, and 
fielfishness the worst kind of action conceivable on the part of 
a moral being. 

I remark — 

In the third place, that each of the elective preferences un- 
der consideration, is a morally free action. A moral being 
has power to make either of these preferences in the circum- 
stances in which he acts, instead of the other ; and ie also 
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Tinder an absolute necesBity of making the one or the other. 
By making one therefore, he prevents the other in the only 
possible way of preventing it. Now each of these elective 
preferences has its peculiar tendency — the one its beneficial 
tendency, the other its destructive tendency' — ^considered sim- 
ply ae an elective preference of its object as supreme; and 
BO it would be, though the actual opposite of each preference 
were nothing more than its own. non-existence. But the 
actual opposite of each is not its own non-existence. A 
morally free being ia not merely under the necessity of mak- 
ing one of these preferences or not making it, that is, of mak- 
ing one or making no preference. If he does not make the 
one, he does and must make the other. Make which he may, 
he does more than make it — he prevents the opposite prefer- 
ence which otherwise must be made. Moral agency must 
serve one of two masters, when by serving one his designs 
are accomplished, while the same service, preventing all ser- 
vice to the other, defeats his designs. 

In tliis view, free agency is the grand, not to say the most 
momentous element in the nature of a moral being, as related 
to the happiness and misery of other beings. By giving ex- 
istence to one positive cause, whether of immense good or im- 
mense evil to them— to one of which such a being must give ex- 
istence — he prevents the other. If a free moral agent makes 
the henevolent preference, he not only gives existence to a posi- 
tive cause of immense good to all other beings, but in so 
doing he prevents the selfish preference in its stead, and so 
prevents a positive cause fitted to destroy all happiness, and 
to produce "the highest misery of all other beings. If such a 
being makes the selfish preferernoe^e not only gives existence 
to a cause of immense evil to other beings, but in so doing he 
prevents the benevolent preference in its stead, and so pre- 
vents a cause fitted to prevent all misery, and tD produce the 
highest well-being of all other beings. 

We are familiar with the precept, " Cease to do evil, and 
leam to do well," Now, were a moral being merely to 
cease to do evil, the simple act of ceasing from another ac- 
tion so fitted to destroy happiness, and to produce misery, 
would possess high worth and excellence. In like manner, 
great pi'avity and turpitude would pertain to the simple act 
of. ceasing to do well. But, acting morally, he can no mure 
Vot. I.— 2 
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cease to do evil, without doing well, than darkness can cease 
without light ; and he can no more cease to do well, without 
doing evil, than light can cease without darkness. There is 
for a moral being, no neutral ground to stand on. A moral 
being must be good, or he must be wicked. He must be for 
the greatest good, or against it. He must be benevolent or 
he must be selfish. Such is the nature of free moral agency, 
that he must prevent himself from being the one by being the 
other ; that by becoming in principle an angel of mercy, he 
must prevent himself from becoming in principle a demon in 
malignity ; and by becoming in principle a demon of malig- 
nity, he must prevent himself from becoming in principle an 
angel of mercy. In this respect then, what worth and excel- 
lence in the one kind of action, what pravity and turpitude 
in the other! Benevolence, on the part of a moral being, 
prevents selfishness, with all its fitness to cause ruin and 
wretchedness and woe to all other beings. Selfishness, on 
the part of a moral being, prevents benevolence, with its fit- 
ness to prevent the highest misery, and to secure the highest 
good of all other beings. What else than benevolence can 
prevent a cause of so much evil ? What else than selfishness 
can prevent a cause of so much good ? As morally free ac- 
tion then, viewed as related in this respect to the happiness 
and misery of other beings, benevolence is the best kind of 
action, and selfishness is the worst kind of action conceivable 
on the part of a moral being. 
I remark- 
In the fourth place, that each of the elective preferences of 
which I speak, is a permanent state of mind. By this I do 
not mean that it is immutable, nor that it never changes ; but 
that it remains in all practical doings. Indeed, when once 
formed, it never changes, nor can change, unless the mind 
changes denovo between the two great objects of moral choice. 
This the mind is exceedingly unapt to do, chiefly because 
the preference of an object as supreme, has a peculiar ten- 
dency to perpetuate itself, by confining thought and feeling 
to its object, and engrossing the whole mind with it. It 
thus strengthens feeling, and strengthens itself, and becomes 
perma/nent, so far as it can be, with a physical possibility 
and yet with the lowest probability of change. It is with 
these qualifications to be viewed as an abiding or Jixed,,&B 
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opposed to B.Jitful or Jluciuating state of mind. As soon as it 
exists, and without use or custom, it is a supreme atfectioQ 
fixed on its object as the chief good — as the portion of the soul 
—-and is thus in ite very beginning what philosophers have 
called it — a habit of the mind— in one form of it, the Hv 
ToiSfoiiTiit of Pythagoras, or "the habit of what ought to he." 
It is formed to be perma/neiit — to be engrossed with and ever 
intent on its object — to be ever present in the mind in relation 
to its object, that its object may never be disregarded, nor fail 
to be attained for want of constancy or fixedness of aifection. 
Here then, in the permanency of the supreme elective prefer- 
ence of a moral being, we have another element of its fitness to 
secure its object. Without this element or characteristic, there 
could be no such thing as moral character, the most momentous 
fact in respect to moral beings, nor any manifestations of char- 
acter in practical doings — none, of course, in its results of good 
and evil. All, in principle, would be nnfixed, fitful, and fluc- 
tuating — at most an incessant series of transitions from one su- 
preme affection or elective preference to the other. Neither 
would abide long enough to produce results. An essential 
element of moral character, whether good or bad, would be ut- 
terly wanting, because an essentia! element of fitness to either 
good or bad results would be utterly wanting. A constant 
fluctuation, as opposed to permanency in these preferences, 
would render that which has the highest conceivable worth 
utterly worthless, and that which is in the highest conceiv- 
able degree injurious, utterly harmless. Tbe absolute nature 
of each might remain the same; but neither having a relative 
nature, or sustaining any relation to any being or thing, could 
be either useful or injurious, either good or evil, either right 
or wrong. "Whatever be supposed in opposition to perma- 
nence in these preferences, so far as it is supposed, it anni- 
hilates all the good of the one, and all the evil of the otlier ; 
for so far it annihilates its existence, while with the element 
of permanence in each, there is the continuance of all that is 
good, useful or right, in the one, and all that is evil, injurious 
or wrong, in the other. How then, is the peculiar and exclu- 
sive fitness of the benevolent preference to prevent the highest 
misery, and to promote the highest good of all other sentient 
beings perfected by its permanency in the mind of the agent ? 
How, by the same element of the selfish preference,is disclosed 
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^its peculiar and exclusive fitness to destroy the highest good, 
and to produce the highest miseiy of all other heiugs ? Who 
doee not see in the permanency of the benevolent principle a 
signal worth and excellence to approve and admire ; and in the 
same characteristic of the selfish principle, a signal deformity 
and odiousness to disapprove and abhor? Tlie benevolent pref- 
erence onee formed by a moral being partakes as it were of 
his own immortality, and still lives and still acts to carry out 
its own blessed issues forever. The selfish preference formed 
by the same being, alike ceaseless in its activity and duration, 
remains to accomplish its results in wretchedness and woe for- 
ever. "Who shall measure tlie worth of perma/nence in the 
one, and thsfearfuliiess of permanence in the other ? The one, 
like the principle of self-preservation, which every moment 
guards and perpetuates life and its blessings, is ever present 
to guard and promote the highest -well-being of a sentient 
umverse ; the other, alike permanent and eftective, is ever 
present to devastate and make wretched that universe. As 
permmiMit action then, and viewed in relation to the happi- 
ness and misery of all other beings, benevolence is the best 
kind of action, and selfishness is the worst kind of action con- 
ceivable on the part of a moral being. 

I remark — 

In the fifth place, that each of the elective preferences un- 
der consideration, is a predominant act or state of the mind. 
I call it predominant, as it controls and directs all other action 
of the being in subservience to the accomplishment of its end 
or object. Fixed on its object or end aa supreme, its direct 
and peculiar tendency is, whether the object be good or bad, 
to employ every power of the agent in subordinate action for 
the accomplishment of its object. It brings into requisition 
the whole inner and outer man, the , intellect, susceptibility, 
will, and heart, in all the various forms of thought, feeling, 
affection, volition, with all the powers of executive action, 
and all in subseivience to the supreme object. The labors, 
the toils, and the hardships of self-denial in one case, are 
made easy and light by a willing mind and a ready hand, 
while in the other, to invade and destroy the rights, the peace, 
the happiness of others, is a work of alacrity and exultation. 
Thus an apostle suffers the loss of all things, and the hero 
desolates kingdoms; and each is a cheerful martyr to his 
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cause. Thus the supreme preference, in its true tendency, 
takes absolute dominion in the soul, and reigns with control- 
ing sway over the entire productive energy of the agent. 

While such is the peculiar and exclusive characteristic of 
the benevolent and selfish preference, every moral being is 
doomed by a necessity of nature, to place himself under the 
absolute dominion and control of tbe one or the other of these 
preferences. It is an ordinance of his very being, that he can- 
not serve botli these masters, and must serve one. The pref- 
erence of one of the only two objects of moral choice, excludes 
the other from all thought except to oppose and resist it, and 
therefore shuts off all controlling influence from it as an object 
to be attained, as it were by its utter annihilation, and so con- 
secrates his whole being to the attainment of the supreme ob- 
ject. He thinks, he feels, he wills, ho acts ; he lives, or as 
the case may be, he dies for it. Such is the nature-^such the 
tendency of each of the two great moral principles or prefer- 
ences of a moral being, as a predomincmt principle. What 
now is it, as the benevolent — what as the selfish principle in 
its relation to the happiness and misery of other beings? What 
is it in a being, whose exaltation in the scale of being likens 
him to his Maker, in the nature and greatness of powers to pro- 
duce results in happiness and misery? What is it for a being, 
like an archangel strong — ^strong in intellect, in emotion, in 
wiU, in executive power, to, be under the constant and entire 
dominion of perfect benevolence ; — or what instead, to be un- 
der the constant and absolute dominion of unquahfied selfish- 
ness I In the one case, what high devisings and plans of 
wisdom, what desires and affections of heart absorbed and 
glowing with their object — what intensity and strength of firm 
resolve, what ceaseless activity of all productive energies, 
devoted to the prevention of the highest misery and the pro- 
duction of the highest well-being of all 1 In the other case, 
what a like devotion of the same exalted powers, to the de- 
struction of the higliest well-being, and the production of the 
highest misery of all 1 Look now on the actual results as real, 
and learn the benignant dominion of benevolence — the terrific 
dominion of selfishness. Survey the broad field of eternity, 
cheered, and brightened, and blessed with the fruits and harvests 
of the joyous activities of reigning benevolence ; and then, the 
same field made desolate, and dark, and dead in the woes of reign-- 
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ing selfishness. See in the one principle the brightest image of 
that infinite uncreated excellence, that niakee heaven ; see in 
the other the very spirit that ■would convert all into the dark 
world of hell. Measure now, in relation to other heinge, the 
perfect fitness of the one to good, and the perfect fitness of the 
other to evil, as the predominant and reigning principle of a 
moral being. What so manifest in the form of absolute knowl- 
edge, as that benevolence is the best, and selfishness the worst 
kind of action which, on the part of such beings can be conceived. 

I now proceed, as I proposed, to consider — 

(2.) The nature of benevolence, and of selfishness, as the one is 
related to the happiness, and the other to the misery of the agent. 

My design is to show, that benevolence on the part of a 
moral being is perfectly fitted to give him the highest happiness 
of which he is capable from action ; and that selfishness is per- 
fectly fitted to give him the highest misery of which he is capa- 
ble from action. 

These things will appear, if we consider some of the essen- 
tial characteristics of each of these kinds of action. 

In the first place ; benevolence on the part of a moral being 
is perfectly fitted to secure to him the highest happiness, and 
selfishness the highest misery, of which he is capable from the 
objects of action. By the object of action I mean all that 
which a moral being in the elective preference of liis supreme 
object, may be truly said to will or choose, that is, the object 
itself and the necessary means of obtaining it. With this ex- 
planation of the object of action in view, I proceed to show that — 

£enevolenoe on tkepaH of a moral hemg is perfectly Jitted to 
secure to him the highest happi/ness of which he is capable from 
any object of acUon. This may be shown thus : there is no 
conceivable object of action from which a moral being is capa- 
ble of deriving so much happine8S,as from the highest happi- 
ness of all other beings, including what is necessarily involved 
in the existence of this object of preference, particularly the 
non-existence of the highest misery of all other sentient beings, 
and the perfect virtue of all other moral beings. But benevo- 
lence is the action and the only action on the part of a moral 
being, which is perfectly fitted t< secure this object or end of 
action. Benevolence therefore is the action and only action on 
the part of a moral being, which is perfectly fitted to secure to 
him the highest happiness of which he is capable from any 
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object of action. Now the necessary and perfect means of a 
good end, liae all the worth or value of the end itself. Benev- 
olence then, on the part of a moral helng, as the necessary 
and perfect means of the highest well-being of all other beings, 
and as such the necessary and perfect means of the highest 
happiness to himseif, of which he is capable from any object 
of action, has all tlie worth or value to him of his highest hap- 
piness from any object of action. No equal worth or value to 
a moral being can be conceived to pertain to any other action, 
on account of its relation to the object of action. Or thus: 
while action on the part of a moral being, which would have 
no object of worth or value to him, could itself have no worth 
or value to him, the worth or value of action on the part of 
such a being to him is at least equal to the worth or value to 
him of its object ; and the worth or value to him of its object, is 
equal to the worth or value of the happiness of which he is ca- 
pable from the object of action. In the present case, tlie action 
is benevolence ; and the happiness of which the agent is capar 
ble from the object or end of the action,is the highest of which 
he is capable from any object or end of action. Benevolence 
therefore, has to Mm a woith or excellence equal to that of the 
highest happiness which he can derive from any object or end 
of action, and has, of course, the highest worth or value to 
hint, compared with any action conceivable on his part, in 
relation to the object or end of action. 

The same thing will appear, if we consider more particularly 
the import of the word good, or what it is that constitutes 
worth, value, excellence. Tlie goodness, or the worth, or the 
value, or the excellence of a thing, is not the ahsokde nature, 
but the relative nature of that of which it is the predicate; 
or, more particularly, it is the real nature of that of which 
it is predicated, as related to senMent leing. Even happiness 
itself is not good, or has no worth or value, except aa related 
to a sentient being who can enjoy it. Were there no being 
capable of happiness, and oould there in the nature of things 
be no such being, nothing could be good, nothing could pos- 
sess worth, value, or excellence; for there could be neither 
happiness, nor the means of happiness, nor yet even the idea 
or notion of either. Nothing is good but happiness and the 
means of happiness, including the absence of misery and the 
means of its absence. Were every thing as it is — were God 
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and his vast creation as they are, with the single exception of 
all capacity of happiness and all possibility of such capacity 
— all would he utterly worthless. All the worth or value of 
man or of any other moral being, consists in liis capacity of 
happiness and of that self-active nature -which qualifies him 
to produce happiness to other beings and to himself. All the 
worth, or value, or goodness, or excellence, which pertains to 
action on the part of a moral heing, is its fitness or adaptation 
to produce these results. The best kind of action, therefore, 
on his part, is that which is exclusively and perfectly fitted to 
produce the highest happiness of others, and his own highest 
happiness. This kind of action in its relation to the happi- 
ness of others, and its relation at least in one respect, to the 
happiness of the agent himself, is benevolence or benevolent 
action. This kind of action is good, not simply as it is per- 
fectly fitted to produce the highest happiness of all other 
beings, but also as by being thus fitted to produce the highest 
happiness of all other beings, it is perfectly fitted to pro- 
duce the highest happiness of the agent, of which he is capa- 
ble from any object or end of action. Its heing perfectly 
fitted to produce the highest happiness of all other beings, 
constitutes its worth or value to them, and it is the same fitr 
ness on which the highest happiness of the agent in the case 
depends, and which constitutes, in one respect, the worth or 
value of the action to him; for his highest happiness, so far 
as it depends on the objects of action, depends on the object 
of this action, and so depends on the action itself, as exclu- 
sively and perfectly fitted to produce the object on which the 
highest happiness to himself, of which he is capable from any 
object of action, depends. While therefore, in the manner ex- 
plained, the worth or value of the action to the agent himself, 
in one respect, essentially depends on or consists in the relation 
of the action to the highest happiness of all other beings, it 
also depends on the relation of the action to his own happiness. 
Were the agent wholly unsusceptible to happiness from tiie 
happiness of others, and as, therefore, he must be wholly in- 
different to their happiness, he must he wholly indifierent to 
benevolence on his own part as the means of their happiness. 
Benevolence in such a ease could possess no worth or value 
to him, either directly or indirectly. But being capable of 
higher happiness from the highest happiness of all other beings 
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than fi-om any other object of action, and benevolence being 
the only action perfectly fitted to secure the highest happiness 
of al! other beings, it is perfectly fitted to secure to liim the 
highest happinesa of which he is capable from any object of 
action ; and of course, the highest happiness of which he is 
capable from any action on account of its relation to the ob- 
ject of action. 

And now, what is the worth or value of this kind of action 
on the part of a moral being to himself? It is not identical 
with the worth to him of the highest happiness of all other 
beings, or with the worth to him of his own happiness from 
their happiness. But the worth of the action to him is 
e^ual to the worth to Mm of either the highest happiness of 
all other beings, or of his own happiness from their highest 
happiness. The worth to Tiitn, of the highest happinesa of all 
other beings, is its fitness to give him the highest happinesa 
of which lie is capable froin any object of action; and the 
worth to him of benevolent action is its perfect and exclusive 
fitness to produce the highest happiness of all otlier beings, 
and herein its perfect fitness to secure to him the highest 
happiness of which he is capable from any object of action. 

Nor is it necessary to the worth or value of benevolence on 
the part of a moral being, that the highest happiness of all 
other beings, or that his own happiness as the direct effect of 
this object actually exist ; for the action has the same nature 
— the same fitness to produce these results, whether they are 
actually produced or not. Nor in estimating the worth of be- 
nevolence to the agent are we to view him as under the con- 
trolling dominion of the selfish principle, when his suscepti- 
bilities to the happiness of others, and to his own happiness 
from it are rendered dormant and dead by the influence of 
that principle. But we are to view the mind in the perfect 
exercise of its powers, especially when its susceptibilities to 
happiness, in the full play of their perfect activity, give their 
perfect results. To appreciate then, the worth or value of be- 
nevolence on the part of a moral being to himaelf, we must 
measure the worth or value of that happiness which such a 
being in the perfect use of his high powers and capacities, 
would derive from the non-existence of ihe highest misery, 
and the existence of the highest happiness of all other beings, 
as the actual and true product of his own action. What a' 
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source of happineaa to a moral being were sucli an object. 
What but comparative insignificance and vanity were happi- 
ness from tlie only other object of action — the world' — on the 
part of such a being. "What other action on his part can 
afi'ord him such happiness from the object of action, and pos- 
sess in this respect such worth or value to him as that which 
should prevent the highest misery, and produce the highest 
blessedness of God and of his sentient creation. What worth, 
what excellence, would such a scene of moral beauty and 
magnificence, with all its blessedness, give to the action which 
was its true and proper cause. 

I no* proceed to say, that — 

Selfislmess on the part of a moral being is perfectly fitted to 
secure to him the highest misery of which he is capable from 
any object or end of action. There is no conceivable object 
or end of action on the part of a mora! being, from which he is 
capable of deriving so much misery, as from the highest mis- 
ery of all other beings, including what is necessarily involved 
in the object of his preference; particularly, the non-existence 
of the highest happiness of all other beings, and the perfect 
vice or wickednees of all other moral beings. Selfishness, as 
we have seen, is the action and the only action of a moral 
being, which is perfectly fitted to secure this object, or this 
result of action, to other beings. Selfishness therefore is the 
action, and the only action on his part, which is perfectly 
fitted to secure to him the highest misery of which he is capa- 
ble from any object or end of action. Now the necessary and 
perfect means of a bad end, is as bad — as evil — as is the end 
itself, to the being whose end it is. Selfishness then, on the 
part of a moral being, as the only and perfect means of the 
highest misery of all other beings, with all that is involved in 
this evil, and as such a means, the only and perfect means of 
the highest misery of which he is capable from any object 
or end of action, is as great an evil to him, as is the object or 
end itself, or as is his own highest misery from any object or 
end of action. 

The remarks already made respecting the word good, muta- 
tis mutamdis, apply to the word evU. The word eml, like the 
word good, is a relative term ; that is, it denotes the nature of 
that of which it is a predicate, as related to sentient ieing. 
Even misery or suffering is evil only as related to a sentient 
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being, who can experience or feel it. Nothing is evil but mis- 
ery or suffering, and the means of it, including the absence of 
happiness and the means of its absence. All the evil which 
pertains to action on the part of a moral being, is its titness 
or adaptation to produce misery or suffering to other beings 
and to himself. The worst kind of action therefore on the part 
of a moral being, is that which is exclusively and perfectly 
fitted to produce the highest misery of all other beings, and 
his own highest misery. This tind of action in its relation to 
the misery of others, and in its relation at least in one respect 
to the misery of the agent himself, is selfishness. This kind of 
action is evil, not simply as it is perfectly fitted to produce the 
highest misery of all other beings, but also, as being on account 
of this very fitness, or in tliis very fitness, perfectly fitted to 
produce the highest misery of the agent, of which he is capa- 
ble from any object or end of action. While therefore the 
evil nature of the action as an evil to the agent,depends on its 
relation to the highest miseiy of others, it also depends on the 
relation of the action to himself. "Were the agent entirely 
unsusceptible to misery from the misery of others, and there- 
fore necessarily entirely indifferent to their misery, he must 
also be utterly indifferent to selfishness on his own part as the 
means of their misery. Selfishness on his part, in such a case, 
could be no evil to him. It is obvious then, that one essential 
element of the evil of selfishness to the agent, is its perfect fit- 
ness to produce the highest misery of all other beings, and in 
this respect, or on this very account, its perfect fitness to give 
him the highest misery of which he is capable from any object 
or end of action ; and of course the highest misery of which he 
is capable from any action, on account of its relation to the ob- 
ject or end of action. 

The evil of this kind of action to the agent is equal either to 
the evil to him of the highest misery of all other beings, or to* 
the evil to him of his own misery from their highest misery. 
Nor is it necessary to the intrinsic evil of the action, that the 
actual results in misery to others or to himself actually exist. 
But to appreciate the evil to himself of selfishness on the part 
of a moral being, we must measure the evil of that misery 
which such a being in the perfect unpervertcd action of his 
powers and capacities, would derive from the non-existence of 
the highest happiness, and the existence of the highest misery 
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of all other beings, as the actual product of his own action, 
What a source of misery to such a being, were such an bb- 
ject or end of action fnlly aceomplished 1 What other action 
on his part can bring to liira so much misery from the ob- 
ject of action, and m this respect, be so great an evil to liim, 
as that action which should destroy the highest blessedness of 
this sentient universe, and fill it with woe ? 

Thus it appears, that benevolence on the part of a moral 
being is perfectly fitted to secure to him the highest happi- 
ness, and selfishness, the highest misery, of which he is capa- 
ble yj-om the objects or ends of action. Benevolence then, as 
related in this respect to the agent's own happiness, ie to him 
the best kind of action, and selfishness as related in this respect 
to the misery of the agent, is to him the worst kind of action. 

1 remark — 

In the second place ; that benevolence on the part of a moral 
being is perfectly fitted to afiFord him the highest happiness, 
and selfiehneae, the highest misery, of which he is capable from 
any action, as each is mielligenA action. This characteristic or 
element of the two kinds of action in its relation to tlie happi- 
ness and misery of all other beings than the agent, we have 
already considered. We now contemplate it in its relation to 
the happiness and misery of the agent himself. Next in de- 
gree to that happiness or that misery of which tlie mind is 
capable from the action of the will and the heart, are that hap- 
piness and that misery of which it is capable from the action 
of the intellect in the form of knowledge. This happiness and 
this misery on the part of a moral being, depend on what is 
known, or on the objects of knowledge, and the use made of it. 
Now a moral being, in all moral action, whether he acts for 
good or for evil, for weal or for woe, acts intelligently. What- 
ever he does — whatever object he aims at, whatever results ho 
produces, he acts not in ignorance, not under mistake, not with 
doubt, but with knowledge. The two great objects or ends of 
all moral action are known — known in their nature, known in 
their difference, known in all their vastness, as the highest 
happiness, and the highest misery of all sentient being. Tlie 
will, the heart, the entire susceptibility, and productive energy 
— the whole man, acts not in the darkness of ignorance or error, 
but in the light of truth. In respect to the most momentous 
agency in the universe of causes, ttu^oI action, he knows what 
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is true, what is false, what is good, what is evil, according to 
the eternal and immutahle nature of things. Act as he may, 
he acts with a just and adequate view and comprehension of all 
that need be known, that the great end of all being — of all ex- 
istence may be accomplished or be defeated. And now what is 
such knowledge to such a being — what, if he aete morally 
right ; what, if he acts morally wrong. Knowledge, how de- 
lightful, joyous, in the one case^ — how exquisitely painful in the 
other I How diverse these acts, with the same results, done in 
the darkness and blind stupidity of mere physical agencies or 
causes! This perfect knowledge with right moral action — such 
knowledge rightly used, applied, employed for its tme end, we 
see at once is the light of life to the sonl. The knowledge of 
all that can bless and of all that can curse a sentient universe — 
knowledge of all that ought to be and ought not to he, with 
knowledge, that al! on his part which ought to be is— such 
knowledge is the constant associate of perfect benevolence in 
a moral being — in its absolute certainty, its clear and cloudless 
effulgence, enlightening, directing, qnickening al) his spiritual 
activities to their trne result in the perfect blessedness of all— 
who shall value its objects, who shall measure its extent, who 
nnfold its perfection, who utter its joys ! A moral being, per- 
fect, immortal, ever living, ever acting under the approving 
eye of Omniscience, and " seeing as he is seen, and knowing as 
he is known I" 

What now, is such knowledge to a moral being of the op- 
posite character? Knowledge consciously, deliberately, and wil- 
fully resisted, hated, perverted — knowledge, while it excludes 
all ignorance that might palliate guilt or mitigate its pangs, 
reveals the full measure of both. Knowledge, when ignor- 
ance were bliss — light a thousand-fold more terrific than 
deepest darkness — light reveaUng a nioral being to himself in 
the work of destroying all good, and producing all evil ! What 
degradation in rank, what perversion of faculties, what frustra^ 
tion of the high end of his being, what ruin to others, what 
Belf-ruin — ^himself knowing aU, and yet doing all — living, act- 
ing amid the wreck and wretchedness of his own work, and 
knowing all only to be wretched in all he knows! 

I remark — 

In the third place, that another element of fitness in each 
of the two kinds of action specified, to secure its resiilt to the 
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agent, is that it is his own acHon. Tlie same action duly con- 
templated by one who is not its author, would aiFord him as 
the action were good or bad, a high degree of pleasure or a 
high degree of pain. But how would this pleasure or paiu 
be augmented were the action Am own ! The action has now 
a new element. It is his. action. The mere fact, that tliat 
which gives us pleasure or pain is owrs, and more especially 
that it is ours hy production or authorship, is a source of a 
high, distinct and peculiar pleasure or pain. We value happi- 
ness, or we value natural beauty or excellence the more be- 
cause it is our own; and we abhor misery, or we abhor natural 
defonoity or worthlessness the more because it is our own. 
In respect to an aetion or work which is owr own, which has 
high worth or excellence, the fact is more striking and ob- 
vious. "Who that has read with pleasure and learned to ap- 
preciate Milton's " Paradise Lost," would not be aware of a 
new and peculiar pleasure, were that immortal poem the pro- 
duct of his own genius ? In view then of an action charac- 
terized by sueh unparalleled worth and excellence as perfect 
henevolenee on the part of a moral being, an aetion perfectly 
fitted to prevent the highest misery, and to produce the highest 
happiness of all other beings, perfectly fitted to please and bless 
God and his sentient creation — to say, " I have done it," must 
be a source of happiness, which in this respect, can have no 
parallel, as the effect of any or all other action conceivable. 
For a being capable of this happiness, to lose it, how great the 
loss ; to secure it and perpetuate it in the perfect exercise of 
his exalted powers forever, what a possession for immortality ! 
On tlie contrary, the opposite action of a moral being, for 
the same reason, is in a high degree painful. It is his own 
action. !No one can duly contemplate sueh aetion in its fear- 
ful and fell malignity, even as the act of another being, with- 
out a painful, revolting abhorrence. How then, must the pain- 
fuln^s of this emotion be augmented when the action is his 
own. The action has now another element. It is his aetion, 
and the emotion is not mere abhorrence, but it is self-abhyr- 
r&noe, with that oppressive painfulness which admits of no 
alleviation. Were it but the act of another, that would afford 
sensible relief. But the whole weight and burden of author- 
ship fall on him. The destruction of the highest happiness, 
and the production of the highest misery forevermore, ia the 
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! of the evil, of tlie turpitude of hia own act. It is 
his act, which can never be Biidone ; or rather, in view of its 
remediless result, it is his act being done forever, and there- 
fore, with the ruin ever before him, he sees himself the con- 
tinued perpetrator of this deed of death. In view of such an 
act— such a work, to be obliged to say, "I have done it" — 
this is one element of that unqualified self-abhorrence which 
completes the misery of a moral being, on account of wrong 
moral action. What an inheritance were this, when apart — 
alone, in the reflective solitude of eternity ! 
I remark- 
In the fourth place, that another element in each kind of 
moral action, is that it ia done with mwaZ liberty. An in- 
telligent agent, we may suppose, would reflect on a neces- 
sary action having the same relations to the happiness and 
misery of other beings as a free action, with emotions of pleas- 
ure in the one ease, and of pain in the other. But how would 
the pleasure in the one case, and the pain in the other be 
heightened in view of the action, as done with power to do 
the opposite in its stead — done, when otherwise the opposite 
must be done — done, when do which he may,he does more, 
he avoids doing and so prevents the opposite action. What a 
determination tiion, is that of free-will in moral action ! We 
all know how moral liberty burdens the soul with moral 
responsibility. If it discharge that responsibility, what joy 
and triumph it finds in so doing ! If it violates it, how the 
violation remains to oppress and crush the spirit! What 
power of life and death to the soul, in moral liberty I \ Where- 
fore is this? It is that moral liberty, compared with what 
would be without it, in one case doubles the happiness, and 
in the other doubles the misery, of which the agent is cap- 
able from action as it is related to its objects. 

Consider this in respect to benevolence or benevolent action. 
Either of two positive actions — the one with its tendency to 
the highest conceivable good, or the other with its tendency 
to the highest conceivable evil of other beings, is possible to 
the agent. The action in respect to the objects of action, ia 
elective ; and determines one of these great issues of action, 
and so prevents the other. The agent is under the absolute 
necessity of doing one positive action or the other positive 
action ; and when he can do either instead of the other, does 
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that which in its true tendency blesses all, and in so doing 
prevents the doing of that which in its true tendency curses 
all. His therefore, must be the twofold joy of this twofold 
achievement. And is there then no peculiar joy in avoiding 
and so preventing the evil in such a case? Who does not 
know the joy of escaping death, when life and death are placed 
in an even balance? And is there no peculiar joy, when right 
and wrong moral action with their respective tendencies and 
results are thus poised on moral liberty, in doing the right 
when otherwise the wrong would and must be done? What a 
deliverance from evil is thus effected, in tlie accomphshment 
of good ! What a sublime power in a moral being is the 
will acting right, when otherwise it must act wrong! Look 
through heaven and earth, what other power is sublime— what 
other is there to admire — in what other to rejoice I Power 
necessitated to act with a sure result for the highest happiness 
or for the highest misery of all, and free to act for eitlier instead 
of the other, and acting right ! How is the conscious joy of 
acting right heightened by the conscious and equal joy of not 
acting wrong — becoming the twofold joy, that of action per- 
fectly fitted to bless, and that of avoiding action perfectly 
fitted to curse a sentient universe ! It is tlie moral liberty of 
action, giving to the self-complacency of virtue, a signal, unsiir- 
passed element of joy — even the twofold blessedness within, of 
electively preventing a hell and creating a heaven without. 
What other action conceivable can aiford such happiness to a 
moral being? 

Let us now briefly contemplate sei/lshness or selfish action 
as done in the exercise of Tuoral liberty. Here the same ele- 
ment so benign in benevolent action, becomes only a fearful 
and deadly evil. In this kind of action there is also a twofold 
performance, involving a twofold issue. How great the evil, 
in evil done and in good prevented. The agent by his one act, 
spreads the broad field of sentient existence with desolation, 
misery and woe, not where otherwise there had been nothing, 
but where otherwise, by his own opposite act he had difi"used 
life, joy and perfect blessedness to aU. By his one act he has 
both destroyed the good and produced the evil. His there- 
fore must be the twofold misery of this twofold deed of death. 
And is tliere no additional pecuUar misery in an act, which 
while it produces so much evil also destroys so much good, 
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■when the agent might ae well have prevented tlie evil and 
produced the good? To stand at this fountain of life or of 
death to all, and by one act to open the stream that shall flow 
forth in desolation and woe unmingled, remediless, etei'nal, 
when I might instead by another act, cause the rivers of pleas- 
ure and of the fullness of joy to flow fovevermore — to do that 
which is thus fitted to curse, instead of that which ia thus 
fitted to bless all sentient being — it is this, which gives to t6- 
morse one of its peculiar elements of unequaled agony. What 
a fearful power \%fre^rwill, acting morally wrong ! Who shall 
measure the conscious agony of acting morally wrong, enhanced 
by the eq^ual agony of not acting morally right in its place ! 
Here is no necessity to alleviate what could not be avoided — 
but conscious freedom — conscious moral liberty, with the two- 
fold agony of the twofold work of destroying the highest hap- 
piness, and of producing the highest misery of alt other beings 
— the twofold agony within, of preventing a heaven and of 
producing a hell Mii^Aow^/ What other action can give such 
misery to a moral being ? 

I remark — 

In the fifth place; that another element in each kind of 
moral action, is that it ia predominant action. Under this re- 
lation, it is what is commonly called the governing ^rirwi^le of 
the mind, inasmuch as in its true nature and tendency, it reigns 
over the whole man, controlling and directing all other action 
in subservience to the accomplishment of its object or end. 
We have already contemplated this relation of the two kinds 
of moral action to the happiness and misery of others than the 
agent. Nor is there perhaps any other relation under which 
the one more impressively reveals itself as the means of happi- 
ness, and the other of misery to the agent himself. As a pre- 
dominant principle, whether the morally right or the morally 
wrong principle, it sways and determines all, all thought, all 
feeling or emotion, all desires, all volitions, all subordinate and 
all executive action — the whole inner and outer man. It is the 
grand central power, which takes under its dominion the en- 
tire productive energy of a moral being. It thus employs 
powers the most exalted — powers, which in comparison de- 
grade all others — powers unparalleled for good and for evil — 
either for the best, or for the worst conceivable results of 
power. 
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Contemplate tlien, a moral being placing benevolence on 
the throne, and giving it perfect dominion over himself. Yon 
see in such a being, one made to live and to act for the pre- 
vention of the highest miserj, and for the production of the 
highest happiness of a sentient universe. Behold these cano- 
pying heavens — each world of this vast system perhaps the 
residence of spiritual and immortal beings lite our own I Amid 
what amplitude and splendors of existence a moral being is 
destined to live and to act forever I With this destination 
every thing comports. You see powers and capacities fitted 
to this high end. You see subordinate objects, ends, motives — 
tlie laws and modes of subordinate action, and executive doings, 
combined to give completeness to the system. You see all 
worthy of the infinite attributes of their author — all stamped 
with and fitted for, never-ending existence. In such a being 
you see benevolence tlie reigning principle — governing, guid- 
ing, employing these high powers for these high ends — direct- 
ing and consecrating all with delightful activity to the accom- 
plishment of these results, and with the joyous anticipation of 
accomplishing them forever. And now to sway such a scep- 
ter—to reign over and employ such powers for such ends — 
thus to govern and employ intelligence, and feeling, and 
emotion, and will, and heart— the entire productive energy of 
an immortal spirit, and that spirit one's self — what other do- 
minion, what other condition of being, is worthy of a desire or a 
thought? What sublime dignity, what moral excellence, beauty 
and glory, in the reigning principle itselfl What absolute 
perfection it imparts to the whole nature of a being the gi-eat- 
est of all, save Him who made him I What, compared with 
this, are tlie splendors of earthly royalty, even of the monarch 
of a thousand empires? Compared with hina, this were the 
apocalyptic angel, seen standing in the sun. Is there pleaaurc 
— is there happiness in the possession and use of power? What 
higher pleasure, what higher happiness tlian the possession and 
perfect use of the powers of a moral being, guided and eon- 
trolled by perfect love to their perfect issues ? Particularly, 
under the guidance and control of such a principle, how would 
the mtelleot awake, in all its forms of action, and in the vastnesa 
of its power 1 How, in the delightful activity of its unimpaired 
vigor, would it grapple with themes worthy of its strength ! 
How, as destined to know and to know still more forever, 
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would it exult in its own expansion and enlargement! How 
■would it remove the clouds and darknese, that intercept the 
knowledge of all that is great, and good and fair, and devoted 
to reasonings and contemplations which become the minds of 
angels, partake of their happiness, in seeing and knowing all 
in the sun-light of changeless truth ! How also, would the 
dominion of such a principle extend to all the primary active 
principles of our nature 1 No dull inactivity would oppress 
the mind ; no reluctant sloth more wearisome than the effort 
it dreads, would stupefy the powers. Its self-active natm-e 
would be ever awake in all its susceptibilities to objects with- 
out and objects within — to the happiness of others and its own 
in their beautiful coincidence — to moral rectitude in its love- 
liness, and to moral pravity in its turpitude — to the attractive 
fitness of all means to ends which are good, and to the revolt- 
ing fitness of all means to ends which are evil. The desire 
of knowledge, 'the desire of excellence, the desire of power, 
the desire of the esteem and love of others, the desire of so- 
ciet:y — every desire, tendency and appetency of our nature of 
the class which seem least capable of perversion, would he in 
place, and active to fulfill its function and to find its own 
gi-atiflcation. Under the reigu of this principle, there would 
be emulation without ambition, exaltation without pride, self- 
approbation without vanity, distinction without envy, acquisi- 
tion without avarice, temperance without austerity, economy 
without meanness, liberality without prodigality, and excite- 
ment without agitation. There would be no extremes either 
in deficiency or excess, and no violence by conflict. How 
too it would subdue, regulate, and direct all those propen- 
sities, lusts, and passions which annoy, molest and make 
■wretched; preventing internal anarchy, bringing all into 
peaceful subjection, imparting order and harmony in their 
attractive beauty, and employing all these essential elements 
of our nature, even those which have been counted its ^and 
defects and blemishes, only as the instruments of our highest 
well-being. Instead of the storms and tempests of ungoverned 
appetite and passion, to darken and disturb the serenity witliin, 
the ever-present shekinah would difiuse its perpetual luster and 
influence. 

Consider too, its achievements in difficulties overcome and 
deeds performed. Its work is to resist, to overcome, to control 
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all oljstacloe and all enemies to truth, to virtue and happiness. 
How it corrects prejudice and willful pertinacity of opinion, 
with their false judgments and errors! How it welcomes 
truth not only in its light, hut in its practical power I If error 
is death, what victories are these! How it overcomes the 
world, vanquishing every form of temptation, resisting corrupt 
example, repelling the seductive attractions of wealth, honor 
and pleasure, using the world as not abusing it, and rendering all 
its gifts tributary to a pilgrimage hastening to a better country. 
In its onward way, it is discouraged by no obstacles, stopped 
by no fatigue, put to flight by no terrors ; but pet-petuating its 
own strength for higher achievements by its use, it becomes 
stronger and stronger for its everlasting triumphs. Wliat deeds 
of magnanimity it has performed, in dungeons, on scaffolds, on 
the rack, in the fire, to which worldly heroism furnishes no 
parallel— -deeds that need not the acclamations of admiring 
men, for they are crowned with God's approbation. How too, 
in all the varied forms of beneficence, it sends forth the almoners 
of its bounty— the ministering spirits of its love I By its prac- 
tical sympathies, by its supplies of want, by the prevention of 
evil, by the removal of suffering and the relief of sorrow, by the 
instruction of ignorance, the reformation of vice and the restora- 
tion to virtue, how, like our great Exemplar, it feeds the hungi-y, 
heals the sick, gives sight to the blind, binds up the broken- 
hearted, and raises the dead to life 1 It is the spirit of well- 
doing on angel-wings, waiting the orders of the throne, or 
flying on errands of mercy in their execution. How it adorns 
the mind with all the minor virtues of the inner man ! How 
it meets crosses with cheerfulneBS, suffering with patience, 
trials with submission, injuries with forgiveness, wrath with 
meekness, persecution with prayer, rendering good for evil, 
and blessing for cursing, and bringing all, by these conq^uests, 
into sweet and peaceful subjection, how gracefully it sways 
the scepter! No jarring elements or violent changes without 
interrupt " the soul's calm sunshine and heartfelt joy." In 
this sanctuary dwell truth and uprightness, integrity and jus- 
tice, love and gratitude, kindness, good-will and mercy. Piety 
also is here, with its adoring reverence, and love and gratitude, 
with its steadfast hope in immutable goodness, its confidence 
reposing in everlasting strength, and its fullness of joy flowing 
from the fountains of eternity. This is benevolence reigning 
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in the heart. How, under its perfect dominion, would the soul 
be hlessed I On earth, would those sister seraphs, holiness 
and happiness, again dwell in every heart, and paradise be 
regained! Like the Supreme on the throne above, suminon- 
ing the angel hosts to His service, it calls forth the full and 
bright assemblage of all the minor virtues and graces to do its 
will, in blessing and in being blessed. This is the moral excel- 
lence of a moral being with its happiness — that moral excel- 
lence, whose worth, beauty, loveliness can be seen only in 
heaven's light, whose raptures can be expressed only in 
heaven's song. It is heaven itself. 

Let us now contemplate the selfish principle enthroned in 
the heart of a moral being. We see every thing reversed. 
-Under this dominion, we see the same exalted powei's — -powers 
unparalleled for good and for evil, employed for the worst con- 
ceivable results of power. The high powers of intellect, of 
emotion, of will and heart, which qualify for action amid the 
scenes and grandeurs of eternity, powers and capacities which 
reveal the image, are stamped with the immortality, and be- 
speak the highest design of a creating Deity ; these powers, 
with the productive energies and unchanging laws of executive 
action, ai'e devoted to the destruction of the highest happiness, 
and to the production of the highest misery of a sentient uni- 
verse ; these powers in their uncounteracted nature and tend- 
ency — for so truth contemplates them — make sure their re- 
sults. And now, what is it to the agent himself, thus to 
employ such powere for such ends ? What is it, to establish 
such a dominion over himself? What a perversion of facul- 
ties, what a defeat of high destiny, what low and still lower 
depths of degradation, what an outrage on nature, what utter 
self-destruction ! More pai-ticularly, how under the influence 
of the selfish principle the exalted power of intellect is em- 
ployed ! This faculty of a moral being is made to preside over 
and direct all his other powers. It gives to such a being the 
knowledge of the greatest of all truths — thul to he happy, he 
wjuet ie good} and yet in forming and acting under the selfish 
principle, it governs him by the greatest of all lies— ^^tri to "be 
jMppy, he tmist he selfish. "As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he." He who thinks right, wiU feel and act right ; 
he who thinks wrong, will feel wrong and act wrong. Every 
impure affection, every corrupt principle, every criminal de- 
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sign, every wrong and vicious action, has its antecedent in 
thouglit. Tho\ights gi'ow into desires, desires ripen into 
resolves, and resolves terminate in execution. "Ont of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts." What next ? " Murders, adul- 
teries, fornication, thefts, false witness, blasphemies." All 
begins in thought. Thoughts arc the precureors of all the 
storms and tempests of the soul — the floodgates of all which 
desolates, atHicts, corrupts and ruins the immortal mind. Thus 
inteUeet, that high faculty, which so exalts a moral being 
above every other, by giving him all truth neceesarj- to the 
highest perfection of being, gives him for his practical guid- 
ance and control only falsehood and lies. "With such things 
to be known, and with such intelligence to know them — such 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge, with sucli power to know 
them by intuition, by consciousness, by reflection, by memory, 
by reason and judgment, with such intelligence dwelling amid 
the light of truth, of life, of blessedness, and yet every right and 
true conviction is held in abeyance, and every practical opera^ 
tion of thought, of contemplation, of reasoning, gives error, 
falsehood and death I At the saino time, this intelligence by 
a necessity of its own nature, must see and know its own fear- 
ful perversions and the fearful issues ! Who shall measure 
the unhappiness, the miseries of such perversions of such a 
power— of the violence and outrage done to this godlike faculty ? 
Consider now the influence of the seltish over all those primary 
principles of the soul, which directly lead to all subordinate 
emotions, desires and affections. And here its first eff'ect is 
to resist, counteract, and pai'alyze that highest susceptibility 
of the mind — susceptibility to happiness from the well-being 
of others. Tliis part of our nature, which is the basis of all feel- 
ing in respect to right and wrong doing, of all the affections, 
desires, and emotions that respect the true well-being of others 
and our own, is held in abeyance, or rather benumbed into 
inaction and torpidity. 
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sabordinat* action.— BenevoleBoe and seiaelmeM tlie only moralij right »nd wi 

THraDLT. The law of a perfect rnxn'ol govemmeni i 
"benevolence as the sum of obedience, and forbids selfskness as 
the simi of disobedience on the part of its subjects. 

By this I mean that the law of a perfect moral government 
absolutely and universally requires benevolence and benevo- 
lence only, and that it absolutely and universally forbids self- 
ishness and selfishness only, while by this universal retjuire- 
ment, it virtually or in effect requires subordinate action only 
as such action becomes in the variable circumstances of its 
subjects, the appropriate expression of benevolence; and by 
this universal prohibition, it virtually or in effect forbids sub- 
ordinate action only as it becomes in the variable circum- 
stances of its subjects, the appropriate expression of selfishness. 
Before I proceed to offer the proof of this proposition, I deem 
it important to distinguish the different kinds of action on the 
part of moral beings, wliich the law of a perfect moral govern- 
ment may be supposed to respect. 

Premising that by a moral being I mean not one who acts 
or has acted morally, but one who, from his nature and condi- 
tion, is qualified to act morally, and is under a necessity of so 
acting, I proceed to say, that- 
All the action which is predicable of such a being when he 
acts, and which now demands consideration, may be included 
in two kinds, viz., that in which he electively prefers some 
object or end as his supreme or chief object, and that action 
which is dictated or prompted by this preference.* Every 
moral being as such comes under the necessity, from his nature 

* Tliat kind of action ■which tekes place throi^h the anspension of the gOTeming 
principle, and which ia not prompted by it, and which is occaaional and unuaual, in 
the present connection claims no particular consideration. 
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and condition, of acting witli his will and heart in respect to 
some object or end, as bis supreme or chief object or end ; 
that is, of electively preferring some object or end to every 
other in competition with it, as an object of preference; or of 
supremely loving some such object or end. Tliis act or state 
of the mind, as contemplated under somewhat different aspects 
and relations, we commonly call the supreme aifection, the 
prevailing disposition, the governing principle, the controlling 
purpose of the mind. The true nature and tendency of this 
state or act of the mind is to dictate or prompt, to control or 
govern all other action of the being. This state of mind, con- 
sidered as action cognizahle iy law, is too often lost sight of by 
moralists, ss if moral obligation had no respect to the acts of 
the will and heart — the most important of all action, because 
the word action is moat frequently applied to executive doings. 
To avoid this error, I propose to distinguish the two kinds 
of action hy one peculiar and prominent characteristic, and 
shall call the one predomm.ani action, and the other subordi- 
nate action. 

Each of these kinds of action may be subdivided into two 
other kinds, 

Predomim/mt action consists either in hen&volence or in sel-f- 
ishnesa. These are the only predominant acts of which a 
moral being is capable, and one or the other is predieable of 
every being of whom moral character, viz., morally right or 
morally wrong action, is predieable* Benevolence consists 
in the elective preference of, or in eleetively preferring, the 
highest well-being of all sentient beings, for its own sake, to 
every object in competition with it, as an object of choice or 
preference. Seliisbness consists in the elective preference of, 
or in eleetively preferring, some inferior good to the highest 
well-being of all sentient beings, and is, of course, a preference 
of this inferior good to the prevention of the highest oniserj' 
of all ; that is, a preference of the highest misery of all to the 
absence of the inferior good, as these objects come into com- 
petition ae objects of choice or preference. 

* In ccFTifinQation of some fundamental principles like the present, I shall refer 
So certain paseages in the sacred writings, simply as espreiaing the obvious liecisioii^. 
of reason and common sense in such forma of Btatement,as to commend their truili 
at once to the mind of every one, irrespectively of their divine authority. In the 
present instance, I refer to UArr. vi. 24; lii. 30. 
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It is important to our purpose to, specify some of the char- 
acteristics which are common to the two kinds of predominant 
action, and those wherein tliej differ. 

Each then, is an act of the wiU and hearty or an elective 
preference, by which I mean that it includes two elements, 
viz., choice and affection.* Each is an intdUgent act, or an 
act done with the present knowledge or' iuteilectual appre- 
hension of the nature of action,as related to the gi-eat and true 
end of action on the part of a moral being. Each is a free act, 
or an act done with entire exemption from the influence of 
every ca/use of the act, which, in the circumstances in which it 
takes place, renders the act necessary. Each is a perma/n&ni 
act, or an act which tends to its own perpetuity, and is for the 
most part perpehial. Each is predominant action, or action 
which tends to secure all other action, as it becomes tiie neces- 
sary means of accomplislimg the end of the predominant action. 
Such are the elements m which the two elective preferences 
called hen&oolence and sdjishness agree. 

Wherein do these kinds of action differ! Thus. Senevo- 
lenoe *s action whose direit end is the greai end of ail action 
on the part of a moral ieinff, a/nd which is peifecUy fitted^ in 
all the cvrcwmstamces of such a ieing, to produce this end, i>iz., 
the highest well-heing of all other sentient beings amd of the 
agent himself. SelfsJmesa is action, whose direct end is some 
end imf&rioT to the greai end <f action on the pa/rt <f a mrn'ol 
heing, and which is perfectly fitted, in all the eireumstances 
of such a heing, to defeat this end, and to produce the opposite 
end, the highest misery of all otiier sentient beings and of the 



There is one end of action on the part of moral beings which, 
as determined by their nature and their relations, may be said 
to be ths great end of all action on their part, or, as it is some- 
times called, " the chief end" of such beings, viz., the highest 
possible well-being of each and of all. This is an end, to the 

• The morally right act or state of the mind ia often, apofcen of aa an act of the 
will — ao elective act, an act of choosing. Vide Dbct. xxiv. 15-24; Pbov. i. 29; 
IsA. vii. 16 ; LuKB x. 42. The more prominent element however, in this state of 
mind is affection ; and hence it is most frequently designaled in some manner which 
presents it as a state of aETection. In these cases however, the language is so used 
as to show that it ia fi supreme affection ; or that it ia love not as a mere constitu- 
tional emotion, but aa inyolving an act of the will; (t. e.) that it ia an elective 
preference. Matt. x. ST; xxiLST; L JoHsiL 15, 16; AcTaxL23. 
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promotion of wliich, or tp the pvevention of wliich in the 
promotion of the opposite end, the highest misery of all, all 
action on the part of moral beings has, in a greater or le^ 
degree, a relation of tendency or fitness. It is, therefore, em- 
phatically the great end or the chief end of all action on their 
part — not, indeed, ae the end at which they actually aim, but 
as that end at which they are qualified to aim and to promote, 
and at which they must supremely aim if they would promote 
or secure the great end of their being. There is one, and only 
one kind of action on the part of a moral being, whose dvrect 
md is the great end of all action on his part, viz., benevolence, 
or the elective preference of this end to every other in compe- 
tition with it, as an object of election or choice. In this sense 
benevolence, as action whose direct object or end is the great 
end of all action on the part of a moral being, may be said to 
be the action, and the only action, which is perfectly fitted to 
promote or accomplish this end. There is one, and only one 
kind of action on the part of a moral being, whose direct end 
is some end inferior to this great end, instead of this great end, 
viz., selfislmesB, or an elective preference of the inferior end to 
this great end, in which the agent virtually and actually pro- 
poses to destroy all other good, and to produce the highest 
misery of all for the sake of this direct and inferior end. In 
this sense selfishness may be said to be perfectly fitted, and to 
be the only action which is perfectly fitted to prevent the high- 
est well-being of all and to produce the highest misery of all. 

Thus every moral being who possesses a moral character, or 
who actB morally right or morally wrong, electively prefers 
some object or end as Iiis supreme object or end. In this state 
of his will and affections, and when under its contolling influ- 
ence, he ever aims to promote or accomplish tliat object or 
end. It maintains an habitual ascendency in the mind, dicta- 
ting and controlling his particular acts, as these include par- 
ticular thoughts, affections, desires, dispositions, volitions, and 
overt doings, in subservience to the accomplishment of that 
object or end. "Without tliis predominant act or state of the 
mind there could be no consistency in his conduct as a moral 
being, and no uniformity of character — nothing which can be 
called moral character. 

Again, there is, as I have said, another kind of action, viz., 
subordinate action. By subordinate action is meant all that 
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kind of action which is dictated and controlled hy predominant 
action, by the supreme affection, governing principle or pnr- 
pose of the mind, and which is done in subservience to, or fo 
promote the end of the governing principle or purpose. This 
kind of action may be divided into two particular kinds of 
subordinate action. The one consists in particular elective 
preferences, voluntary affections, dispositions or pni-poses, 
in which no present or immediate action of either mind or 
body is directly willed. This may be called immmient subor- 
dinate action. The other consists in willing directly some 
present mental or bodily action, and in the action willed. 
This may be called seeouti/ue subordinate action. Examples of 
the former — justice, honesty, veracity, gratitude, humanity or 
kindness to fcllow-beiogs, patriotism, natural affection or love 
of kindred, friendship, honor, etc.; and their opposites — all 
these, considered as habitual dispositions, affections, purposes, 
principles — ^as mental acts or states, which involve acts of will, 
or are elective preferences of their particular objects in which 
no present acts are directly willed, are examples of immanent 
subordinate action. Examples of the latter are the act of ren- 
dering to another his due, the act of speaking truth, the act 
of giving alms, etc., etc., and their opposites. These, con- 
sidered as including in each instance tlie act willed and the 
act of willing it, are examples of exeouUve aviordinate action. 
For the purpose of distinguishing the elements of any action 
of the latter class, we may call one element the imperative 
volition, and the other the overt action. 

In this view of subordinate action, it is obvious that the 
direct end of such action, that is, the end directli/ aimed at by 
the mind in such action, is not the great end of all action on 
the part of a moral being, nor the opposite end, and that, in 
■this sense, subordinate action is not fitted to promote this end 
nor to defeat it. On the contrary, the mind, the agent in all 
subordinate action, directly aims only at some limited degree 
of happiness or misery. In so acting, he can aim at the great 
end of action only indirectly — that is, through the predominant 
action. When such action is directly fitted to produce some 
limited degree of happiness, which is necessary to the liighest 
well-being of all, then it is indirectly fitted to promote this 
great end ; and when it is directly fitted to produce some 
limited degree of happiness which is inconsistent with this 
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great end, or some limited degree of misery which is incon- 
sistent with it, then it is indirectly fitted to defeat this great 
end,and to promote its opposite. 

Having tlius distinguished the different kinds of action on 
the part of moral beings, I now proceed to show that the law 
of a perfect moral government requires benevolence as the 
sum of obedience, and forbids selfishness as the sum of disobe- 
dience ; in other words, that it absolutely requires benevolence 
and benevolence only, and forbids selfishness and selfishness 
only, in all circumstances ; while by this requirement and 
prohibition it virtually or in effect requires and forbids other 
action, only as such action becomes in the variable circum- 
stances of its subjects, the appropriate expression of benevo- 
lence and selfishness. This will appear from the following 
considerations : 

Firet. J^red&minamt action, either in the foTTH of henevolence 
or selfishnesB is not only imofooidahle, hut it is the only action on 
thepoH of nigral imige which, inaHthe circwmstoMcea essential 
to their condHdon, is possible. The circumstances of moral 
beings are of two binds ; those which are essential to tlieii- 
condition as moral beings, which are in variable, and which are 
common to all their actual circumstances ; and those which 
are not essential to their condition as moral beings, which are 
variable, and therefore not common to all their actual circum- 
stances. Now every moral being as such exists in such cir- 
cumstances and sustains such relations, that he is under an ab- 
solute nece^ity from his nature and his circumstances to per- 
form predominant action, either in the form of benevolence or 
of selfishness. lie must choose either the highest well-being 
of the sentient universe, or some inferior object as hia supreme 
object. The former is to him an object of possible choice. On 
the choice of it depends his highest well-being. He is there- 
fore under the necessity either of choosing it, or not choosing 
it as his supreme good. If he chooses this object as hie 
supreme object, he is a benevolent being. If he does not, 
then he chooses some inferior object, rather than tliis ; and is 
a selfish being. He is therefore under an absolute necessity 
of performing predominant action, of becoming in heart — in 
principle — in the governing purpose of the mind, either a 
benevolent or a selfish being, which necessity is as fixed and 
unavoidable as are his nature and his circumstances. Kor in 
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tliOBe circumstances which are essential to his condition as a 
moral being, is any otlier action possible than predominant 
action, either in the form of benevolence or of selfishness. All 
other action is in the nature of things, dictated or prompted 
by predominant action — is the consequent and efifcct of pre- 
dominant action — and therefore utterly impossible without 
prior predominant action. All other action is svhordvnate 
action; and all subordinate action is, in different respects, 
circwmst^j/niial or conditional action. The possibility of such 
action depends on, variable circumstances, which are not essen- 
tial to the condition of a moral being, nor common to all his 
actual circumstances. No moral being can in disposition, 
principle, affection, volition, porpoee, become either just or 
unjust, true or false, honest or dishonest, or perform any other 
immanent svhordinate act or action, until he has become 
either benevolent or selfish ; and therefore not until predomi- 
nant action in the form of benevolence or selfishness has taken 
place. The same thing is true in respect to all executive sub- 
ordinate action / for this also depends on prior predominant 
action. All subordinate action Uierefore, since it depends on 
prior predominant action, ie in this respect circuniBtantial, as 
it depends on variable circumstances, which are not essential 
to the condition of a moral being, Nor is this all. A moral 
being, in one set of variable circumstances, may be under the 
necessity of performing either one kind of subordinate action 
or its opposite ; for example, of being either just or unjust in 
disposition or purpose, or in another case, of acting executively 
either justly or unjustly. In another set of variable circum- 
stances, he may be under the necessity of performing either 
another kind of subordinate action or its opposite ; for exam- 
ple, of being in purpose or will either true or false ; or in 
another ease, of speaking truth or falsehood. Thus, when sub- 
ordinate action becomes possible by the existence of prior 
predominant action, whether such possible subordinate action 
be of one kind or of another kind, depends on those variable 
circumstances which are not essential to the condition of a 
moral being. And further, there is no kind of subordinate 
action, which in any circumstances is fitted to subserve the 
end of benevolence, which in some other circumstances may 
not be fitted to subserve the end of selfishness, and be 
prompted by this principle. Thus a man may love his kin.- 
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dred, or his country, he may purpose to be just, honest, faith- 
ful and true ; to give all his goods to feed the poor, and his 
body to be burned, either from the benevolent or the selfish 
principle. At the same time there are few if any kinds of 
subordinate action, which in all circmnstances are fitted only 
to promote the end of selfishness, or which in some possible 
circumstances may not be fitted to subserve the end of benev- 
olence, and be performed from this principle.* Thus the 
general purpose to destroy, or this purpose in connection with 
the act of destroying the dwellings of others, in ordinary cir- 
cumstancia would be ascribed to the selfish principle and 
pronounced under this complex conception injustice ; and yet 
the same act as immanent mibordinate action, in the form of a 
purpose or as including the executive act, when contemplated 
as necessary on the part of firemen to prevent the burning of 
a city, would be demanded by benevolence, and may be 
prompted by this principle. So the immanent act including 
the executive subordinate act which respects taking the life 
of our fellow-beings, in one case is justly esteemed an act of 
selfishness, and in another case an act demanded by benevo- 
lence; and may be prompted by benevolence. It may be a 
question with some, in view of the example of the Saviour in 
Luke xxiv. 19-28— to say nothing of defeating the design of 
an assassin by stratagem or of attacking an invading army by 
ambuscade, whether the act of deceiving so commonly consid- 
ered as in all cases resulting from the selfish principle, and 
equivalent to lying, may not in some cases be dictated by the 
benevolent principle. Without deciding however, whether 
there be any kind of subordinate action, which in all the vari- 
able circumstances of moral beings, can be dictated only by 
the Belfieh principle, it is evident that all that action wliich I 
have called subordinate action, is prompted by predominant 
action ; and that such action is absolutely impossible on the 
part of moral beings, without prior predominant action. 

Now that the law of a perfect moral government should 
require and forbid action, which in the cii'cumstances of the 

• It should here be kept in miad, that justice, veraoitj", patrioUam, and other 
spedflc virtues, whioh involve the benevolent prindple, and that injustice, lyii:^, 
murder, and Other particular crimes or vices, which involve the selfish principle, 
are not what is meant by subordinate action ; aince in tliis mode of conceiving and 
speakii:^, tliey iaeludo Ixith predtrminanl and sulxmUnaie action. 
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beings to whom it is given, is utterly impossible on their part, 
is preposterous and incredible. It is equally preposterous and 
incredible, that the law of such a govemiuent should not 
require benevolence and forbid selflshness in all circumstances 
in which they are possible on the part of subjects. Since then 
the law of auch a government, absohitel/y requires and forbids 
predominant action, and predominant action only in all the' 
circumstances of its subjects which are essential to their 
moral condition, and tiierefore in all their circumstances, and 
since benevolence and sellishness are the only Mnda of pre- 
dominant action, it follows, that the law of a perfect moral 
government dhsolut^ and unvoersaUy requires benevolence, 
and benevolence only, and forbids selfishness and selfishness 
only, on the part of its subjects. 

This view of the subject will be further confirmed, by con- 
sidering the manner in which the law of a perfect moral 
government requires and forhidB eviordinate acti<?n. This 
law, aa we have said, by its requirement and its prohibition 
of predominant action, virtually or in effect requires and 
forbids subordinate action only as such action becomes in the 
variable circumstances of its subjects, the appropriate expres- 
sion of benevolence and of selfishness. 

As we have seen, predominant action on the part of the 
subjects of law, is possible in all their circumstances as moral 
beings, while in some of their circumstances subordinate action 
is impossible. Kow it is the nature and tendency of predomi- 
nant action to go forth into the appropriate expressions of itself 
in subordinate action, according to the variable circumstances 
of the subject, in which the possibility and necessity of such 
action arise. Hence, to require predominant action in the 
form of benevolence (^solutcly and universally, is virtually 
and in effect, to require all its appropriate expressions in sub- 
ordinate action, as the possibility and necessity of such action 
arise in all the vaiiable circumstances of the subject ; and to 
forbid predominant action in the form of selfishness absolutely 
and unwersaUy, is virtually and in effect, to forbid all its ap- 
propriate expressions in subordinate action, as the possibility 
and necessity of such action arise, in all the variable circum- 
stances of the subject.* Nor is there any other mode in 

* In these rarnarks, the knowledge or poseiblo Itaowledge of Eubonlinats action 
as the appropriate expression of predominant action, on the part of the subjeeta of 
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which the law of a perfect moral government can require and 
forbid subordinate action. To suppose that it should, is to 
suppose that it should go beyond the obligation of the subject 
in its requirement and prohibition ; subordinate action being 
utterly impossible in some circumstances of the subject. The 
law therefore, does all it can do by absolute and universal 
requirement, to secure all the subordinate action, which in all 
the variable and all the possible circumstances of the subject, 
can become the appropriate expression of benevolence ; and 
all it can do by absolute and universal prohibition, to prevent 
all the subordinate action which in all the variable and possi- 
ble circumstances of the subject, can become the appropriate 
expression of selfishness. Bi its absolute and univei-sal re- 
quirement of benevolence, it requires a permanent predomi- 
nant principle of action in all the circumstances of the subject, 
which gives the beet security which the nature of things admits 
of, that all subordinate action which is the appropriate expres- 
sion of this principle in all the variable circumstances of the 
subject, will be performed ; and in its absolute and universal 
prohibition of selfishness, it forbids a principle of action in all 
the circumstances of the subject, which gives the best secii- 
rity which the nature of things admits of, that all subordinate 
action which is the appropriate expression of this principle in 
all the variable circumstances of the subject, will be pre- 
vented. 

Should it here be said that, according to this view of the 
law under consideration, it cannot absolutely and universally 
require and forbid any subordinate action whatever — not even 
thus require justice or veracity, nor thus forbid injustice or false- 
hood — I answer, that the law cannot require and forbid action 
which, in the circumstances of the subject, is, from the nature 
of the case, utterly impossible. It cannot require justice and 
forbid injustice, when it is thus impossible that the subject 
should be either just or unjust ; and the subject can be neither 
just nor unjust, in any import of the language, until he has 
become either benevolent or selfish. He must act in one or in 
the other of these forms of predominant action before he can 
perform any subordinate act whatever. When therefore, we 
speak witliout qualification, as we ofi:en do, and yet with suffi- 

law, is assumed as implied in those drcunial^nc«s, id which such action becomes 
possible oa tlioir part. 
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cient precision for all ordinary purposes of the law,as requiring 
and forbidding certain kinds of subordinate action, all that can 
he meant is, that hy requiring and forbidding it in its prin- 
ciple, it requires and forbids it virtually or in effect in all the 
variable eircumetancee of the subject in which such action 
becomes possible. In this mode the law requires and forbids 
subordinate action, in the only conceivable mode of requiring 
and forbidding it, by a perfect and universal law. Indeed, 
were this mode of requiring and forbidding subordinate action 
not adopted, subordinate action must be left, to an interminable 
extent, wholly without requirement and prohibition in any 
respect whatever; the supposition of particular precepts to 
regulate all subordinate action being preposterous in the ex- 
treme. 

It is readily admitted,that the law of a perfect moral gov- 
ernment, like the decalogue, may, for good reasons and to a 
limited extent, specify in the form of particular requirements 
and prohibitions, subordinate action to be done and not done. 
But it is maintained that all such precepts, so far as they re- 
spect merely subordinate ariion, are only formal specifications 
dr statements of such action, which as the appropriate expres- 
sion of benevolence and seliishness in the variable circum- 
stances in which it becomes possible, becomes in some sense 
binding on the subject ; and not moral precepts or laws which 
imply the moral quality of such action ; that all such precepts, 
though useful and important in many respects, especially as 
they relate to action which is possible in nearly all the variable 
circumstances of the subject, are yet to be interpreted in 
regard to the universality of their application, as all such lan- 
guage is, by the known limits of possibility and impossibility, 
and by the known object and design of the precepts them- 
selves. The universal tbrm of the language of particular pre- 
cepts is one thing ; the universal application of such precepts, 
even in all the variable circumstances of the subject, is another. 
This distinction is recognized in respect to every particular 
precept,8o far as such relate to merely subordinate action, in 
both parental and civil governments, Tliis shows that such 
precepts are not of the nature of absolute and univei-sal law, 
but are rather highly useful directions, which, however exten- 
sive their application within the variable circumstances of the 
subject, and however unqualified the language in which they 
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are expressed, depend on tlie vanable circumstances of tlie 
subject for tlieir binding force, and wliicli, tberefore, admit of 
possible, though rare exceptions, so far as changes in these 
circumstances may require exceptions, in view of the great 
end of all action on the part of moral beings.* Vide Falky, 
MoK. ADO Pol. Vim,., P. VI., c. 4. 

It is evident then, that the law of a perfect moral govern- 
ment absolutely and imiversally requires and forbids predomi- 
nant action, and only requires and forbids other action, yir- 
tually or in effect, as it becomes in the variable circumstances 
of the subject, the appropriate expression of predominant 
action. It is equally evident, that benevolence and seifishnees 
are the only kinds of predominant action on the part of moral 
beings. It follows therefore, that the law of a perfect moral 
government requires benevolence as the sum of all obedience, 
and forbids selfishness as the sum of all disobedience on the 
part of its subjects. 

It seems greatly to perplex some moralists to distinguish the 
mode in which, or the ground on which, the law of a perfect 
moral government requires and forbids predominant action as 
the principle of subordinate action, from the mode in which, 
or the ground on which, it requires and forbids subordinate 
action itseif. It seems to them that a law which, in the man- 
ner explained, requires and forbids subordinate action in the 
variable circupi^jtMices of the subject, only virtually or in ef- 
fect, by the absolute and universal requirement and prohibi- 
tion of predominant action, furnishes as a mle of action no 
adequate security for the existence of one kind, and for the 
prevention of another kind of subordinate action, and so 
jeopardizes the interests of practical morality. To show how 
entirely groundless such views are, it is sufBeient to say,that 
it is impossible, in the nature of things, that the law in its 
absolute and universal requirement and prohibition, should 
extend beyond the two kinds of predominant action, since in 
sUch a case, it would extend beyond the limits of obligation 

* T lila view of the precepts which respect subordinate acljoa, though they are 
given in absolute forms of language, derives decisive conHrmation from t!ie common- 
eense interprelation of such precepts in Matt. xii. 1-13, particularly from the 
univeraalapplioation of the principle in verses 1th and 12th: that the greatest good 
is to be done, in all cases, notwithstanding the nnqualified language of particular 
precepts. 
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on the part of tlie sutject. Besides, if the requirement of the 
one aiid the prohibition of the other of the two great pre- 
dominant principles of action, will not secure the sufficiently 
known and obvious expressions of the one, and prevent the 
sufficiently known and obvious expressions of the other of 
these principles in appropriate subordination, liow would such 
subordinate action be secured in one case and prevented in the 
other, by formally expre^ed particular precepts? The suhject 
who should obey the essential requirement and prohibition 
of the law, would also, while the principle remains active and 
controlling in the mind, obey all its sufficiently known and 
obvious virtual requirements and prohihitions in subordinate 
action, as they become applicable in all his variable circum- 
stances ;* while if he should not obey the former, there would 
not only be no security tliat he would obey the latter, but an 
absolute certainty that he would disobey them in every instance 
in wliich such disobedience should be necessary to accomplish 
the end of his governing principle, though they were foraially 
expressed in particular enactments. Such enactments could 
be only formal expressions of the inrtual requirements and 
prohibitions of the fundamental law, and could be of no ad- 
vantage to the cause of practical morality in those eases, in 
which these virtual requirements and prohibitions were suffi- 
ciently known without them. 

If these things are so in the cases supposed, i. e., in all cases 
in which the virtual requirements and prohibitions of the 
fundamental law are sufficiently known or sufficiently obvious 
for all practical purposes, it may be naturally asked, why are 
particular precepts in the form of requirement and prohibition 
confessedly necessary in all forms of moral govei-nment, even 
in that which is undeniably perfect! I answer, that these 
precepts are necessary in all cases in which they are so, for 
certain purposes peculiar to subordinate action in the variable 
circumstances in which such action becomes possible. In some 
cases they are necessary to remove unavoidable ignorance in 
respect to the subordinate action, which were it not for such 
ignorance, would be viriuaH/y required or forbidden by the 
fundamental law. In some cases they are necessary to render 
more manifest the fitness of the subordinate action thus vir- 
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tually recjuired and fortidden, and thus to remove doubt and 
uncertainty, and to prevent perverted and false judgments in 
respect to it, and bo to give greater seciirity to the perform- 
ance of one kind of such action, and to abstinence from the 
other, than would otherwise exist. In some cases, if not in all, 
they give definiteness to the kind of subordinate action which 
tliey respect, as such action is the proof of obedience and dia- 
ohedience to the fundamental law. But, more than all, such 
precepts are binding to an extent so nearly universal in all 
the variable circumstances of men, and with exceptions so rare, 
that exceptions need not be made, or if made, prove the rule, 
and therefore can never be violated without great caution, 
and in cases of obvious and undeniable utility. Bnt the neces- 
sity of these particular precepts for these or other similar 
purposes shows that they respect only that kind of action 
whicli is virtually required or forbidden in the variable cir- 
cumstances of the subjects of law, and not the action which 
constitutes the sum of obedience and the sum of disobedience 
to the law of a perfect moral government. 

It may be iiirther said tliat particular precepts are often, not 
to say commonly, promulged in that absolute and universal 
form of language which imply their strictly universal applica- 
tion and obligation. In reply to this, it were sufficient to allege 
the utter and obvious impossibility of such an application of 
this class of precepts, since all action to which they can be 
appHed is impcesible, until the subject of law has become either 
benevolent or selfish. If, by the universal application of these 
precepts, be meant an appHeation as extensive as the possibility 
of subordinate action, this may be admitted in respect to some 
kinds of such action, particularly some immanent subordinate 
action ; for example, justice and injustice as mere dispositions 
of the mind. Still, it must bo remembered, that such subor- 
dinate action may be prompted eitlier by benevolence or self- 
ishness; and that, therefore, considered in itself as merely 
subordinate action, it can be no part of that which ^sentially 
constitutes obedience or disobedience to flie law of a perfect 
moral government. Thus considered, such action can be re- 
quired and forbidden by the law, only virtually or in effect, as 
circumstantial action — action which becomes the appropriate 
expression of benevolence and of selfishness in tlie variable 
circTimstanceB of the subject. As such action and such action 
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only, can particular precepts be applicable to it in any caae 
whateTer. Ab to those particular precepta -which are designed 
to regulate much other subordinate action, they are still more 
remote from having a universal application; particularly 
those which respect executive subordinate action. The prin- 
ciple on which universal forms of language are used in com- 
mon life is not that of the most strictly universal application, 
but that of an application so nearly universal, that the excep- 
tions are so rare and so obvious tliat they rec[uire no specifica- 
tion, while the object of such precepts will be better answered 
by an unq^ualified use of language than by the useless attempt 
to specify exceptions. This principle, which might be illus- 
trated and confirmed to any extent,* is peculiarly apphcable 
to particular legal enactments, which respect executive subor- 
dinate action. The common-sense application of it to the in- 
terpretation of such absolute precepts by the Saviour,t and the 
same familiar application of it by Christians generally to justify 
worts of necessity and mercy on the Sabbath, are decisive on this 
point. A parent forbids a son, in the form of absolute prohi- 
bition, who is bnt partially recovered from recent illness, to go 
into the water ; but unexpected circumstances occur, and the 
action thus absolutely forbidden becomes necessary to save a 
brother from drowning. "WTio, in such a case, would interpret 
the precept to the letter ? None would deny the propriety and 
truth of saying that the fundamental requirement of the divine 
law is binding on all men ; and yet the proposition is not true 
to the letter, since the obligation implies not merely the exist- 
ence, but the moral relations of its subjects. None would deny 
the propriety of the absolute form in which the penalty of law 
is denounced against the transgressor, and yet, if the language , 
be pressed to the utmost, the penalty can never be remitted 
consistently with truth. 

In the use of all language, and especially in the use of the 
language of law, there is an object to be attained. Such lan- 
guage is therefore to be interpreted in reference to that object. 
The object of language in the form of particular precepts ia to 
secure and to prevent subordinate action, ah in the variable 
circumstances of the subjects of law it will in one case pro- 
mote, and in the other hinder in some limited degree, the 

* Vide Matt. iii. G ; Oomp. Hbb. it 27 and xL 5. \ Matt. xiL 1-13, 
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general good. The subordinate action may be supposed to be 
that which, in all the variable cireumetancea of the subject in 
which it becoines possible, will promote the general good. 
The subordinate opposite action may be supposed to be that 
which, in all the variable circumstances of the subject in 
which it becomes possible, will hinder the general good. At 
the same time, the subordinate action which in some cases is 
fitted to promote the general good, will in other cases be 
fitted to defeat this end, or the subordinate action which in 
some cases is fitted to defeat, may be fitted in others to pro- 
mote this end. Be these things however as they may, the ap- 
plication of particular precepts is in all cases to be determined 
in view of the nature and tendency of the executive subordi- 
nate action required and forbidden in each precepts, in the 
variable circumstances of the subject of law. 

Tliese things are deemed sufficient to show the truth of the 
«njw(i?-t^(2 proposition, that he wfto iaperfecUy henevolent,pe!r- 
fecQjy obeys the law of a perfect moral government. I^or can 
this be denied on the ground that one who is thus perfectly 
benevolent, may not fulfill all the precepts which respect sub- 
ordinate action ; for it is undeniable, that he will obey every 
such precept. 

Once more. It is conceded, at least by all Christian mor- 
alists, that the sum of all duty on the part of moral beings is 
comprised in the great law of love or benevolence. But how 
this can be true, except according to tiie views and principles 
now presented, it would be impossible to show. 

Tlie same thing wiU appear, if we consider^ — ^se 
That predom/mwnt action in the form of benevolence, 
oidy morally right action, and m, thefoTTn (f selfshness, is ths 
only Tnorally wrong action on the part of moral heings. 

It will be admitted, that the law of a perfect moral gov- 
ernment reqnires morally right action as the sum of obe- 
dience, and forbids morally wrong action as tlie sum of 
disobedience. If then it can be shown, that benevolence is 
the only morally right action, and that selfishness is the only 
morally wrong action, it will follow, that tlie law of a perfect 
moral govenmient must require benevolence as the sum of 
obedience, and forbid benevolence as the sum of disobedience. 

That benevolence then is the only morally right action, and 
that selfishness is the only morally wrong action, I argue — 
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let. IFrom the established meaning of the words t^ght and 
■wrong in cominon life, and from the meaning of the word 
moral as applied to action. 

The errors and incongruities of moral philosophers, which so 
notoriouslj mar their discussions, and which occasion so much 
apparently hopeless controversy, seem to result chieily from 
overlooking the true nature of the moral ijuality of action and 
the kind of action to which moral quality exclusively pertains. 
This oversight may be traced to several causes, piimarily it is 
believed, to the entire want of scientific precision in the use of 
the words right amd wrong, and other kindred terms. With- 
out however, attempting to unfold these causes, or to show the 
magnitude of this, error in scientific speculation, I propose to 
distinguish rigM action which is Tuoral, from right action 
which is not moral ; and wrong action which is moral, from 
wrong action which is not moral. 

For this purpose I remark, that among the most common 
and important conceptions of the human mind, are those of the 
different and opposite relations of different things to some 
given end, either as fitted to accomplish or to prevent that 
end. To express these conceptions, the words right and vrrong 
are of the most common and familiar use; and when thus 
used in their genera! import, may he thus defined: the word 
right denotes the fitness of that to which it is applied, to pro- 
duce or accomj^h some given end y and the word wrong de- 
notes the jitnesa of that to which ii is applied, to prevent the 
sam^ gimen end. In the use of these words, some given 
end is always assumed, in respect to the accomplishment or 
prevention of which they are always applied. Thus assuming ■ 
the familiar end to be accomplished .hy a pen, a clock or a 
watch, we apply the word right to its stmcture, to denote its 
fitness to accomplish that end; and the word wrong to denote 
its fitness to defeat or prevent that end. In this manner, one 
or the other of these words may he properly applied to any 
and to every thing of which either of the two specified rela- 
tions of fitness to some given end, can he predicated. Even 
the stroke of the assassin, as by its direction it is fitted to ac- 
complish or to defeat its end, may he properly said to be right 
or to be wrong. Nor can either of these words, when used 
antithetically or in opposition to the other, be properly used 
except to denote the specified relation to some assumed end. 
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W& can no more predicate right or wrong, the one as opi 
to the other of any conceivable thing, except to the specified 
relation to some given end, than we can predicate red or hlue 
of ideas or other mental states. When a thing is said to be 
right as opposed to wrong, it ia said to be so as fitted to pro- 
duce some given end, and when it is said to be wrong as op- 
posed to right, it is said to he so as fitted to prevent that end. 
Thus in the use of these words as opposed in import, an end is 
always assumed, in relation to which a thing is said to be right 
or wrong. In this antithetic use of the words, they can have 
no conceivable meaning, unless they are used to denote some 
relation to an end. The end assumed in respect to a particular 
tiling, as a pen, a clock or a watch, in respect to which it is 
said to be right or wrong, is the end, the great or chief end, 
for which the cJass of things and of course each particular 
thing of the class ia madis. 

Now, according to the universal principle of giving the same 
general names to things of tlie same general nature, the same 
general relations of fitness to promote or hinder the end, or the 
great end of any thing, are denoted by the words right or wrong. 
Of course, the same general ideas of fitness to produce or pre- 
vent the end, or the great end of action on the part of moral 
beings, are denoted hy the words right and wrong, when appKed 
to such action. To deny this, is to deny a fixed and universal 
principle in the use of words. It is to deny, in the language 
of logic, that the genus is predicahle of the species ; or that the 
same word has one and the same general meaning as applied to 
difi'erent things to which it can be truly applied in that mean- 
ing. It is the same as to deny, that the word hlack or white 
has the same general meaning when appUed to a bird and a 
horse of the same color, or that the word recta/ngula/r or trirnir 
gular has the same meaning when appHed to different figures 
of the same general form. It would not be less preposterous 
to suppose, that the words right and wrong should he properly 
applied to action in the general meaning now given to each, 
and that they should also be thus applied to action, in another 
and a widely different meaning. For it is undeniable, that one 
kind of action, as fitted to promote the great end of all action 
on the part of moral beings and to prevent the opposite end, 
is truly and properly called right action. It is equally unde- 
niable, that another kind of action, as fitted to prevent the great 
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end of all action on the part of moral beings, and to promote 
tiie opposite end, is truly and properly called wrong action. 
It is therefore as utterly incredible, that the word right or wrong 
should be applied to action in anotlier meaning which excludes 
this meaning, or in any other generic meaning, as that the word 
round should be universally appHed to a body to denote its 
form., and yet be properly apphed also to denote its color. 

Since then aU action on the part of moral beings is either 
fitted to promote the great end of action on their part and to 
prevent the opposite end, or fitted to prevent this great end of 
action and to promote its opposite ; and as the great end of all 
action on the part of such beings is the highest happiness of 
all, it follows, that the word right when appHed in its general 
meaning to such action, denotes its fitness to promote the high- 
est happiness of all, and to prevent the opposite or highest 
misery of aU, and that the word wrong when thus applied, 
denotes the fitness of action to promote the highest misery of 
aU and to prevent the opposite. 

Again ; t-igM action may be subdivided into two particular 
kinds, viz. : right action, which is moral or moraUy right action, 
and right a^twn which is not moral, or not moraU/y right action. 
Wrong action may be subdivided into two particular kinds, viz. : 
wrong action which is moral or Tnorally wrong action, and 
wrong action which is not moral, or not nwrally -wrong action. 

The word moral as applied to action is a common predicate 
of two very different binds of action. Hence, to distinguish 
moral action from action not moral, we have only to determine 
this common import of the word moral as applied to two kinds 
of action, or to right and wrong action. 

The word m,oral is from the Latin mores, which denotes man- 
ners or character ; more exactly, that permanent, predominant 
act of the will and heart, which constitutes character as a predi- 
cate of a moral being. Por philosophic purposes however, it 
is necessary to contemplate this meaning of the word moral 
more elementarily. With the explanation already given of the 
terms now to be used in the definition, I proceed to say — that 
moral action is the intelligent, free, permmient, predominant 
action of the heart, in which the ageni elects some given object 
or end as his sv/prmic end, and which is thus directly fitted to 
promote this end, and to prevent its opposite. 

That all action of which the several < haracteristics now 
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specified can be truly predicated, is m&ral action, I have at- 
tempted to show in a previous lecture. I shall, therefore, only 
i-eniark at present, that the feelings of self-complacency and 
remorse are the distinctive effects of moral action experienced 
by the agent in view of the nature of such action, and that it 
is impossible to conceive that any being should experience 
either of these feelings in view of any other action than that 
now specified, and that he should avoid one or the other in 
view of' such action. The being therefore, acts morally who 
acts in the manner now specified, whether he acts or can act 
in any other manner, or not \ while if we suppose him to act 
in any other manner without acting in this manner, we cannot 
conceive him to act mayaUy. Tlie action then now specified is 
moral action, and the only action which is jnortd. 

From what has now been said respecting the nature of riffht 
and wrong action and of moral action, it follows, that the im- 
teUigentjfree, permmient, predotnitumt action of the vnU and 
the hea/rt, in which the agent electivehf iprefefrs the highest weU- 
hei/ng of dU as his sv/preme oiject or end, and which is thus 
fitted to j>ronwte this end and to jtrevent its opposite, the highest 
misery of all, is morally right action, and the only morally 
right action, and that the intelligent, free, permanent, jpredomt- 
nant action of the wUl and the hewrt, im. which the agent elec- 
lively jprefers some oh^eot or end inferior to the highest well- 
being of aU as his stopreme object or end, and which is thus 
fitted to prevent this end and to jyromote its opposite, the 
highest m,isery of ail, is m,orally wrong action, and the only 
morally wrong action. 

The same thing will be still further confirmed by consider- 
ing the only other kind of action on the part of a moral being ; 
viz., that which I have called subordinate action. This kind 
of action is either right action, which is not m.orally right, or 
it is wrong action, which is not morally wrong. 

Though a moral being in respect to predominant action, 
may be properly said to be always acting either Tnorallnj right, 
(fc moTcdly wrong, yet in much of what is called action on the 
part of a moral being, there is no w^oral quality. This is true 
of all that action, which may he distinguished from the act of 
the will and the heart, or predominant action, and in which the 
agent aims only at some limited degree of happiness or misery, 
or natural good or evil compared with the highest degree, and 
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which ill this respect, is fitted directiy to produce only such a 
limited result. There are two kinds of such action ; one is 
ri^ht action, but not mm'aUy right — the other ie wrong aotwn, 
but not morally wrong. 

When such action, that is subordinate action, is directly 
fitted to produce some limited degree of natural good or evil, 
which is necessary to the highest happiness of all, and thus 
mdirectly fitted to promote this gi-eat end of all action on the 
part of moral beings and to prevent the opposite, then it is 
ri^ht action but not JMyftMy right. It is right in the generic 
import of the word as already defined, when applied to action 
on the part of moral beings. As indirectly fitted, it is of 
course fitted to promote the great end of all action, and to 
prevent the opposite ; and is therefore right action. But it is 
obvious at once, from what has been said, that it is not morally 
rigid action. It has no one of the essential characteristics of 
morally right action. It is not in the sense explained, either 
the intelligent, or free, or permanent, or predominant action 
of the will and heart, I^or is it the action in which the 
agent supremely and directly aims at the great end of all 
action, and which in this sense is perfectly fitted to promote 
this end, and to prevent its opposite. Beside, the same action 
with the same relation of fitness to the great end of all action 
and to prevent its opposite, would be right in the same sense, 
whether done from the morally right or from the morally 
wrong principle. To suppose the right subordinate action to 
be moraUy I'ight, is to suppose that one may act morally right, 
when he acts morally wrong at the same time. 

Again ; when subordinate action ie directly fitted to pro- 
duce some limited degree of natural good or evil, which is 
inconsistent with the highest happiness of all, and thus indi- 
rectly fitted to prevent this great end of all action (and to 
promote the opposite), then it is wrong action but iwt morally 
wrong action. It is vtrong in the generic import of the word ; 
for being imdiredly fitted, it is of aouT9,& fitted to prevent the 
gi-eat end of all action, and to promote its opposite. It is 
therefore wrong action. But it is plainly not moraUy wrong, 
inasmuch as it is obvious that it has no one of the essential 
characteristics of morally wrong action. 

In addition to these things, it is to be remarked that the 
quality of all subordinate action changes as the variable cir- 
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cumstances of moral beings change ; so that an action of this 
kind which is right in one set of circumstances is wrong in 
another set of cirenmstances ; and an action of this kind, 
which is wrong in one set of circumstances, is right in another. 
But morally nglU action is morally right in all the ch-cum- 
stances of a moral being ; and moralh/ wrong action is morally 
wrong in all the circumstances of a moral being. But action, 
the ijuality of which as right and wi^ong changes as circum- 
stances change, cannot be morally right nor morally wrong 
action. Subordinate action, therefore, though it may be right 
or wrong, cannot be either TnoraUy right or morally wrong. 
It thus appears that no action except predominant action, is 
or can be either morall/y right or morallA^ wrong. But there 
is no predominant action, except either benevolence or selflsh- 
neas. No action then is morally right except benevolence, 
and no action is morally wrong except selfishness ; in other 
words, benevolence is the only morally right action, and self- 
ishness is the only morally wrong action. Since therefore, it 
is admitted that the law of a perfect moral government re- 
quires mordU/y right action as the sum of obedience, and 
forbids morally wrong action as the sum of disobedience, it 
follows, that the law of such a government must require 
benevolence as the sum of obedience, and forbid i "' ' 
as thd sum of disobedience. 
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These three propositions may at first sight appear to be so 
nearly equivalent, as to supersede any necessity for distinct 
consideration. The difference between them however, and the 
importance of distinguishing them, for the purpose of expoeing 
opposite errors, will be obvious from the discussion. 

4. The law of a perfect moral government must express the 
lawgiver's preference of the action required to its opposite, aU 
things considered. 

Some have maintained it to be consistent with the nature of 
such a law, that it express the lawgiver's preference of obedi- 
ence to disobedience in themselves considered, while at the same 
time he actually prefers disobedience to obedience, in many 
cases at least, all things considered. In opposition to this view, 
it is now maintained, that the law of a perfect moral govern- 
ment expresses the lawgiver's preference of obedience to dis- 
obedience all things C(7?isw^e<?, that is; when all things which 
depend on the former are compared with all things which de- 
pend or can be made to depend on the latter, either as its 
own proper results, or by the infliction of pimishment, or in 
any other way. 

This view of the import of the word law, or this nature of a 
law may be tested by an appeal to common sense. Suppose a 
father to enact a law, that his children shall not lie, cheat, nor 
drink to excess. This being the unqualified form of the law, 
suppose him to add by way of explanation : " On the whole, 
or aU things considered, I prefer, that you should transgress 
rather than obey tne law — that you should he, and cheat and 
drink, rather than tell tlie truth, and be honest and sober" — 
would not common sense pronounce the so-called law a con- 
temptible burlesque and a mockery ? And yet such, mthout ' 
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a shade of caricature, is the law of God in the view of infidels, 
tmiversalists, and all who maintain that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good. If men will thus go against com- 
mon sense, they must expect common sense to go against 
them. 

But this topic demands and will receive a more thorough 
consideration hereafter. Some further remarks will, however, 
not be out of place in this connection. A law then, which is 
not an unqualified expression of the lawgiver's preference of 
the action required to its opposite, aU things consid^-ed, is not 
a law. It expresses no will, no choice, no preference, and 
therefore can in no respect bo a command, either as a require- 
ment or a prohibition. The will cannot prefer one thing to 
another in ihemseloea considered, and at the same time prefer 
the latter to the fonner, all things considered. The mind may 
im>olvMt(mJy desire one thing more than another in themselves 
considered. But an i/nvohmia/ry desire is not an act of will ; it 
is not an act of choice, or an elective preference. The will or 
mind can choose between two objects, and so prefer one to the 
other only in view of them all things considered. To suppose 
it to do both at the same time, is to suppose that it can choose 
oppositeB at the same time, which is as absurd as to snppose 
that a body should move in opposite directions at the same 
time. Or, view this topic in another aspect. If the two 
choices or preferences supposed may coexist in the same 
mind and should bo exist — which would show itself in exec- 
utive action, or which of the two wills would a benevolent 
being express in the form of law to his subjects f He wills 
or chooses, that his subjects should act morally right rather 
than morally wrong, considering the acts in themselves ; and 
at the same time, he wills or chooses, that they should act 
morally wrong, considering all things. He cannot express 
with truth his will or choice tliat they should act morally 
right, for he wills or chooses that they should act morally 
wrong. He cannot with truth express his will or choice that 
they should act morally wrong, for he wills or chooses that 
they should act morally right. Let him express either of the 
supposed wills in the form of law, and he is convicted of 
falsehood by the existence of its opposite; which shows the 
supposition of these two wills to be an absurdity. The doc- 
trine of two wills on the part of a lawgiver, as now presented, 
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is a simple abstirdity, thoagh extensively maintained by jn- 
lidels, imiveraaliBts, and by some of worthier name.* If liis 
law is hie will, it expresses his preference of the action required 
to its opposite, all things considered, 

5, The law ofaperfect moral goveminerU impliee, thai the 
lawgiver can he satd^fied with obedience, and with nothmg hut 
obedience on the part of subjects. The law of eueh a govern- 
ment is, as we have seen, an unqualiiied expression of the law- 
giver's preference of the action required to its opposite, all 
things considered. As a lawgiver, so far as any thing on the 
part of subjects is concerned, he must he satisfied either with 
their obedience or disobedience. As willing or preferring the 
former rather than the latter, he must be satislied with the 
former, and dissatisfied with the latter. To suppose otherwise, 
is to suppose him to be dissatisfied when his will is done, and 
satisfied when his will is not done but crossed and thwarted ; 
which is the absurdity of supposing him dissatisfied when satis- 
fied, or satisfied when dissatisfied. 

Again ; the preference of a perfect moral governor expressed 
in his law, is a preference of the indispensable means of the 
best end, to the sure means of the worst end. The former is as 
excellent and valuable— as much to be desired as the end of 
which it is the means. The latter is as odious and abominable 
— as much to be abhorred && the end of which it is tlie means. 
If the former — obedience, does not take place on the part of 
subjects, then the latter takes place on their part. And if a 
perfect moral governor is not satisfied with the former, then he 
must be satisfied, if at all, with the latter, i. e., he must be 
satisfied with that which he regards as odious and abomin- 
able, even with the means of the worst conceivable end. The 
absurdity is obvious. 

The same thing may be viewed in another light. The action 
required by his law, is either the best thing which can be re- 
quired of subjects, or something else is better, or something 
else is as good. If it is the best thing, then a perfect moral 
governor must be satisfied with it, and with nothing else on 

* It is not here deaied, that a lawgiver may purpose or will that tha act opposite 
to that required by his law, shall take place, rather than not adopt the syslem, to 
which, Eo far aa his power to prevent it is concerned, the act is incidental. Thia 
does not imply tliat he wills the forbidden act rather than the required act, all things 
considered, under tiie sjalem. 
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the part of subjects ; since otherwise, he would be without 
benevolence, and of course without authority. If something 
else is ietter than obedience to law, then also, as not rec[ujrjng 
the best thing he is destitute of benevolence, and of course, 
destitute of authority. If something else is as good, then he 
expresses a false or groundless preference in his law, and is of 
course destitute of the only ebaracter which can invest him 
with authority. 

Again ; if that which is required by the law, is not the only 
thing on the part of the subject which will satisfy the law- 
giver, then the question what wiU satisfy him or whetlier 
any thing will, is left whoUy undetermined. On this most 
momentous of ail questions, all is uncertainty and doubt ; or 
rather deception and falsehood. None but a malignant being 
could fail to put this question at rest, iu the view of his sub- 
jects. I need not say, that in such a case, neither law nor 
moral government could exist. Or, if we suppose that the 
moral governor can be satisfied with any tbing but obedience 
. on the part of subjects, then by his law he furnishes no reason 
to his subjects, why they should obey rather than disobey his 
law. Nothing appears to show that he cannot be satisfied 
with something on their part which is not obedience — some- 
thing which he does not claim in his law ; that he will not 
accept of a substitute for obedience — some equivalent on the 
part of subjects. He thus abandons all claim for obedience, 
and adopts the principle, that one thing or another, any thing 
or nothing will satisfy him. No rule of action— no law can 
exist in such a case. 

Further ; the same thing will be still more apparent, if we 
advert to the grounds or reasons for satisfaction with obedience 
on the part of the governor, and to the grounds or reasons 
for dissatisfaction on his part with disobedience. In respect 
to obedience, the grounds of satisfaction are two : first, obedi- 
ence is the means of the highest well-being of the whole 
community, and of the obedient subject; secondly, another 
ground of satisfaction with the obedient subject is, that, by his 
obedience he perfectly honors the law and fully supports the 
authority of the moral governor. Nothing on the part of the 
subject can amount to such a perfect recognition of the right- 
ful authority of him who reigns, as the perfect obedience of 
the subject. This gives to tbe law its highest honors, and to 
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the authority of the governor that homage which enthrones 
him in absolute dominion. Thns in the two respects specified 
—the entire ohject and end— all that a perfect moral goy- 
ernor can propose or desire from his subjects, is fully accom- 
plished, and perfect benevolcueo is perfectly gratified by their 
obedience. 

In respect to disobedience, the grounds of dissatisfaction are 
two. One is, that it tends to destroy the highest well-being, 
and to produce the highest misery of the community and of 
the disobedient subject. Disobedience to a perfect law is 
selfishness. This aa a principle of action, or rather as itself 
action, tends to the destruction of the highest well-being and 
the production of the highest misery in others and in its sub- 
ject. Such action must, of course, be the object of high dis- 
satisfaction to a benevolent or perfect moral governor. I say 
nothing here concerning reconciliation with the transgressor 
through an atonement. I only say, that with his character as 
a transgressor, and the enemy of the highest woU-being of all, a 
perfect moral governor must be, in a high degree, dissatisfied. 
The other ground of dissatisfaction with the transgressor is, 
that by his act of transgression, he has done what he can to 
destroy, and that which uncounteracted in its true tendency, 
must destroy the authority of the moral governor. Actions, 
in familiar phrase, speak louder than words. The act of dis- 
obedience says, in a manner the most unequivocal, the law is 
not to be obeyed — the authority of the moral governor is to 
be disregarded, and himself esteemed worthy only of unquali- 
fied contempt. The transgres^r does what he can therefore, 
to bring into contempt, and thus to prostrate, and if nothing 
be done to counteract the true tendency of his act, he does 
what must effectually prostrate all law and all authority. 
Who would or could respect a king, who either from weak- 
ness, approbation, or policy, should acquiesce in the open 
rebellion of a single subject, trampling on his law and con- 
fronting his authority with undisguised contempt? Suppose 
every subject thus to defy his authority, and the tiiumphant 
shout of rebellion to go throughout his empire, what is there 
of law, authority, or government remaining ? Nothing. And 
the reason is, that the act of transgression is a declaration and 
a proof that the lawgiver, his law, and authority, are unwor- 
thy of regard. It places the foot of rebellion on all that can 
Vol. I.-^ 
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be called autjiority, and all that is authority in the dust, 
with the acquiescence of the moral governor. The proof is 
decisive; the conclusion ia not merely authorized but required, 
either that he is incompetent or indisposed to uphold the best 
law, or both ; and of course that lie has no right to reign, and 
is entitled to no subraission. The principle is the same in 
respect to a single instance of disobedience, considered as tes- 
timony. It gives the same testimony. It establishes the same 
fact— that so far as authority is concerned, there is none. For 
what is done once may be done again ; what is done by one 
may be done by all. The governor's acquiescence is the 
result either of weakness, of timidity, of indifference, of appro- 
bation, or of a Belflsh policy, and a single act of transgression 
acquiesced in by him proves this. Such an act therefore, in 
the very nature of the ease subverts all authority. We may 
indeed imagine that a moral governor should maintain his 
place on his throne by dint of power, We may suppose him 
to express due disapprobation of all other transgressors but 
one. But if he fails to do this in respect to one transgressor 
and so treats him with favor, under a merely legal system, hia 
authority is gone— subverted. lie shows the partialities of 
favoritism, and these subvert authority if any thing can. They 
show him to be wanting in principle, and therefore wholly 
destitute of that chai'actcr which gives the right to rule ; they 
show that he is as truly the friend of the disobedient as of the 
obedient — that he does not regard obedience to the best law 
as the indispensable means of the best end, and disobedience 
to it as the sure means of the worst end. Thus disobedience, 
without his disapprobation, subverts his authority, and he 
acquiesces in the result. What right has he to reign ? 

It may here be said, that under human governments, acts 
of disobedience often occur without detection, and that even 
subjects who are convicted as offenders are often pardoned, 
and yet the authority of law is not subverted. Tliis may be 
admitted. But why is not the authority of law in these cases 
subverted ! Is it because the principle now stated is not true ? 
Or is it because every such government does what it can and 
shows itself determined to do what it can, consistently with 
its own weakness and imperfection, to counteract the tendency 
of transgression, by upholding its authority in the punishment 
of the guilty and the protection of the innocent ? Tlie latter 
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the reaeon. In proof of it, let us suppose a civil ruler to 
8 kuowledge and power fully adequate to detect and to 
punish without error and mistake, every offender against the 
fundamental law of the state, could he refuse to do it— could 
he refuse and be known to refuse to arrest the traitor and 
bring him to punishment, and yet sustain his authority in the 
view of his subjects? Could treason be thus left to walk 
abroad in the face of day, untouched, uncounteraeted in its 
tendency, and the authority of the king not be subverted ? 
What sort of justice and what sort of authority could belong 
to such a ruler, suffering rebellion thus to trample on law ? 
He would be virtually employing his power to protect the 
traitor, and so become his accomplice in crime. In respect 
to ths pardoning prerogative in human governments, whence 
is it ! It rests solely on the ground of fallibility in the ad- 
ministration of justice. If we suppose the infallibility of 
omniscience, giving absolute security that the innocent shall 
not be punished instead of the guilty, the pardoning preroga- 
tive under civil law would be, or ought to be, unknown. 
There could be no pretense for it; for what sort of justice 
would that be, which should punish some or many offenders 
and not punish another known to be equally guilty ! The 
act of remitting penalty in respect to a convict under a merely 
legal system, must either rest on the presumption of his inno- 
cence, or be an outrage on law. Thus every human govern- 
ment, though necessarily imperfect in the hands of an imperfect 
administrator, distinctly recognizes the principle of doing all 
it can do to sustain its authority, by counteracting the tend- 
ency of transgression to destroy it. By thus doing all it can 
do for this purpose, it shows that it would do more if it could, 
and thus avoid the very imperfections that mar its administra- 
tion. It shows that, in its own estimation, the transgression 
of law in its true tendency is the subveraion of all law and 
of all authority, by doing all it can do to counteract this 
tendency. It thus recognizes, and therefore fully establishes, 
that veiy principle of a perfect moral government which it is 



If it should here be said, that in many instances human gov- 
ernments do not do what they can nor show that they are dis- 
posed to do what they can, to sustain their authority in the 
sense now maintained, and that still their authority is recog- 
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nized, I answer that in this view of a human government, 
all that can be called authority is in truth mere appearance. 
Language is used in tliese, as it is in many other cases, ae if 
that which it denotes had an actual existence, when it has not. 
It is merely the language of appeai'ance, and the thing when 
duly reflected npon, is seen to be a mere qwui authority— 
a thing imagined or supposed. Authority is recognized in 
words, and even in unreflecting thought and action; as when 
we spealt of the rising and setting of the sun, or of the sweet- 
ness of sugar, or the coldness of ice, as properties of these 
things which resemble our sensations. As in these cases so in 
the present case, by reflection, the error is easily and surely 
detected and the opposite truth fully recognized. If in sncli 
cases rulers and subjects seem to recognize authority, it is at 
most only a recognitign of something for the reality, which is 
not ; while even this subserves the puipose of preventing the 
evils of revolution and of anarchy. 

"While the act of transgression then in its true nature and 
tendency subverts the authority of the moral governor, I now 
proceed to show that the transgressor cannot in any way, 
either by doing or by suffering prevent the actual effect. The 
whole force and influence of his act to destroy the authority 
of the moral governor, may be said to lie in the fact that the 
subject has violated the claim for his obedience. It follows 
therefore, that there is no way in which he can prevent the 
actual subversion of aU authority, except by satisfying the 
unsatisfied claim for obedience. Can he then by any thing 
which he can either do or suffer, satisfy this claim ? Can he 
annihilate the act of transgression, or change it into an act of 
obedience, or cause it to be true, that he has not transgressed ! 
This is impossible. Can repentance or future obedience satisfy 
this claim? Kepentance or future obedience can at most only 
satisfy the claim in future. Were it otherwise, what would 
the law be ? It would be iu language and in import, not obey, 
but sin and repent, transgress and reform. This would be al- 
lowing present transgression on condition of future obedience. 
Can works of supererogation ? These are out of the question, 
the continued demands of law being co-extensive with the 
powers of the subject. Can voluntary suffering? But volun- 
tary suffering is not the thing which the law claims of the sub- 
ject. The lawgiver threatens to inflict suffering, but no be- 
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iieTolent lawgiver ever claimed voluntary suffering as the duty 
uf a subject. Voluntary suffering then cannot satisfy the 
claim. The law Jias but one claim on the subject, and that is, 
for his obedience. The lawgiver proposes nothing, aims at 
nothing, desires nothing, escept his obedience and his happi- 
ness. How can misery be a substitute for happiness in the 
estimate of a benevolent lawgiver! To suppose this is to sup- 
pose Mm to say, " I am as willing that yoii should transgress 
and be miserable, as obey and be happy." Besides, the most 
that the transgressor can be supposed to accomplish either by 
doing or suffering, is to evince his present regard for the law. 
But ho is bound to do or to suffer whatever can do this ; it 
can therefore, only satisfy a present claim. Can punishment? 
But punishment is not the act of the transgressor, but of the 
lawgiver. It is not inflicted by him as a substitute for obedi- 
ence. It is not an act of the lawgiver declaring himself a^ 
wen satisfied that his subjects should disobey and be pun- 
ished, as obey and be blessed. It is an act of the lawgiver 
designed, not to reform the subject and bring him to honor the 
law, not to retrieve all the evils of transgression and so to be 
an equivalent for the happiness it has destroyed, but to pre- 
vent simply one of the evils of transgression, viz., the subver- 
sion of law. It is simply the lawgiver's act, upholding his law 
and authority. What then on the part of the ti-ansgreseor can 
satisfy the unsatisfied claim for his obedience? Nothing. By 
the act of transgression he has proclaimed that the law is un- 
worthy of regard, and may be trampled in the duet by every 
subject ; and this testimony is decisive of the fact, it is prmia 
fame evidence and uncounteractcd by opposing evidence from 
the governor himself, authorizes and demands the belief, that 
the moral governor acquiesces in rebellion, that his law has 
ceased ae truly as had a repeal of it issued from his own lips, 
and that he no more reigns with authority, than were he driven 
an insulted and degraded exile from his throne. 

The conclusion then on this topic is, that the law of a per- 
fect moral governor is in its very nature an unqualified claim 
for obedience on the part of every subject, and that whatever 
it may threaten, it claims of the subject nothing but obedi- 
ence. It knows of no substitute or equivalent for disobe- 
dience on his part, nor yet on the part of the lawgiver him- 
self; and therefore necessarily implies, that the lawgiver can 
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be satisfied with notMug bnt obedience on the part of the 
Bubject. 

6. Ths law of a perfect moral govemrnent ^presses the law- 
gioer's highest approbation of obedderKX, and highest disappro- 
hation of disobedience. 

First. It expresses his highest approbation of obedience. By 
highest approbation, I mean not higher approbation than he 
may feel toward some other object, which cannot come into 
competition with this as an object of approbation. A perfect 
moral governor wonld feel as high approbation of the end of 
right moral action, as of right moral action itself. But by 
highest approbation, I mean, as high as he can feel toward any 
Object, and higher than any which he can feel toward any of all 
the objects which can come into competition as objects of ap- 
probation. 

The law of a perfect moral governor expresses as we have 
seen, hie preference of the action required to its opposite, all 
tilings considered. This preference is of course an elective 
preference. It involves not only an act of will, but also affec- 
tion, love, approbation of its object as it is in its own nature 
and tendency ; and that degree of approbation whieli is suited 
to the worth and excellence of the object. Obedience to the 
perfect law of a perfect being is as we have seen the indis- 
pensable means of the best end, even of the highest happiness 
of the individual subject and of all others. As such a means 
of such an end, it is as excellent and valuable, as much to be 
loved, desired, approved and sought as the end itself. At the 
same time, these objects — obedience and the liighest happi- 
ness of all, can never come into competition as objects of ap- 
probation. A perfect moral governor therefore, must regard 
obedience to his law with as high approbation as that with 
which he can regard any other object, even the highest happi- 
ness of all. Such approbation is necessarily involved in the 
-ferj preference which he expresses in his law, otherwise the 
preference expressed in his law is not what it must be — a 
preference of obedience as it is in its true nature and tend- 
ency — the necessary means of the best end. Can he then 
feel so high a degi-ee of approbation of any other object, 
which can come into competition with obedience as an object 
of approbation, as that which he feels for obedience ? This is 
impossible and absurd. To suppose it, is to suppose, that per- 
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feet teneTolence should feel as liigli approbation or love for 
that which is neither the highest happiness of all nor the 
necessary means of it, as it feele for these objects — which is to 
suppose that to be benevolence which is not benevolence. 

Again; the only object, which, under a moral goveroment, 
can be conceived to exist and to come into competition with 
obedience as an object of approbation to a moral governor, 
must be some supposable degree of happiness with exemption 
from some supposable degree of misery or suffering, in ease of 
disobedience. It is admitted that a benevolent being approves 
of happiness, and of exemption from suffering in themselves 
considered. But no happiness, and no exemption from suffer- 
ing which are conceivable in ease of disobedience, or con- 
nected with it or depending on it, can be so highly approved 
by a benevolent ruler as obedience to a perfect law. Suppose 
what else we may,60 long as obedience does not exist, tlje ne- 
cessary means of the best end does not exist, nor the best end 
itself. Of course nothing exists or can exist without obedi- 
ence, of which a benevolent ruler can so highly approve and 
love as obedience to his law. The expression of his preference 
in his law therefore, being an expression of his approbation 
of obedience as it is, is an expression of his highest appro- 
bation of obedience. 

This reasoning might be further enforced by considering 
obedience in its particular relations as the means of the high- 
est well-being of all. Sueh it is, not merely in its direct ten- 
dencies to produce the highest happiness of the obedient and 
of all others, but also in aU its indirect tendencies. Not 
however to specify these, I only advert to one of them al- 
ready stated — its tendency to support the authority of the 
moral governor. The obedience of his subjects is the testi- 
mony and the homage of every intellect and every heart, to his 
perfect qualification to reign ; and pre-eminently enthrones 
him in rightful dominion. This is " the column of true ma- 
jesty" in kings. When obedience exists, all exists that a per- 
fect moral governor can propose or desire in respect to himself 
and his subjects. And this he tells them in the preference — 
the will given forth in his law, "What other object can he so 
highly approve ? 

Secondly. The law of a perfect moral governor expresses hia 
highest disapprobation of disobedience. By the highest dis- 
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approbation, I mean as higli as he can feel toward any object, 
and higher than any which he can feel toward any of all the 
objects which can come into competition as objects of dieaj)- 
probation. Tliis is necessarily involved in the preference ex- 
pressed in his law. This preference of the action req^uired to 
its opposite involves aversion, hatred, disapprobation toward 
the opposite as it is in its true natnre and tendency. It in- 
volves a degree of disapprobation, which is suited to the de- 
gree of tnrpitnde and odiousness in disobedience. 1^'ow dis- 
obedience to the law of a perfect moral government, in its true 
nature and tendency, is the snre means of the worst end even 
of the highest misery of the subject and of all others. As 
such a means of such an end, it is as odioos as fit to be abhor- 
red and disapproved as the end itself. These objects however, 
disobedience and the highest misery of all, can never come 
into competition as objects of disapprobation. A perfect moral 
governor therefore, must regard disobedience with as high 
disapprobation as that with which he can regard the highest 
misery of all. Such disapprobation of disobedience is involved 
in the very preference expressed in his law. Por this prefer- 
ence involves aversion, hatred, disapprobation of disobedience 
as it is in its true nature and tendency, that is as the means 
of the highest misery of all. Can he then feel so high a de- 
gree of disapprobation toward any other object which can 
come into competition with disobedience as an object of dis- 
approbation, as he must feel toward disobedience? This is 
impossible. To suppose it is to suppose, that a being of per- 
fect benevolence shoiild feel as high disapprobation toward 
that which is neither the highest misery of all nor the means 
of it, as he feels toward these objects; which is to suppose a 
perfectly benevolent being, who is not perfectly benevolent. 

This view of the subject is confirmed by considering the 
specific tendency of disobedience to destroy the authority of 
the governor. It not only tends as a kind of action to pro- 
duce the highest misery of all, but as we have seen, it tends 
to subvert the authority of law and government, and thus to 
demohsh the necessary and only security and safeguard against 
this fearful issue. Intent on its work of ruin, it storms and 
rases to the foundation the only citadel of defense and protec- 
tion, that it may extend its desolations unhindered and unmo- 
lested. It thus deetroys the last hope and refuge of benevo- 
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lence itself; forcing it to yield its authority and its designs to 
the ravages of fell malignity. What object so fit to be abhor- 
red ? What can be called law, which does not express supreme 
abhorrence of transgression ? What lawgiver can be entitled 
to respect, who does not express in his law the highest disap- 
probation of this deed of death— this worst of evils as a cause 
— an evil equaled only by its appropriate effect, the absolute 
wretchedness of all? Thus, when disobedience exists, all ex- 
ists that a perfect moral governor can deprecate, disapprove 
and abhor as the cause of evil and the source of woe. It is 
hostility and defeat to his entire and only design. It crosses 
and frustrates his only will— his whole will as given forth in 
his law. What other object can he so highly disapprove and 
abhoi- ? 
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In preceding lectures, after defining a perfect moral govern- 
ment in general terms, I entered on the inquiiy, What is the 
Imo of a perfect Ttioral govemriwiit ? In answer to this in- 
CLuiry, I attempted to show that such a law is a deeiswe rule 
of action to subjects ; that it must reqtdre hen&voleTice as the 
best kind of action, and forbid sdjiskness as the worst kind of 
action conceveable on the pa/rt of subjects y that it requires be- 
nevolence as the sum of obedi&nce, a/nd forbids selfishness as the 
sum of disobedience on the part tf sv^ects; that it eatresses 
the lawgiver's pr^erence of the action required io its opposite, 
aU things considered; that it impUea that the la/wgi/ver can he 
satisfed with obedience and with nothing hut obedi&nce on the 
pari of su^ects / that it ea^esses the la/wgioer's highest appro- 



on the part of subjects. 

Continuing these remarks concerning the nature of law, I 
proceed to say, 

Seventhly : That the law of a perfect moral government 
involves sanctions. 

In treating of this important and much controverted part 
of our subject, I propose to unfold the nature, the necessity, 
and the ec[uity of legal sanctions in relation to the authority 
of the moral governor. Before however entering directly on 
these topics, I deem it important to consider more particularly 
than I have done, the relation which the moral governor sus- 
tains to his kingdom, the qualifications for the office, especially 
the moral character which he must possess and manifest ae 
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the gi'onnd of his authority, and also the mode of manifesting 
his qualifications to his snhjects. 

Assuming then what is now properly assumed, that a per- 
fect moral government is the best means of the hest end, and 
therefore dictated and demanded by benevolence, I remark — 

That a moral governor sustains a peculiar relation to his 
kingdom-— a relation distinguished from every other by its 
pecHlip,r object or end, and also by its peculiar function. 
Every relation of every moral being toward other moral be- 
ings which is dictated and demanded by benevolence, has its 
peculiar object or end, and hence also its peculiar function, 
or what are called in most cases its peculiar duties, including 
those acts or doings, or some general comprehensive mode of 
acting necessary to the accomplishment of the peculiar object 
or end of the relation. Accordingly, benevolence in a moral 
governor, while it aims at the highest happiness of all, is also 
committed to another great object or end which is peculiar to 
his relation, viz., to secure to the extent of his power, right 
moral action, and to prevent wrong moral action on the part 
of his subjects, hy mewns peculiar to the relation of a moral 
g&vemor. I say that benevolence is committed — ^pledged — in 
its very nature, and from the nature of this relation, to accom- 
plish, as far as possible, tliis end by these means. Under a 
system of moral government, as I have before said, all — all 
depends on action. On the right and wrong moral action of 
its subjects depend its issues in happiness or misery. The 
weal or woe of the moral kingdom depends therefore, on wliat 
the moral governor does or fails to do, to secure right and to 
prevent wrong moral action on the part of his subjects. To 
secure right moral action with its results in happiness, and to 
prevent wrong moral action with its results in misery, by the 
peculiar influence of a perfect moral government, must bo the 
grand object or end, and compared with any thing which can 
come into competition with it, must be the supreme object or 
end of a perfect moral governor. He may care for and promote 
individual well-being, only so far as this shall be cwisistent 
with securing the greatest amount possible to him of right 
moral action, as the means of tlie highest happiness of his 
kingdom by the peculiar iniluence of a perfect moral govern- 
ment. But to the accomplishment of this end bt this meams, 
every thing which interferes with it must be sacrificed ; and 
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every thing which is necessary to the accomplishment of this 
end hy this means must he done, or the great end of benevo- 
lence must be defeated. To accomplish this particular end 
then— to secure the greatest amount of right moral action 
which he can secure, as that which is necessary to the highest 
well-being of all, by that influence which is peculiar to hia 
relation as a moral governor, is the entire function of his 
office. A moral governor therefore from the very nature of 
his relation as a benevolent being, is under the necessity not 
merely of aiming to produce the highest happiness of his 
kingdom, bat of aiming to produce it by securing the greatest 
amoiint of right moral action. Nor is he as some vainly ima- 
gine, under the necessity merely of aiming to produce the 
highest well-being of his kingdom by securing the greatest 
amount of right moral action which he can secure; but he is 
under the necessity of aiming to produce the highest amount 
of right mora! action which he can secure Jy the peculiar in- 
Jkien.ce of a perfect Tiwrdl govermiient. 

What then is the peeuliar' mfiuenee of a p^feot -moral g<yo- 
emtnmit f It is we have already seen, the single influence of 
authority — of that right to command which imposes an obli- 
gation to obey. This is that peculiar essential influence of a 
perfect moral government, without which such a government 
can have no existence. If I'ight moral action can take place 
under other influences, it cannot take place as obedience to a 
moral governor without the influence of his authority on the 
subject. Other influences may be combined with this influ- 
ence, not to say must be combined with it, from the very 
condition of all moral beings. But such other influences are 
entirely distinct from this influence, and though necessary to 
its existence, they are no part of it. They may exist without 
this influence ;■ but when this influence does not exist, moral 
government does not exist. Right moral action done under 
the direct influence of natural good and evil as merely so 
much motive and without any regard to the will of another, 
is not done in submission to authority, and therefoi"e is not 
obedience to a moral governor. Wrong moral action not 
done in rejection of authority, is not disobedience to a moral 
governor. The only influence by which one acting simply in 
the relation of a moral governor can control, or attempt to 
control the conduct of others as his subjects, is the single in- 
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fluence of authority. To suppose a moral governor therefore 
without authonty, is to suppose a moral governor without the 
least governing influence, and ia the absurdity of supposing 
one to possess an influence which he does not possess — of sup- 
posing a moral governor who is not a moral governor. When 
therefore there is no authority, there can be neither obedience 
nor disobedience to a moral governor — neither a moral gov- 
ernment nor a moral governor. Authority then — the right to 
command which imposes an obligation to obey — is the pecu- 
liar, essentia!, constituting influence of moral government; so 
that where this influence exists moral government exists; and 
where this influence does not exist moral government does 
not exist. 

Again ; the authority of the moral governor — that right to 
command which imposes an obligation to obey — depends on 
his competence and disposition to govern in the best manner; 
that is, on his knowledge and power as qualifying him, and 
on his benevolence as disposing him to govern in the beet 
manner, and on the decisive manifestations of these qualifica- 
tions and this character to his subjects. 

That the moral governor's authority depends on the knowl- 
edge and power which qualify him to govern in the beat 
manner, and on the full manifestation of these qualifications 
for his office, is too obvious to be denied. These qualifications 
not manifested to the conviction of his subjects, would be in 
respect to constituting any part of the ground of his authority, 
as though they were not ; and who can suppose that ignorance 
and imbecility can give that right to command which imposes 
an obligation to obey ! 

The qualifications of knowledge and power admit of differ- 
ent tnodes of manifestation in different cases — modes which 
are peculiar to these attributes, when compared with that of 
" ; a perfect moral character-. In that Being who 
science and almighty power, these attributes 
are abundantly manifested by his works of creation. Essen- 
tial however, as the existence and the full manifestation of 
these qualifications are to the authority of the moral governor, 
it is in no respect necessary or important to my present pur- 
pose to dwell on either, since the existence and the manifes- 
tation of them in a moral governor in no respect depend on 
legal sanctions. Legal sanctions, whatever may be their 
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nature, their relations or tbeir necessity, can neither impart 
the requisite attributes of knowledge and power, nor be neces- 
sary to prove their existence. At the same time, if we sup- 
pose the moral governor to furnish tbe most abundant proof 
of his qualifications in respect to knowledge and power, this 
fact does not imply that he possesses the shadow of authority; 
for his authority depends not merely on his knowledge and 
power but also on his benevolence, and the full proof or mani- 
festation of it to his subjects. If then legal sanctions have 
any influence in establishing his authority, it must be some 
inflnence on, or in relation to, the great question of his be- 
nevolence. 

That I may hereafter exhibit what I consider just and 
adequate views of legal sanctions, I now invite further and 
particular attention to benevolence on the part of the moral 
governor and its manifestation as one essential gi-ound of his 
authority. 

It is then undeniable, that benevolence is one thing in the 
character, or rather that it is itself the character of the moral 
governor, which, in connection with the requisite knowledge 
and power, constitutes the essential ground of his authority. 
When it is once decided on sufficient evidence, that he pos- 
sesses that knowledge and power which qualify him to govern 
in the best manner — so far as such qualification depends on 
these attributes — and if this be not decided, tlie fact of his 
authority cannot be established; then the fact, and the only 
fact which remains to be proved for the purpose of fully estab- 
lishing liis authority, is the fact of his perfect moral character 
— his benevolence. 

In this fact is involved another. The moral governor who 
is truly or perfectly benevolent, must feel the highest appro- 
bation of right moral action, and the highest disapprobation 
of wrong moral action on the part of his subjects, iftiese par- 
ticular emotions in view of the true nature and tendency of 
right and wrong moral action, are inseparable from the nature 
of benevolence in every mind. 

Again ; benevolence in the specific form of it now stated 
as the character of the moral governor, must from the very 
nature and design of his relation, be supremely concerned 
and absolutely committed to secure so far as he is able, right 
moral action in every instance, and to prevent wrong moral 
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action in every instance by the influence of liis atitliority. To 
accomplish this end ty this means, is the great object of be- 
nevolence in a moral governor — the object by which this 
august relation is distinguished from every other relation. 
Benevolence on the part of a moral governor acting in this 
single relation, can be conceived to aim at no other object. 
The relation can be conceived to involve no other peculiar 
function than the accomplishment of this end by this means. 
"We say then, that the grand, peculiar function of a moral 
governor is, by the influence of his authority, to aim to secure 
right, and to prevent wrong moral action on the part of his 
subjects. But if he who occupies the tlirone does not aim to 
secure right moral action, vrith the highest approbation of it 
as the means of the highest well-being of all, and to prevent 
wrong moral action, with the highest disapprobation of it as 
the means of the highest misery of all, then he is not benevo- 
lent — ^he does not possess the character which is requisite to 
his right to reign — he has no authority. 

Besides, there is nothing in benevolence itself, on account 
of which it can be requisite to the moral governor's authority, 
except that it involves these feelings of highest approbation of 
right, and highest disapprobation of wrong moral action. Sup- 
pose benevolence to be any thing which it can be supposed to 
be, without involving the feelings of liighest approbation of 
right and highest disapprobation of wrong mora! action, and 
what is it but downright selfislmess, showing no smile of favor 
for that which is the means of the highest welfare of all, 
and no frown of wrath for that which is the means of the 
highest misery of all ? What is it but selfishness in the form 
of malignity, welcoming and conniving at crime and wretch- 
edness, to subserve some private interest or purpose of its 
own? And what is there in eueb a character, to give to its 
possessor the right to control at will the conduct of others ? 
Or soften the character as you will, if it does not involve the 
feelings of highest approbation of right and highest disappro- 
bation of wrong moral action, its possessor can have no will in 
respect to right and wrong moral action in accordance with 
their true nature and tendency — no preference of the one to 
the other as the one is the means of the highest happiness of all, 
and the other the means of the highest misery of all. Law as 
a rule of action, cannot with truth express such a will or pref- 
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erence. Its language is the utterance of falsehood. The law- 
giver has no such will, no such preference as the very nature 
of law involves, and the very language of law expresses. 
"Whatever then the thing may he, by whatever name it may 
be called — whatever amount of good it may impart in other 
relations ; in a moral governor it is wortliy only of execration 
and contempt. Call it benevolence if you will, but as the at- 
tribute of a moral governor, if it does not involve the high- 
est approbation of right, and the highest disapprobation of 
wrong moral action, it can give him no right to reign— no 
authority. Benevolence — benevolence in the form of the 
highest approbation of right and highest disapprobation of 
wrong moral action, is essential to the authority of the moral 
governor. 

Nor ia this all. The 'mardfestaUon of benevolence in the 
form of the highest approbation of right and higliest disappro- 
bation of wrong moral action, is also essential to the moral 
governor's authority. 

The grand and peculiar object or end of a perfect moral 
governor, is to secure right and prevent wrong moral action 
on the part of his subjects, by the influence of hie authority. 
But his subjects cannot be reached by this influence and act 
under it, or rather the inflnence itself cannot exist, except as it 
results from afidl ■mam.ifestation of that character of the gov- 
ernor which is a requisite ground of his authority, even per- 
fect benevolence with its feelings of highest approbation of 
right and highest disapprobation of wi-ong moral action. In- 
deed these fechnga are as we have seen, those very elements 
of his perfect moral character, which constit.ote it an essen- 
tial ground of his authority. It is obvious therefore, that 
the full and decisive manifestation of these feelings to the 
view of his subjects, is as necessary to his authority as the ex- 
istence of the feelings themselves, or of the character which 
involves them. To suppose him to authorize a doubt in the 
minds of his subjects of tliis character and these feelings, is to 
suppose him to authorize a denial of his authority. For what 
right to command can he possess in the view of subjects, while 
he leaves it with them an unsettled question, whether he feels 
the highest approbation of right, and highest disapprobation 
of wrong moral action. 

We may view this topic under other aspects. Hesponsibil- 
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ity for actnal resnlts in the weal and woe of his tiugdom be- 
longs to the moral gOTernor,so far as these resuUs depend on 
his maintaining the influence of his anthority. His business— 
the grand function of hia office, so to speak, is to secure, as far 
as may be, right moral action as the means of the highest well- 
being of all, and to prevent as far as may be, wrong moral 
action as the means of the highest misery of all, hf the single 
infiiwnce of his authority. If the result in happiness fails, or 
if through wrong moral action the highest misery of all fol- 
lows, in consequence of his failure to sustain and use the influ- 
ence of his anthority, the responsibility is emphatically his 
own. The highest happiness of all,and the prevention of the 
highest misery of all, so far aa they depend on the existence 
and influence of his authority, are committed to his keeping. 
He is responsible for these high interests of his kingdom, so 
far as they depend on the influence of his authority. His con- 
cern is to maintain this influence unimpaired and perfect, he the 
sacrifice what it may. Nothing of equal value can come in- 
to competition with the maintenance of his authority. When 
it is once decided that a perfect moral government is the best 
means of the best end, then it is also decided, that the main- 
tenance of the moral governor's anthority is the best means of 
the best end. His only alternative therefore, is, either to be- 
tray his trust, and thus to forfeit his character and his throne, 
or to manifest those feelings toward right and wrong moral 
action, which are the essential ground of his authority. Or 
thus, the moral governor from the nature of his relation, is to 
be looked to and confided in, as the faithful guardian of the 
welfare of his kingdom by the influence of his authority. To 
secure to his kingdom the highest happiness by this influence, 
and to be confided in accordingly, is the sole purpose and end 
of his high prerogative. Is he worthy, and does he show him- 
self to be worthy of this confidence in the view of his sub- 
jects? K so, then he must manifest those feelings toward 
right and wrong moral action, which as a perfect being he 
must possess, and the manifestation of which is essential to his 
authority. How else can his subjects confide in that guardian- 
ship, which is to he extended to his kingdom only through the 
influence of his authority ? What confidence can he reposed 
in one, who, for aught that appears to the contraiy, is indiffer- 
ent to the conduct of his subjects, on which the happiness or 
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misery of Ijis kingdom depends, or who is or may prove liim- 
Belf to be, so far aa any evidence to the contrary exists, the 
friend and patron of wrong moral action ? And yet this is the 
only just view of his character. Failing to furnish decisive 
proof of his liiglieet approbation of right, and of hia highest 
disapprobation of wrong moral action, he furnishes not the 
shadow of proof, that he would express these feehnga, even 
should the expression of them be necessary to prevent the 
universal wrong-doing, and with it the universal and perfect 
misery of his kingdom forevermore. I do not say, that the 
expression of these feelings is necessary to prevent this result 
in his kingdom. He however, in the case supposed, can fur- 
nish no proof to the contrary by what he does as a moral 
governor. His own declaration cannot be proof, for as yet 
his benevolence is not proved. Of course his veracity is" not 
proved, and is therefore justly questioned. There can there- 
fore be no po^ible proof, in the view of his subjects in the 
supposed case, that the supposed result would not follow ; and 
no possible proof that the moral governor, foreseeing the re- 
sult, would in any instance express the specified feelings to- 
ward right and wrong moral action, were it necessary to pre- 
vent the direful catastrophe ; no proof, that he would manifest 
the highest approbation of right moral action in a single in- 
stance, or the highest disapprobation of wrong moral action in 
a single instance, were it necessary to prevent hie kingdom 
from becoming a pandemonium of sin and misery. He proves 
himself to be a selfish being; and there is not the shadow of 
reason to conclude, that he would not consent to and so he- 
come the responsible author of, the unmitigated and endless 
woes of his kingdom, rather than express the feelings requisite 
to prevent them, through legal sanctions. What anthority or 
right to reign can such a being possess? Or thus, a being 
who has the right to reign as a moral governor, is a benevo- 
lent being, and has of course the necessary feelings of a benev- 
olent being toward right and wrong moral action, the feelings 
of highest approbation of the one, and of the highest disappro- 
bation of the other. Having this character with its necessary 
emotions toward right and wrong moral action, he will furnish 
the requisite manifestation or proof of this material fact ; since 
otherwise he can possess no authority in the view of his sub- 
jects; that is, cannot use the necessary means of the great 
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end of benevolence, or of the highest happiness of his king- 
dom, which benevolence requires him to use. Benevolence 
no more requires him to aim at this end, than it requires him 
to use the necessary means of it — than it requires him to mani- 
fest his highest approbation of right and highest disapproba- 
tion of wrong moral action. Or thus : to suppose a perfect 
moral governor not to manifest the highest approbation of 
obedience to the best law, and the highest disapprobation of 
disobedience to the best law, is a palpable absurdity. It is to 
suppose him to use the influence of his authority, an influence 
■which depends wholly on the manifestation of these feelings, 
and yet that he does not manifest the feelings on which the in- 
fluence thus depends ; that is, it is to snppose him to use an 
influence which can have no existence and which of course he 
does not use. 

Does the moral governor then establish and sustain his 
authority ? This question depends on another ; does he fully 
manifest his highest approbation of right, and highest disap- 
probation of wrong moral action ; does he show that he re- 
gards the one kind of action as the means of the highest well- 
being of all, and as Buch,aa valuable as the end itself, and the 
other as the means of the highest misery of all, and as such, as 
evil as the end itself? This is the grand problem. I say 
then repeating the question, does the moral govem&v show that 
he regards right moral action with supreme e^>probation, arid 
wroTig moral action with supreme disapprobation ? Does 
he so prove it as not to authorize a doubt of it ! If he does 
not, then there is no proof of his benevolence and therefore 
no proof of bis authonty. There is proof to the contrary. 
Failing as the responsible guardian of the welfare of his king- 
dom fully to manifest these feelings toward right and wrong 
moral action— the highest approbation of the one as the means 
of the highest welfare of all, and the highest disapprobation 
of the other as the means of the highest misery of all — he de- 
cisively evinces the opposite character, and can make no claim 
or pretense to authority. 

I remark once more, that the requisite manifestation and 
proof of the moral governor's benevolence, in the form of his 
highest approbation of right,and his highest disapprobation of 
wrong moral action, and in this way the requisite proof of his 
authority, muat depend not mierely on what he does in other 
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relations, iut also on what he does in this ration. From in- 
adequate views of the relation of a moral governor and the 
peculiar function of his office, it eeema not to be an uncommon 
opinion, that he may by acte and doings in other relations, 
fully establish his character for benevolence ; that, from his 
character thus established, may he inferred bis appropriate 
feelings toward right and wrong moral action ; and that in 
this way his authority or right to rule,so far as it depends on 
this character and these feelings, may also be fully established. 

On this fundamental point it is readily conceded, that to 
the establishment of bis authority as a moral governor, bis 
character as manifested in all his other relations must be unim- 
peaehed and unimpeachable. It is indispensable to this pur- 
pose, that liis acts and bis doings in all his other relations, 
should not only be free from every thing which would evince 
the selfish principle, but consist in or include all the positive 
acts of bencficeuce which are demanded by his other relations. 
Otherwise he would furnish decisive proof against his benevo- 
lence, and of course against his authority. But it is now 
maintained, that these things^even the most decisive proofs 
of benevolence possible in his other relations merely — cannot 
prove his benevolence, and so establish bis authority as a 
moral governor. They may furnish a degree of presumptive 
evidence — nay, the best evidence supposable in the case— of 
that character which entitles him to assume the relation of a 
moral governor. " But no matter what proofs of bis benevo- 
lence he may furnish in his other relations, they are not suffi- 
cient proofs of his benevolence, if in this relation he does not 
perform that appropriate function of his office wliich benevo- 
lence requires him to perform; To what purpose is it, that a 
being furnishes every possible proof of bis benevolence in 
some or in many relations, if in another relation be utterly 
fails to perform the duties or functions which in this relation 
benevolence requires him to perform ? All bis conduct in 
other relations be it ever so unexceptionable, may ^e the dic- 
tate of the selfish principle; while his failure to perform the 
duties or functions of this relation, is decisive proof that it is 
the dictate of the selfish principle. 

Now the moral governor sustains a peculiar relation — a 
relation widely different from every other, and involving a 
peculiar responsibility and a peculiar function. He is the 
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responsible gaardian of a kingdom's welfare, as its weal or 
woe depends on what he does, to bring bis subjects under the 
influence of his authority. The grand and peculiar function 
of Ills relation or office is to bring this influence to bear on 
his subjects, that by it he may secure right and prevent wrong 
moral action, the one being the means of the highest well- 
being of all, and the other the means of the highest misery of 
all. The question of his benevoleuce therefore, depends not 
merely on what he does or has done in other relations, but 
also on what he does in this relation. Does he as the moral 
governor, perform the peculiar function of his office? — does 
he create the influence of his authority by what he does in 
this relation? If not — if he does not bring his subjects under 
this influence, ao that they in acting must either submit to it 
or resist it, then he is recreant to the grand and only function 
of his office, and betrays the trust which he pretends to as- 
sume. He thus shows himself not to be benevolent, and of 
course to possess no authority. Benevolence therefore, re- 
quires him to manifest his benevolence by what he does in 
tlie relation of a moral governor, and in this way to establish 
his authority. 

Kor is this all. Benevolence requires him also to manifest 
in his relation as a moral governor, his benevolence in that 
form which is peculiar and appropriate to this relation, viz., 
in its necessary feelings toward right and wrong moral action 
on the part of subjects. The happiness or miseiy of his king- 
dom depends on his showing himself to feel toward right and 
wrong moral action, as a benevolent being must feel. K he 
does not show these feelings, he shows himself not to be be- 
nevolent. As we have seen, all that there is in the nature of 
benevolence which qualifies him to rule and can give him the 
right to rule, is, that it involves these feelings and will mani- 
fest them, for the accomplishment of the great end of benevo- 
lence. If benevolence has any peculiar feelings toward hap- 
piness and misery, it must have peculiar feelings toward right 
moral action as the means of the highest happiness of all, and 
toward wrong moral action as the means of the highest mis- 
ery of all. If benevolence requires the moral govenior to 
make a fuU and decisive manifestation of his feelings toward 
the highest happiness of all and the highest misery of all, then 
it requires him also to manifest not less decisively its peculiar 
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feeKngs toward right moral action, as the means of the high- 
est happiness of all, and toward wrong moral action as the 
means of the highest misery of all. But if he does not mani- 
fest his benevolence in its peculiar and necessary feelings 
toward right and wrong moral action, by what he does in his 
relation as a moral governor, he cannot manifest it at all ; and 
the proof from this is decisive, that he is not benevolent, and 
can have no right to rule ; nay more, that he is not willing to 
nse the best and only proper means of secnring the Mghest 
happiness of all and preventing the highest misery of all, and 
therefore is a selfish being and in moral character, nothing 
better than a fiend. 

Thus plain is it, that a moral governor is under an absolute 
necessity of maintaining his authority iu the view of his sub- 
jects, if he maintains it at all, by what he does in the relation 
of a moral governor ; in other words, by manifesting in this 
relation his benevolence, in the form of his highest approba- 
tion of right moral action, and his highest disapprobation of 
■wrong moral action on the part of his subjects. If he would 
use the peculiar and essential influence of a perfect moral 
government, the influence of authority — if he would establish 
his right to reign, lio must appear before his tingdom as the 
unchangeable friend and patron of right moral action, and the 
uncompromising enemy and avenger of wrong moral action, 
showing that he loves the one as he loves the highest happi- 
ness of his kingdom, and that he hates the other as he hates 
the highest misery of his kingdom. He must appear in all 
the excellence and loveliness and majesty of this character, 
without a cloud or a spot to obscure its splendor. The glory of 
his rightful dominion must be as the sun shining in his strength. 

In view of what has now been said concerning the relation 
of the moral governor to his kingdom, his qualifications for 
the office, and especially eonceming the moral character 
which he must possess and manifest as the ground of his 
authority, I now proceed to the direct consideration of legal 
sanctions. My object is, to ascertain their nature, to show 
their necessity to the existence of law and moral government, 
and to unfold their equity in respect to the degrees of natural 
good and evil which are requisite to their design. For the 
purpose of presenting what I deem just and adequate views 
of the subject, I propose to define, in somewhat general terms, 
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the phrase legal aa/netions, or sanctions of law, and to explain 
and defend the several parts of the definition. 

Legal sanctions then — by which I mean the eanetions of the 
law of a perfect moral government — consist in thai natwral 
good prcrmiaed to obedience,and i/n, that natural evil threatened 
to disobedience ly the moral governor., which estahlish or ratify 
his authority as the deeiewe or necessary froi^ of it, hy mamr 
festimg his benevoletwe in the form of his hiyh^st a^tpt-ohoMon 
of obedience and his highest disa^tprdbaUon of disohediencey 
a/nd which for this purpose include the highest possible degree 
qf natural good in each case of obedi&nce, and the highest pos- 
sible degree of natural eml in each case of disobedience. 

This definition may be fully comprised in the following par- 
ticular propositions : 

Ist. Legal sanctions estabUsh or ratify the authority of the 
moral governor. 

2d. Tliey consist in natural good promised to obedience, 
and in natural evil threatened to disobedience, by the moral 
governor. 

3d. They establish or ratify the moral governor's authority, 
as the decisive proof of it. 

4th. They become the decisive proof of his authority, hy 
manifesting his benevolence in the form of his highest appro- 
bation of obedience, and his highest disapprobation of disobe- 
dience. 

5th. They are the necessary proof of his authority, as being 
the necessary manifestations and proof of his benevolence, in 
the necessary form of his highest approbation of obedience, 
and his highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

6th, They include the highest possible degree of natural 
good in each case of obedience, and the highest possible de- 
gi'ee of natural evil in each case of disobedience. 

These several particular propositions I propose to explain 
and to vindicate. 

1st. Legal sanctions estahlish or ratify the authority of the 
moral governor. If legal sanctions are things of any signifi- 
cance, they sustain this particular relation to law — they estab- 
lish or ratify it as an authoritative rule of action to subjects. 
To speak of law as an authoritative rule of action, is only to 
say, that it is a rule of action given by one who has authority 
or that right to command which imposes an obligation to obey. 
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That which gives to the law of a moral government its 
binding force, or which constitutes its whole influence or char- 
acter as a decisive rule of action, considered as the will of one 
■which ought to be obeyed because it is his will, is the aiitbor- 
itj of tlie lawgiver or moral governor. Whether we speak of 
legal sanctions as establishing the authority of law,or estab- 
lishing law as an authoritative rule of action, all that we can 
mean is, not that they constitute but determine or establish 
the fact, that it is the law of one who has the right to com- 
mand — who has authority. The authority of law therefore — 
its binding force or influence upon the subject, if established 
at all, must be established by establishing the authority of 
him whose law it is— by showing that he has that right to com- 
mand which imposes an obligation to obey. This being done, 
all is done which can give force to law, or invest it in tlie 
view of subjects, with tbat characteristic which constitutes it 
an authoritative and decisive rule of action to tliem. Nothing 
can be, nothing can need to be established or sanctioned, for 
the purpose of giving to law all the binding force wbicb law 
can have, except, that he who assumes the right to rule actu- 
ally possesses and shows himself to possess the right. The 
peculiar influence of legal sanctions then, is to establish or rat- 
ify, in the view of his subjects the authority of the moral 
governor. 

2d. Zeffol sfMicUona consist m naiural good promised to obe- 
dience, and vn natural evil threatened to disobedience by tli/6 
moral gove'nwr. By this I mean, that in respect to the matter 
of them, they consist exehmvely in such natural good and evil. 
"Whatever natural good and evil are aa sanctions, and what- 
ever else may be necessary to their being sanctions of law, 
they are the only things which are or can be sanctions of law. 
All men concur in calling natural good and natural evil an- 
nexed to law in the manner now specified, legal sanctions. 
Nor can this language be applied to any thing else, with the 
least propriety or truth. Other things which are not legal 
sanctions may be necessary on the part of the moral governor, 
that he may establish his authority by natural good and nat- 
ural evil as legal sanctions. Other things may be necessary to 
this purpose, because the want of them would be proof against 
his authority, and thus prevent the promised good and threat- 
ened evil from sanctioning his authority, however adapted in 
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themselves to the purpose. The impoBBibility that the moral 
governor should establish or sustain his authority by other 
means than by annexing natural good and evil to his law as 
sanctions, I shall attempt to show hereafter. He cannot do 
this as we have already seen, merely by furnishing tlie requi- 
site evidence of hie qualifications to reign in respect to knowl- 
edge and power. If in addition to this we suppose, that by 
^ving the best rule of action, and by a blameless and kind de- 
portment in all other relations than that of a moral governor, 
he does what he can without natural good and evil as legal 
sanctions, to establish and sustain hie authority, still none of 
these things nor all of them combined can be legal sanctions ; 
in other words, they cannot sanction his authority. Indeed 
this supposition is wholly inadmissible, for all tliese things 
may be done, and be justly believed to be done by a selfish 
being who of course can possess no authority. Ills authority 
could not be established by these things. When all this is 
done, more must be done, or there can be no legal sanctions. 
The best evidence of his authority must be furnished of which 
the nature of the case admits. But such evidence cannot be 
furnished without the promise to obedience of a proper de- 
gree of natural good, and the threatening to disobedience of 
a proper degree of natural evil. This is the evidence and the 
only evidence, which when any thing else sopposablc has been 
done, determines— settles the question of his authority beyond 
reasonable doubt. The sanctioning influence then, whatever 
it is, pertains exclusively to natural good promised to obe- 
dience as a reward, and natural evil threatened to disobedience 
as a penalty. What is true in the nature of things however, 
may more fully appear hereafter. I now appeal to the uni- 
versal conceptions of mankind, as evinced by the only author- 
ized use of language. On this ground I claim, that neither 
the act of prescribing the best rale of action nor a blameless 
and kind deportment, nnr both combined, nor any thing else 
except natural good as the reward of obedience, and natural 
evil as the penalty of disobedience, can with the least propriety 
or truth be called legal sanctions. The authority of tlie moral 
governor then, cannot be either wholly or partially sanctioned 
by other things than natural good as a legal reward, and nat- 
ural evil as a legal penalty. If liis authority is not fully and 
exclusively sanctioned by these, it is not sanctioned at all. 
Tol. I.— 5 1 
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Legal Banctions tLeii in the matter of them, consist exclusively 
in natural good promised by the moral governor to ohedience, 
aud in natural evil threatened to disobedience. 

3d. Legal sa/nciions, or natural good and evil as legal sa/fhc- 
tions, estaMish or Tatify the moral governor's authority as the 
decisi/ceproo/ofit. The word sanction denotes a particular kind 
of evidence or proof, viz., that which is the decisive and necea- 
Bary proof of that of whicli it is the sanction. I shall now 
speak of it only aB decisive proof, proposing to consider its 
necessity hereafter. In some eases of moral evidence it is 
justly deemed too weak to authorize belief, at least for practi- 
cal purposes. This may be owing to its intrinsic insufficiency, 
or to its being opposed to contrary evidence of tlie same kind. 
In some cases of opposing evidence of this kind, we speak of 
the balance of evidence or probability as in favor of what wo 
beheve. In some such cases of belief, the degree of our assent 
or the strength of our conviction, is not such as to exclude all 
doubt, OP is at least less than it would be, were there no op- 
posing evidence. What we believe is not fully or decisively 
established — there is not that gi'ound for unqualified belief 
which there would be, were the evidence wholly uncounter- 
acted by evidence on the other side. By decisim proof I mean, 
not merely a slight balance of probability, nor merely what 
may be called sufficient proof; hut I mean that which implies 
the absence of all opposing evidence or of all ground for doubt 
or hesitation, and which in its own nature, there being do 
opposing evidence, fully confirms and in this sense establishes 
or ratifies that of which it is the proof. 

Kow to every one tolerably acquainted with the use of lan- 
guage, it must be obvious, that nothing can be tj'uly and prop- 
erly called a sanction^exceY'^ under the idea of it as a proof,- 
nor unless it implies, in the el ream stances or ease in which it 
is a sanction, the absence of all opposing evidence or proof, 
nor unless it is conceived to be a decisive proof, a proof which 
in its nature so establishes or ratifies that of which it is the 
sanction, as to remove all reasonable doubt. To illustrate by 
an example. The sanction of a treaty with this country, is the 
consent of the President and Senate. This consent is not only 
a proof of tlie reality or validity of a treaty, but a proof which 
implies the absence of all opposing evidence or proof, and 
which ia its own nature establishes or ratifieSj to the excla- 
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eion of all doubt, the reality or validity of tlie instrnment or 
■writing called a treaty. It is under this view of it as essential 
to a sanction, that such consent is called a sanction. 

In accordance with this view of the nature of a sanction in 
one respect, I maintain that legal sanctions are ths deoiswe 
;proofo? the authority of a moral goveraor. Or tlius I main- 
tain, that natural good and evil as legal sanctions, are that kind 
of evidence or proof of the moral governor's authority, which 
implies the absence of all opposing evidence, and which being 
in its own nature the best evidence of which the nature of the 
case admits, establishes or ratifies his authority beyond all 
reasonable doubt or hesitation. I do not say that natural 
good and evil, be the degree of them what it may, are legal 
sanctions in a case in which there is evidence from any other 
source against the moral governor's aiithority. On the con- 
trary I maintain, that they cannot be legal sanctions, except 
in a case in which there is no such opposing evidence, and that 
therefore, as legal sanctions, they imply the absence of all evi- 
dence against the moral governor's authority. It is under this 
idea or notion of them as legal sanctions that they exclude all 
doubt of his authority, while in their own nature and tendency 
when thus uneounteracted by opposing evidence, they establish 
or ratify his authority. With this explanation in view, I now 
ask, what can be more obvious in the use of language, than 
that natural good and evil considered as legal sanctions, are 
universaHy conceived of as the decisive proof of the law- 
giver's authority ? If as legal sanctions they prove nothing, 
then they sfiwitfi^'oJi nothing ; and how then, or'in what possi- 
ble meaning can they be called sanctions? If as sanctions 
they prove or establish any thing, it must be as we have seen, 
the authority of the moral governor. And how can they 
establish or ratify this, that is, confirm it beyond aU reason- 
able doubt, except as implying the absence of all opposing 
evidence, and as being in their own nature decisive proof of 
his authority? 

4th, Legal sanctimis or natural good amd evil as legal sana- 
tions, become deciswe proof of the moral governor's authority, by 
manifesting his benevolence in the form qf his highest approha- 
tion of obedience and his highest disapprobation of disobedience. 
Our object is now to show how or in what manner natural good 
and evil become decisive proof of the moral governor's author- 
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ity. This cannot be, as we liave before shown, by proving his 
qn allocation 8 for the office in respect to knowledge and power. 
These qualifications and the requisite proof of them must be 
presupposed, Nor can it be, except in a case in which there 
is opposing or counteracting evidence of any Icind whatever. 
For what we claim and all that we claim is, that natural good 
and evil are legal sanctions, by being such in their true nature 
and tendency, as to be decisive proof of hie authority, when in 
their influence as evidence, they are uncounteraeted by oppos- 
ing evidence. In this case, we say that they become decisive 
proof of his authority, by manifesting his benevolence in the 
form of his highest approbation of obedience,and of his highest 
disapprobation of disobedience. 

While natural good and evil constitute the matter of legal 
sanctions, tliey do not, considered simply as natural good and 
evil, become or constitute legal sanctions. Natural good prof- 
fered or conferred, and natural evil threatened or inflicted, 
may sustain very different relations ; and it is in respect to 
these different relations, that we conceive and speak of them 
as very different things. Natural good under one relation we 
call payment, and under another hwe^ wages and the like. We 
call it reward also, as conceived of under very different rela- 
tions. The word reward is often applied to the consequence 
of wickedness. Natural evil under one relation — that is, when 
inflicted with the design of reforming an offender, we call chas- 
tisement, discij/Une, and sometimes pttmsAment ; while evil 
inflicted with no such design is also often called pwiishment. 
What then, is the precise nature of a legal reward amd of a 
legal penalty m- punishment f What is the peculiar relation 
of natural good and evil as sanctions of law f And here, ac- 
cording to what has been already said, it is obvious, that to be- 
come sanctions of law, they must sustain some relation to law ; 
and not only so, hut in this particular relation to law, they 
must tend to secure or render effectual, hy establishing or rati- 
fying the peculiar and appropriate influence of law, which as 
we have seen, is its authority or the authority of the lawgiver. 
Here then we have a sure criterion by which to determine 
what causes natural good promised to obedience, and natural 
evil threatened to disobedience to be legal sanctions; viz., that 
they tend to secure and render effectual the peculiar influence 
of law — the authority of the lawgiver or moral governor — by 
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establishing or ratifying this authority. What we now claim 
is, that they have this tendency as deeiswe proof of hie author- 
ity,by manifesting his highest approbation of obedience, and 
hie highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

It will not be denied, that natural good promised as the re- 
ward of obedience, is a decisive manifestation of approbation 
of obedience, by him wlio promises it ; nor, that natural evil 
threatened as the penalty of disobedience, is a decisive mani- 
festation of disapprobation of disobedience, by him who 
threatens it. Tlie promise and the threatening would be all 
which the case would admit of, prior to any acts of obedience 
or disobedience. If now we suppose the fulfillment of the 
promise in every case of obedience, and the execution of the 
threatening in every case of disobedience, the most impressive 
manifestation of the feelings specified is made which is con- 
ceivable. And yet the promise of reward, and the threaten- 
ing of penalty prior to all acts of obedience and of disobedi- 
ence, being all the evidence of which the nature of the case 
admits, are as truly deeisive proof oi the feelings specified, as 
would bo the actual conferring of the reward in the case of 
obedience, and the actual inflicting of the penalty in tlie ease 
of disobedience. In either ease, the feeling of approbation of 
obedience, and the feeling of disapprobation of disobedience 
would be fully and decisively proved to be real. 

Nor is this all. Tlie degree of natural good promised or 
conferred as the reward, and the degree of natural evil threat- 
ened or inflicted as the penalty, would be, in all just estima- 
tion, the criteria and measure of ths degree of the feelings of 
which they would be the manifestations. When therefore, 
the natural good conferred in such a ease on tlie obedient 
subject is such in degree as to manifest on the part of him 
who confers it, the highest approbation of obedience, and the 
natural evil inflicted on the disobedient subject, manifests on 
tlie part of him who inflicts it the highest disapprobation of 
disobedience, then supposing no counteracting evidence, the 
authority of the moral governor is established or ratified. He 
thus manifests the feelings which are essential to hie character 
as a perfect moral governor. He thus decisively proves the 
fact, and the only fact which needs to be proved in the case, 
viz., that he possesses that moral character which invests him 
with the right to govern — that is, with authority. Having 
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already evinced, by their proper evidence, liis qualifications in 
respect to knowledge and power for his responsible office, and 
having furnished by his deportment, his acts and doings, no 
evidence against bis perfect moral cbaraeter, he now proves 
what only remains to be proved— that he has the feelings and 
the character, and will act tbe part, of a benevolent moral 
governor. By thus showing through the medium of natural 
good and evil, Iiis highest approbation of obedience, and hia 
highest disapprobation of disobedience, he shows that he re- 
gards obedience to the best law as it is, the best kind of 
action, and disobedience to the best law as the worst kind of 
action — the one, as that which, in its true nature and tendency, 
is tbe means of the highest well-being of ail, and the other as 
that which in its true nature and tendency is the means of tbe 
highest misery of all. These are the feelings and the only 
feelings of benevolence toward right and wrong moral action. 
This decisive manifestation of them through tbe requisite de- 
gree of natural good as a reward, and tbe requisite degree of 
natural evil as a penalty, is therefore decisive proof of benev- 
olence, and of course, decisive proof of authoi-ity. Indeed, 
suppose what other mode of manifesting these feelings and 
tliis character we may, if any such mode were supposable, 
how feeble and unimpressive it must be,compared with tliat 
which would be made through that degree of natural good as 
a reward, and of natural evil as a penalty, which should be 
the expression of these feelings ? How would any other evince 
that weakness of heart which would provoke contempt, when 
compared with the power and majesty of emotions which, for 
the sake of the highest universal good, express themselves in 
such results of happiness to the obedient, and of misery to the 
disobedient ! 

Thus natural good and evil as legal sanctions, become de- 
cisive proof of the moral governor's authority, by manifesting 
his benevolence in the form of his highest approbation of 
obedience, and his highest disapprobation of disobedience, 
They reveal bis moral character, holding forth, in defiance of 
doubt, his perfect benevolence, in its essential emotions of love 
of right and abhorrence of wrong moral action. They show 
the full strength of his will, fixed on securing so far as may 
he, the best means of the best end, and on preventing so far 
as may be, the sure means of the worst end. Thus tliey bring 
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out, in full and vivid manifestation, the glories of Him who 
occupies the throne. Eemoving all ground of doubt in re- 
spect to that character which gives him the right to command, 
they tend to secure the full force aud efficacy of iiis authority 
in the confidential homage and unqualified submission of his 
subjects, and, with these, the perfect blessedness of his king- 
dom. 



It is not to be thought strange or incredible, that the sanc- 
tions of the law of God, as these are presented in the Scrip- 
tures, should express his highest approbation of obedienee,and 
his highest disapprobation of disobedience. Without here 
affirming that such sanctions are necessary to establish his 
authority as the perfect moral governor of his moral kingdom, 
I now ask, who can show that they are not necessary for this 
purpose ? Who can show that the legal sanctions, which as 
we have seen, would fully establish his authority, are not 
necessary to establish it ? If this cannot be shown, then let 
it not be thought incredible that such sanctions are annexed 
to the law of that Being who reigns over the moral universe. 
The incredibility of this is further diminished, if we reflect 
that a system of moral government which includes these sanc- 
tions, includes the highest degree of influence to secure right 
and to prevent wrong moi"al action, which can be conceived to 
be essential to a moral government. Suppose what other sys- 
tem of moral government we may, it cannot involve much of 
the influence to secure right and prevent wrong moral action 
which this system involves. K any other system would in- 
volve decisive proof of the perfect qualifications of the moral 
governor in respect to knowledge and power, of the excellence 
of his law as a rule of action, and of his absolute perfection 
in moral character, so does this. But besides all this, and 
more than all- this, the system now maintained presents mo- 
tives in natural good and evil which admit of no parallel, and 
which bind the will to right moral action, not indeed by 
physical force, but by the most imperious necessity by which 
it can be bound — the necessity of right moral action to secure 
perfect happiness, and to avoid perfect misery forever. And 
more still. In proof that the action required ought to be 
done, and that its opposite ought not to be done, it reveals 
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through these sanctions, the will of an infinitely perfect being, 
unveiling his infinite benevolence in its highest approbation 
of obedience, and its highest disapprobation of disobedience. 
Thus there is no truth and no evidence of truth, which can 
be employed to secure right moral action, and which can be 
supposed to be essential to a perfect moral government, which 
the system now maintained does not employ, and employ in 
the most impressive manner. There is no such trath in re- 
spect to God, and the creatures of God formed in his image, 
which is fitted to secure the great end of their being, which 
is not made Itnown in its full power to impress and control. 
Pre-eminently by this system is God revealed — God, the 
depths of whose wisdom none can fathom — God, the thunder 
of whose power who can understand — God, in the enrapturing 
glories of his goodness, smiling his approbation of right moral 
action, and recoiling from wrong moral action in wrathful 
abhorrence! What majesty and awful level ifore cannot 
be conceived. The universe of truth, of evidence, of motive, 
is exhausted to give every essential perfection which can he 
conceived to this system of moral government, and to bind the 
win of moral beings to secure their own perfection in char- 
acter and in happiness. Who then shall count it strange, tliat 
God should place his moral creation under such an influence? 
Who knows — who can prove — that this degree of influence is 
not .necessary to the best results in happiness, and therefore 
demanded by infinite goodness ? Who knows — who can prove 
— -that the highest blessedness of the moral universe — not to 
add also, the prevention of the perfect misery of all— does not 
require this manifestation of God through the niedium of 
legal sanctions, that all may see and know what a friend he is 
to right moral action, and what an enemy he is to wrong moral 
action? Who knows — who can prove — that the Book, which 
declares that an infinitely perfect Being employs such an influ- 
ence for such a purpose, declares a falsehood ? 
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^hrough tJie mt 



The nstoTB of snch b law fUtllier nnfolileiL— T. The law of a perfect Moral Government Invol res 
laaciioiu, (cnntianed.>~$th. Lt^il sanctions tha neciaiiiry proof of tbe Uoral Governor's 
sntliorltr.as the necessar; mBDifesulionB and pioog of bis beneiDlence In the form of b!s appro- 
bation of obeOienee, antl his highest disapprobation of diaobedienee,— Tiis abown by jiroTlng 
(1,) that legal smctlona are in some tespeoC neoesssty sa the proof of the Moral Governor's 
authority; (2,) that tboy are necoasary &n this purpose, as the naceEBary proo& of his benevo' 
lence; and (S.) that thay are neoesury proofs of his benerolenee <n Che form of his highest 
approhatjun uf obedience and highest disapprobation of diaobadience.— The (1) and (2) of 

respect aa proof of Ihe Moral Govcrnor'e anthority.— Argued from the import of the phrase legal 
aanotlous; from the nature of the law of a perfeetMoral Government; from the nature of a hiw 

«uthority.-(!.> They ara oeceEemy as 
scessary proofe of his benevolence.— 



In the last lecture I proposed to show, that fe 
or the sanctions of the law of a perfect moral government, con- 
sist m, thai natwal good promised to d>edience,am,d in thatnat- 
w^ evil threatened to disdbedi&nce hy the iiwrA governor, which 
establish or ratify his a/uthority as the decisive and necessary 
proof ofU^Jyy manifesting his "benevolence in the form of his 
highest approbation (f obedience, and his highest disappro- 
hation of disobedience, a/nd which include the highest pos- 
siMe degree <f natu/ral good in each case of t^dience, and 
the highest possible degree of nat/ural evil in each case of dis- 



This proposition was divided into several particular propo- 
sitions ; the four following of which I explained, and endeav- 
ored to support, viz. : 

let. That legal saiietiona establish or ratify the autiiority of 
the moral governor. 

2d. That they consist in the matter of them, exclusively in 
natural good promised to obedience, and in natural evil threat- 
ened to disobedience by the moral governor. 

3d. That they establish or ratify the moral governor's author- 
ity as tiie decisive proof of it. 

4tli,' That they become the decisive proof of it, by mauifest- 
5* 
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ing his benevolence in the form of his highest approbation of 
obedience, and his higliest disapprobation of disobedience. 

I now propose in this and the following lectures to show 
the necessity of legal sanctions, and for this piirpose,to explain 
and prove the fifth of the particular propositions before stated, 

5th. That legal sanctions are the necessary proof of the 
moral governor's authority, as the neeessary manifestations and 
proofs of his benevolence in the form of his highest approba- 
tion of obedience, and his highest disapprobation of disobedi- 
ence. 
This proposition I shall attempt to establish by showing — 
(1.) That legal sanctions are in some respect or under some 
relation, necessary as the proof of the moral governor's author- 
ity. 

(2.) That they are necessary for this purpose, as the neces- 
sary manifestations or proofs of his benevolence, and — 

(3.) That they are necessary for this purpose, as the neces- 
sary manifestations or proofs of his benevolence in the form of 
his highest approbation of obedience, and of his highest disap- 
probation of disobedience. 

(1.) Legal sanctions are necessary in some respe<:t <yr under 
some relation, as the proof of the moral governor's authority. 
This will appear- 
In the first place,/WM7i the im,port of the phrase, legal sanc- 
tions. I have already remarked, that the word sanction de- 
notes a particular kind of evidence or proof, viz., that which is 
the decisive and necessary proof of that of which it is the sanc- 
tion, I have attempted to show that it denotes a decisive 
proof — that is, a proof which implies the absence of all oppos- 
ing proof or evidence, and fully establishes or ratifies that of 
which it is the sanction, I now propose to show, that it de- 
notes a necessary proof of that of which it is the sanction. By 
this I mean, that it is that, without which there is not only no 
proof of that of which it is the sanction, but proof to the con- 
trary. On this point, I appeal to the example already referred 
to. Without the consent of the President and Senate, there is 
and can be not only no proof of the reality or validity of a 
treaty between this nation and another, but there is decisive 
proof to the contrary. We may suppose the evidence of the 
fact in other respects to be what it may, still witliout the con- 
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sent specified, no instrument purporting to be sucli a treaty 
can possess the least validity. On the contrary, the want of 
Buch consent ia decisive proof of its validity. Thus plain is it, 
that the word sanction denotes that which is the necessary 
proof of that of which it is the sanction — necessaiy as heing 
that without which there can be no proof of the fact or truth 
to be proved in the case, but must be proof to the contrary. 
Since then the genus, as logicians speak, is always included in 
the species, it follows, that le^al sanctions, in the univereal con- 
ceptions of men, are the necessary proof of that of which they 
are the sanctions. In the second place, the same thing is 
evident from the nature of the Imo of a perfect moral govern- 
ment. It is essential to the nature of such a law, that it be, 
and that it be iuWj proved to be, an expression of the law- 
giver's preference of obedience to disobedience, of his satisfac- 
tion with obedience and with nothing but obedience on the 
part of the subject, and of his highest approbation of obedience, 
and of his highest disapprobation of disobedience. But no 
possible proof without legal sanctions can be furnished, that it 
is an expression of such feelings. The moral governor may 
furaish all possible evidence of kind or benevolent feelings in 
all his other relations, he may prescribe the best nde of action 
in this relation, and all this may be prompted by other feel- 
ings than tliose of true benevolence ; may be prompted by the 
feelings and purposes of a purely selfish mind. Tliere can be 
nothing in the case to warrant the conclusion that he is not ac- 
tuated by purely selfish designs ; nor that he has the feelings 
toward right and wrong moral action, which his law in words 
expresses. Kather, there is decisive proof to the contrary. As 
a perfect moral govemor, he is as we have seen, under tlie ne- 
cessity of manifesting these feelings ; and as a benevolent being 
will manifest them. He cannot be a benevolent moral gover- 
nor without having these feelings, nor without making a full 
and decisive manifestation of them. Not to manifest them 
therefore, is proof decisive that they do not exist. Uor is this 
all. This manifestation of these feelings toward right and 
wrong moral action must be made, as we have also seen, if 
made at all, by what he does in the relation of a moral gov- 
ernor. But he can do nothing in this relation, except give the 
best rule of action, annex sanctions to the rule, and execute 
them as occasion shall occur in the conduct of subjects. Merely 
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to give the best rule of action will not make the requisite mani- 
fefetation. This act alone is entirely consistent with selUsh 
designs on his part. It is not the best evidence of the feelinga 
of benevolence toward right and wrong moral action, of which 
the nature of the case admits, and therefore not all the evidence 
which the case requires. It is only when the proof from legal 
sanctions is added that the evidence becomes all that the natm'e 
of the ease admits of and requires, and is therefore decisive. I 
am not now saying that legal sanctions will fully prove the 
lawgiver's preference of obedience to disobedience. Kor am I 
now saying any thing of the mode in which natural good and 
evil in the form of sanctions become the proof of the expression 
of such a preference. I am only saying, that without legal 
sanctions there can be no ^oof of such a preference on the 
pail of the moral governor, that whatever else may be neces- 
sary, natural good and evil as sanctions are necessary to evince 
the reality of those feelings which the language of law ex- 
presses, and that the want of such sanctions is fall proof that 
such feelings on the part of the lawgiver do not exist ; and of 
course that what is called law in such a case, if any thing can 
be Bo called, is not law ; and therefore there is no lawgiver 
having authority. 

We may view this topic in another hght. The law of a per- 
fect moral government is an autlioritative rule of action. Can 
then a rule of action without natural good and evil as the 
sanctions of its authority, or which is the same thing, of the 
lawgiver's authority, be regarded as an authoritative rule of 
action ? Is it in this sense a law? Plainly to promulge such 
a rule in the form of a command — to give it forth in the man- 
ner of one having the right to rule, claiming for it the majesty 
of law,and for himself tlie unqualified homage of hie subjects, 
would be a burlesque on all legislation. Can a moral governor 
claim the submission of the will of every subject to his will, 
and furnish no evidence that he will reward obedience and 
punish disobedience ; or rather furnish decisive proof tliat he 
will do neither! Do you call this a law — an authoritative rule 
of action? No misnomer can be more palpable — none more 
ridiculous. Is this performing the high function of his office? 
Is such a rule of action the only means which one standing 
before his kingdom as its rightful sovereign, and the supreme 
guardian of its welfare, must use to promote and protect the 
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tigheet happiness of all? Such s rule would not only leave 
this great end, which he is hound to protect, unprotected, and 
ehow that it is wholly uncared for hy him who is responsible 
for its protection, but it would be an invitation to wrong 
doing from the throne itself. For not to promise to reward 
obedience, and not to threaten to punish disobedience, is not 
only a pledge not to reward the one and not to punish the 
other, but virtually to threaten to punish obedience, and to 
promise to reward disobedience ; since not to reward is in a 
degree to punish obedience, and not to punish is in a degree 
to reward disobedience. Such a rale of action therefore, in- 
stead of having the nature and tendency of law, instead of 
being adapted to secure the liighest happiness of all, would 
tend to secure the highest misery of all. Who does not know 
this ? Who would be governed, influenced at all, by a law 
■without sanctions as an authoritative rule of action? Who 
would be concerned about doing or not doing the will of 
another,from whom to say the least, obedience has nothing to 
hope, and disobedience nothing to fear? He gives no secur- 
ity, furnishes no evidence that the obedient shall be protected 
and blessed and the disobedient be punished— none that he 
will not reverse the treatment of the two classes, should his 
sinister and selfish designs demand it, or rather, he furnishes 
good reason to believe that he will reverse it. Who then could 
respect his character or his will, and regard him as entitled to 
exercise the prerogative of absolute dominion, who confide in 
him as the friend and protector of a kingdom's happiness, who 
submit to his will as law ? He may in words, express kind 
wishes, and in form propound the best rule of action. He may 
ehow kindness in every other relation. But as a moral gover- 
nor he shows none to his kingdom. He is recreant to the high 
fimction of his of&ce. He betrays his trust as the guardian of 
universal happiness. He sinks the power and majesty of law 
into the weakness of inefi'ective wishes, and justly incurs the 
Bcorn and contempt due to unmasked hypocrisy. He thus de- 
feats the great and sole end of moral government, and tempts 
his subjects to war on each other and himself, without the 
shadow of restraint from law and authority. 

Again ; a rule of action without sanctions, viewed in the 
most favorable aspect, is justly considered as mere advice. 
But advice be the form of it what it may, is not law. The 
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difference between them demands conBideration. Advice be 
it ever eo wise and good, ia a mere declaration of what is beet 
to be done. It implies no will or preference on tbe part of the 
adviser of that which is advised to its opposite. It would still 
be advice, though attended with a preference of the opposite 
doing, and though prompted solely by sinister designs. Law 
is tbe most unequivocal expression of the unqualified, absolute 
will or preference of the lawgiver, that what is commanded 
should be done. Compliance with the one is discretionary on 
the part of him to whom it is given. He has the right un- 
questionable and perfect, to rejudge the decision of the giver, 
and is responsible to none for his individual judgment in the 
case. He violates no right of another merely by rejecting the 
counsel which is given. Compliance with the other admits 
not of a question, even in thought. Law decides — settles the 
question of what ought and ought not to be done, by supersed- 
ing the right of all further inquiry. Its violation is the viola- 
tion of a right the most sacred and inviolable of all rights — 
the right to control that, on which the highest happiness of 
each and of all depends. Advice whether complied with or 
not, involves in respect to him to whom it is given, not the 
least good or evil which depends on the will of him who gives 
it. Law enforces compliance by results in good and evil to 
the subject which depend on tlie will of the lawgiver, and 
which, while as motives to right reason, they must be decisive 
and final for obedience, reveal the perfect character and per- 
fect will of him from whom it emanates. Advice carries with 
it no binding influence from the character or will of him who 
gives it,to the will of him to whom it is given. Law, instead 
of leaving compliance with its claim to the mere option, to 
the uninfluenced will of tlie subject, binds his will to compli- 
ance—not indeed by physical force or necessity, but by that 
obligation which is imposed by the right to command, the 
strongest influence by which the will can be bound. Tliis, as 
we have seen, is the grand, peculiar, essential influence of law 
— the influence of authority. But to prescribe a rule of action 
without Banctions,as the law of a moral govermnent, is to give 
mere advice, which can possess no authority. It is to divest 
law of its peculiar and essential nature and influence, and to 
degrade it to a level with the counsels of imbecility, by com- 
mitting the question of what ought and ought not to be done 
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to the judgment and will of an equal. It is for the moral gov- 
ernor to disclaim, in the most formal manner, all authority 
or right to rule. It is an open avowal that he has not the 
character which entitles him to exercise the prerogative of 
dominion—that he ia a governor who neither has nor can 
have the least governing influence. Surely a rule of action, 
a law without sanctions, involving such a palpable dereliction 
of all claim or pretense to rightful authority, cannot be an 
authoritative rule of action — cannot be the law of a perfect 
moral government. 

In the third place, a law or rule of action without sanctions, 
is a decisive proof that the lawgiver, either by imbecility or 
by selfishnefis, or by both, is utterly disqualified to nile. As 
a proof on the question of his qualification to rule, it is al- 
together equivalent to refusing to reward obedience, and to 
punish disobedience, when they exist. In such a ease, the 
moral governor cannot be supposed to be both competent and 
disposed to execute legal sanctions, for then he would execute 
them. He must then, either be both incompetent and indis- 
posed to execute them — in which case he would be disqualified 
to rule in every essential respect — or, ho must be incompetent 
and yet disposed, or competent and indisposed, to execute 
them. Now, he is either able to confer a reward on the obedi- 
ent, in the form of protection and favor, or he is not. If he is 
not able to confer a reward, then be is the subject of an imbe- 
cility which is an utter disqualification for office. If he is 
able to confer a reward then, by confei-ring none, he manifests 
no approbation of obedience, when the public good demands 
that he should, and when, were he truly benevolent he would 
manifest it by rewarding the obedient. lie stands before his 
kingdom therefore, convicted of indifference, or aversion to 
obedience — to the very thing on which the highest happiness 
of his kingdom depends. He thus shows himself to be, not a 
benevolent but a selfish being, and of course to be utterly 
disqualified to govern. Again ; he is either able to infiict a 
penalty on the disobedient, or he is not. If he is not, then he 
is disqualified to govern by his imbecility. If he is able, then 
by infiicting no penalty for disobedience, he manifests no dis- 
approbation of disobedience, when the public good demands 
that he should, and when were he truly benevolent, he wo\ild 
manifest it by the infliction of penalty. He stands before his 
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■kingdom therefore, convicted of indifference to, or approbation 
of disobedience, the very thing which tends to produce the 
highest misery of his kingdom. He thus shows himself the 
unconcerned spectator of disohedience on the part of his sub- 
jects, or rather the open patron of disohedience, and the open 
enemy of the public good. Ho occupies the place of the only 
guardian of the public good, ae this depends on his mani- 
festing his highest approbation of right and highest disap- 
probation of wrong moral action. Indifference to cither is 
unmasked enmity to the public good. His disqualification to 
rnle on either supposition, is decisively proved. He gives a 
law without sanctions, and the fact must be traced either to 
incompetence or indisposition to execute sanctions, or to both. 
In either ease, he is proved to be disqualified to govern. Legal 
sanctions then, are ia some respect necessary, as proof of the 
moral governor's authority or right to rule. 

In the fourth place, conformity and non-conformity to a law 
or rule of action without sanctions, alike disprove and subvert 
the moral governor's authority. Conformity to the rule in 
such a case would exist without a reward, and non-conformity 
without a penalty. Conformity to the rule takes place, in a 
case in which there is no proof of the governor's authority. 
The subject therefore, does not act in conforming to the rule, 
from respect to his authority, or under the influence of his 
authority. He conforms to the rule for some other reason, 
and under some other influence. The fact is undeniable and 
notorious. It cannot be otherwise. The act of conformity is 
not only no recognition of the moral governor's authority, but 
as done, and known to be done exclusively under another in- 
fluence, it is a distinct declaration, testimony, or proof on the 
part of the subject, that the moral governor has no authority. 
He acts just as he would act, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, were no rule of action prescribed. He thus disclaims 
all right in the author of the rule to govern him, and gives an 
open and decided testimony against his authority. Nor is this 
all. The moral governor, by conferring no reward, acquiesces 
in this disregard of his authority ; for did he promise and con- 
fer a reward, there would he no proof from the supposed act 
of conformity that it was not rendered from respect to his 
authority, but the contrary. Indeed, it would be impossible 
in such a case that the subject should conform to lie rule and 
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not be influenced by his authority. The moral governor 
therefore, by confeiiing no reward, acquiesces in the subject's 
disregard of his authority, and so eonfinns the testimony or 
proof from the act of the subject. Thus the act of conforming 
to the rule, contemplated as an unrewarded act, augments the 
proof, and shows, beyond all doubt or denial, that the author 
of the rule has no right to reign. 

The same thing will appear, still more strikingly, from non- 
conformity to a rule of action without a penalty. The act of 
non-conformity or transgression is, in its true nature, an open 
proclamation by the transgressor, that the character of tlie 
governor does not entitle him to the submission claimed in his 
law. And the proof in this form of testimony or declaration 
is decisive, provided the governor himself does not counteract 
it by opposing proof in the execution of penalty. What force 
or influence can there be or ought there to be, in the mere 
dictum, of one — call it law if you will ; what force or influence 
is there or ought there to be, in an expression of his will as 
his will, when there is nothing in his doings and nothing in 
his character to give it the least weight, or to entitle it to the 
least respect ? Now it is in exactly such a case that the sup- 
posed act of transgression, or as we may suppose, a universal 
revolt, occurs. What is it as an act,and what is it as a testi- 
mony ? As an act, it is one of open defiance of the moral 
governor — of absolute contempt of his want of qualification 
to govern, and a decisive triumph of self-will over incompe- 
tence and usurpation. As a testimony, under what aspect does 
it present the supposed lawgiver except that of an utter dis- 
qualification to rule— as had infancy itself ascended tlie throne 
and given forth the law ? The law and the lawgiver would be, 
and ought to be, despised, KebelHon would place its foot on 
his authority, and in a shout of triumph, seal its prostration. 
Nor is this all. The moral governor by infiicting no penalty, 
acquiesces in this contempt of himself and of his autliority. 
He refuses to counteract the testimony furnished by the act 
of transgression to the fact that he has no right to reign. He 
thus confirms the proof furnished by the act of transgression ; 
and so, the act as unpunished, utterly subverts his authority. 
Who does not know all this ? Who does not know, that rebel- 
lion unpunished legalizes rebellion — that it hides from every 
eye the reality of a perfect moral governor, and covers with 
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infamy him who pretends to exercise his prerogative ; that it 
annihilates all possible evidence of his authority, and puts all 
authority in the dust ? The proclamation of the rebel is, that 
the mandate from the throne is unworthy of regard, and the 
moral governor by his quiescent good wishes, confirms the 
proclamation, and anthorizes rebellion throughout hia empire. 

(2.) Legal sanctions are necessary to establish the authority 
of the moral governor, as tk^ necessary mamifestations or proof 
<^ hds ieTievoUnce. If the relation of a moral governor is any 
thing, it is a relation distinguished from every other by its 
peculiar function. This peculiar function as we have seen, is 
to create and establish the influence of his authority, that by 
this influence, he may secure obedience to his will as the 
means of the highrat happiness of all, and prevent disobedience 
to hie will as the means of the liighest misery of all. The in- 
fluence of his authority depends on his moral character, on his 
benevolence, and on the decisive manifestation or proof of his 
benevolence. He can as we have seen, possess no authority 
in the view of his subjects, unless it is made evident to them 
that he is a benevolent being, and feels toward right and 
wrong moral action on their part as a benevolent being must 
feel. 

The question then is, can he furnish the requisite proof of 
his benevolence, and of the necessary feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action, and in this way estab- 
lish his authority, or right to rule, without annexing sanctions 
to his law ? 

Here it is readily admitted, that other things beside legal 
sanctions are or may be necessary, that the moral governor 
may establish his authority by legal sanctions. Supposing 
him to evince by the proper proofs, his qualifications in re- 
spect to knowledge and power, it may still he necessary to the 
purpose under consideration, that his depoi-traent in all his 
other relations beside that of moral governor, should be free 
from all acts of unkindness or injustice — -from every thing 
which would decisively evince the selfish principle ; and also, 
that it should be characterized by all those positive acts of 
beneficence which are demanded by his other relations ; since 
otherwise he would furnish decisive evidence against his be- 
nevolence, and so against his authority. It may be nec^sary 
for the sauie purpose, that be should prescribe the best rule 
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of action. His blameless and kind deportment iu liis other 
relations may furnish beforehand a degree of presumptive 
evidence of the character which entitles him to assume the 
reiatioii of a moral governor. These things, provided the re- 
quisite sanctions are annexed to his law, may be said to furnish 
additional evidence of his authority; because his benevolence 
and with it his authority, being in this case established by the 
requisite sanctions, it is reasonable to conclude that what may 
proceed from benevolence does proceed from benevolence. 
But it is now maintained, that none of these thing8,Eor all of 
them together, nor any thing else, can without legal sanctions, 
prove his benevolence, and so establish his authority. The 
qnestiou of hie benevolence, as we have before shown, de- 
pends, not on what lie does or has done in his other relations, 
but on what he does in the relation of a moral governor. If 
he would establish hie right to rule, he must act benevolently 
in this relation as well as iu other relations. Benevolence im- 
poses on him a momentous function which is peculiar to this 
relation, the fulfillment of which is absolutely indispensable as 
the proof of his benevolence. Whatever his conduct in his 
other relations may have been or now is, if he fails to fulfill 
the peculiar and momentous function of his present relation, 
this failure is decisive proof that he is not a benovolent but a 
selfish being. Benevolence therefore, requires hira to mani- 
lest his benevolence by what he does in hie relation as a moral 
governor. It requires him to fulfill the peculiar function of 
his office, which is, to create and establish the influence of his 
authority, by manifesting in his present relation his benevo- 
lence in its necessary feelings toward right and wrong moral 
action. If he would create and establish the influence of his 
authority, he must act the part of benevolence in his present 
relation ; and if he would act tlie part of benevolence in his 
present relation, he nmst manifest the necessary feelings of 
benevolence towai-d the best and the worst kind of action on 
the part of his subjects, by what he does in his present rela- 
tion. All that there is in the nature of benevolence which 
gives him the right to rule, or on which this right does or can 
depend in the view of his subjects, is, that it necessarily in- 
volves certain peculiar feelings toward right and wrong moral 
action, and that it does and will make a full manifestation of 
them in the moral governor, for the purpose of securing the 
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one kind of action as the means of the highest happiness of 
all, and of preventing the other as the means of the highest 
misery of all. If then the moral governor does not in hia 
relation as a moral governor, make a fnll and decisive mani- 
festation of these feelings of benevolence, he cannot prove his 
benevolence, cannot fnliill the gi'and and pecuKar function of 
his office, and of course cannot establish his authority. 

To recur then to the question now before us ; can the moral 
governor in his present relation manifest in any way, the ne- 
cessary feelings of benevolence toward right and wrong moral 
action, and so establish his authority without legal sanctions? 

Can he do this by mere profeBsions of the supposed feehngs? 
Such professions may be made by the most insincere and false 
pretender to benevolence, or rather, would be made in most 
cases, by the veriest usurper and tyrant. Who that ever 
claimed the right of dominion over others, did not profess to 
aim at the general good, and to require submission to his will 
only to promote this high end ? I do not say that such profes- 
sions are necessarily inconsistent with benevolence ; but I say, 
that in themselves they are utterly insufficient as proof of benev- 
olence: while the want of all proof from every other som-ce, 
would, notwithstanding such professions, be decisive proof to 
the contrary. Mere professions of a principle of action in 
eases in which if it exist, it will show itself in action, and in 
■which it does not thus show itself, are ever and justly regarded 
as insincere and false. To say in such a case to a sufferer, 
(depart in peace, be warmed, be filled,)and yet to give noth- 
ing, is proof decisive of the want of the benevolent principle. 
So in the case before us. If there are acts which the moral 
governor may perform which would fully prove his benevo- 
lence, and which therefore he would perform were he truly 
benevolent, then no possible reason can be conceived for his 
failure to show himself benevolent by the requisite acts, except 
that he does not possess the character. "Who would concede 
the right to govern to such a mere pretender to benevolence? 

Again ; there are strictly speaking but three acts which a 
being in the capacity or relation of a perfect moral governor 
can perform, viz., the act of prescribing the best rule of action ; 
the act of annexing the requisite sanctions to the rule; and the 
act of executing these sanctions in cases of obedience and dis- 
obedience. These acts may be viewed as comprising all that 
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he does or can do in performing the function of this high rela- 
tion. In assuming tliis relation, he cannot reward ohedieneo 
nor punish disobedience ; for neither obedience nor disobedi- 
ence can exist. Tlie question then now before us ia reduced to 
this: can he manifeet the necessary feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong mora! action by merely prescribing 
the best rule of action. We liave already said enough to show 
that such a rule of action without sanctions, not only could not 
be an authoritative rule of action, but could not possess other 
essential characteristics of the law of a perfect moral govern- 
ment ; that it would be the mere advice of imbecility ; that it 
could not he regarded as the truthful expression of any benev- 
olent feeling whatever on the part of him who should give it, 
but would amount to an open, palpable disclaimer of all author- 
ity. I do not say, that the act of giving the best rule of action 
is not necessary, that the moral governor may by legal sanc- 
tions manifest or prove his benevolence. But I affirm, that 
the act itself without legal sanctionSjis not proof of his benev- 
olence. He does nothing in this case which a perfectly selfish 
being may not be believed to do. He does- nothing to show 
that he feels toward right and wrong moral action, as a benev- 
olent being must feel ; nothing to show that he truly prefers 
the beet kind of action to the worst, or the highest happiness 
of all to the highest misery of all ; nothing to show that he will 
befriend and bless the obedient rather than the disobedient, or 
that he will not confer good on the latter, and inflict evil on 
the former to the extent of his power. He commits himself in 
no respect as the friend and patron of right moral action, nor as 
the enemy and avenger of wrong moral action. He refuses to 
do it when benevolence requires him to do it, and when were 
he a benevolent being, be would do it. He therefore proves 
himself not to be benevolent. 

Again ; if the manifestation of these feelings of the moral 
governor be made at all, it must be made by some act or acts, 
which are the appropriate and significant expressions of them, 
by some act or acts which shall be justly and universally re- 
garded as such expressions of them. AVe have already seen, 
that by promising natural good to obedience,and threatening 
natural evil to disobedience in some supposable degrees, the 
moral governor in a case in which there is no evidence to the 
contrary, would decisively and in tlie most impressive maa- 
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ner conceivable, express the necessary feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action, and so establish his 
authority. Such sanctions as we have spoken of, would be de- 
cisive evidence of tliese feelings, because they furnish the best 
evidence of them of which the nature of the case admits. I 
now say, tliat legal sanctions are the necessaiy evidence of 
these feehngs on the part of the moral governor. What then 
is- — what can be, truly or justly regarded as tlie decisive, un- 
ambiguous expression of his feelings of approbation of obedi- 
ence and his disapprobation of disobedience, except either, 
when giving his law, the promise to reward obedience and the 
threatening to punish disobedience ; or the actual conferring 
of a reward for obedience when it exists, and the actual inflict- 
ing of a penalty for disobedience when it exists. In giving his 
law, he cannot reward obedience nor punish disobedience, for 
there can be no obedience to be rewarded nor disobedience to 
be punished. If then he does not promise to reward the one, 
and threaten to punish the other, he does nothing and can do 
nothing, to manifest the necessary feelings toward the two 
kinds of action, nothing to show that it is not a matter of per- 
fect indiiference to him whether his subjects obey or disobey 
hie law. Ey annexing no sanctions to his law, he furnish^ 
decisive proof that he wills no consequences io good or evil, 
no results in happiness or misery to his subjects as obedient or 
disobedient, and of course, that he is not wiUing to use the least 
influence in the form of motive, nor any influence arising from 
the expression of his approbation or disapprobation clearly and 
fully made, for the purpose of securing right and preventing 
wrong moral action, and thus securing the highest happiness 
of all,and preventing the highest misery of all. As a moral 
governor then, in such a case he can manifest no feelings, and 
of course no character, which entitles him to the least respect- 
ful consideration from his subjects. Whatever may be his 
claims or his professions or both, there can be no influence 
from his character to secure the one kind of moral action nor 
to prevent the other — none from his official prerogative or 
right to rule— none which would not result from the character 
of any oliier, even the most selfish being, who should make the 
same claims and the same professions— none in a word, to 
secure obedience and prevent disobedience to his will, because 
it is the will oaAjproved to be the will of a perfect being. 
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Were obedience to exist, he would make no manifestation of 
such a will by conferring a reward. "Were disobedience to ex- 
ist, he would manifest no such will by inflicting a legal pen- 
alty. What then, stiall be said of his moral character? Where 
in, the view of Iiis subjects is the proof of his benevolence? 
What becomes of the peculiar function of his office? He ut-. 
terly refuses to do the very things, which his high relation 
as a moral governor, benevolence requires him to do, viz., to 
manifest his benevolence as a practical principle in its neces- 
sary forms of approbation of right and disapprobation of wrong 
moral action. He utterly neglects to establish his right to 
rule. He refuses to bring that influence to bear on his sub- 
jects, which is indispensable to secure the highest happiness 
of all, and to prevent the highest misery of all — the influence 
of his authority. Instead therefore, of manifesting his benev- 
olence in its appropriate and necessary expressions, and so 
performing the peculiar function of his office by bringing this 
highest and best influence to control the moral conduct of his 
subjects, he betrays a character which entitles him only to exe 
cration,as a false and faithless protector of his kingdom's wel- 
fare. Legal sanctions then are necessary to evince the benevo- 
lence of a moral governor, and so to establish his authority. 

Further; the same thing M'ill appear if we examine some of 
the particular ways or modes in which it may be supposed 
that a moral governor may evince his benevolence, and so 
establish his authority without legal sanctions. — Vide Lbet. 
Vil,, p. 128. It may be said or suppo8ed,that a greater amount 
of obedience to the best rule of action might or would be se- 
cured, and with it a greater amount of happiness without legal 
sanctions than witli them, and that in this way the benevolence 
of the moral governor and his consequent right to rule may be 
fuUy established. I answer, that by obedience in this case 
cannot be meant conformity to the rule involving submission 
to authority ; for according to the supposition, the so-called 
obedience must exist as the proof of the governor's benev- 
olence, and in this way as the proof of his authority. There 
can therefore be no manifestation of his character as the ground 
of his authority prior to the supposed obedience, and of course 
no obedience involving submission to his authority. On the 
contrary, he who should give the supposed mle of action, 
would as we have seen, instead of manifesting the character, 
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tlie manifestation of ■which is requisite to hie autliority, mani- 
fest the opposite character, and so disprove and subvert his 
authority^ By obedience then in the present case, must be 
meant mere conformity to the rule of action, or right moral 
action performed solely under the influence of the perceived 
nature and tendenciea of moral action, with out involving the 
least suLmission to, or respect for, authority. Ent to say that 
there might be a greater amount of riglit moral action without 
than with legal sanctions, is saying nothing to the purpose, 
since it may as well be said that there might not be. To say 
either, is merely to assert a natural poseibility of things — -a 
possibility which must always he admitted in cases of moral 
reasoning. The question is one of probability. And the prob- 
ability of a greater amount of right moral action is greater, 
other tilings being the same, under a greater degree of in- 
fluence to secure it, than under a less degree of such influ- 
ence ; while the degree of this influence is greater with legal 
sanctions than without them. Besides, our object in the pres- 
ent inquiry is not to determine tlie comparative excellence of 
different systems of influence. It is, to ascertain what is the 
nature of a perfect moral government under the general or 
universal admission, that there is sucli a tiling administered by 
an infinitely perfect being over hie mora! creation, and that 
whatever else it is, it is the necessary means of the greatest 
amount of right moral action and of happiness. We have said 
enough already, to show that without legal sanctions there 
cannot be a perfect moral government. To say then, that a 
greater amount of right moral action might be secured without 
legal sanctions than with tliem, is to say that sucli a result 
might be secured without a perfect moral goveiTiment ; that 
IB, that the result might be secured without tlie necessary 
means of securing it ; which is absurd. TIius if we view the 
present question as one of mere probability, all the probability 
in the case is, that there would be a greater amount of right 
moral action with legal sanctions than without them; while 
the fact that there would be, is fully admitted in the concession 
that a perfect moral government is necessary to the greatest 
amount of right moral action. But there is yet another view 
of this important topic which demands consideration. If then 
it be conceded that a greater amount of right moral action and 
of happine^ would take place under the supposed system, and 
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that its adoption would therefore be demanded by benevo- 
lence, still the beneToIence of the being who fihould adopt it, 
could never be proved. It has already been shown, that 
neither hie deportment prior to his assuming the relation of a 
moral governor, nor tlie act of prescribing the best rule of 
action, could be regarded as proof of bis benevolence. Nor 
could the least degree of proof on this point be furnished by 
any degree of right moral action and of happinees supposable 
in the case. As I have already said, right moral action in 
such a case, m\i8t be performed solely under the influence of 
the perceived nature and tendencies of moral action. It can- 
not therefore be performed out of respect for tho character of 
the lawgiver, and of course can furnish no testimony or proof 
of its excellence. There can be no connection between the 
right moral action and the character of the lawgiver. The 
former therefore can furnish no proof of the excellence of the 
latter. The amount of happiness consequent on such action 
can in no degree depend on the will of the lawgiver ; for to 
suppose this, would he to suppose a legal reward in a case in 
which there is no legal reward. Xo possible proof then exists 
or can exist in the case supposed, that he who assumes tlie re- 
lation of a moral governor, feels toward right and wrong moral 
action, as a benevolent being must feel. "Were he a perfectly 
selfish being, it is altogether credible that he should do all that 
he is supposed to do. Kor ia this all. But by failing to show 
in his relation of a moral governor, the feelings of a benevolent 
being toward right and wrong moral action, he proves himself 
to he a selfish being. If then he is, according to the present 
supposition a benevolent being, he is benevolent in a case in 
which his benevolence cannot be proved, in whicli he acts 
contrary to the plainest dictates of benevolence, and in which 
therefore, according to the laws of evidence, he must be re- 
garded as a selfish being. In such a case, there could of 
course be no authority ; nothing which could be called a 
moral government, I do not say that a benevolent being 
would not adopt the supposed system, if the greatest good 
required its adoption ; nor that it would not be one kind of a 
moral syat&m. But I say that it would not be a perfect moral 
government. Its influence would be simply that of the per- 
ceived nature and tendencies of moral action ; and nothing 
more and nothing less than were there no lawgiver supposed 
Vol. I.— 6 
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in the case. There could not be the shadow of that influence 
which results from the law, the authority and the character of a 
perfect moral gOTcmor. He who should assume the supposed 
relation without annexing sanctions to his law, would have, 
and would be entitled to have, no more and no other influence 
over the conduct of his subjects, than any individual among 
them who should propoimd the same rule of action. The great 
object and end of the relation is to secure the highest well- 
being of all, and to prevent the highest misery of all, by secur- 
ing right and preventing wi'ong moral action ; and the great 
and peculiar function of the relation is,to secure right moral 
action,and to prevent wrong moral action by the influence of 
his authority — an influence which depends on the manifesta- 
tion of that approbation of the one kind of action,and of that 
disapprobation of the other, which a benevolent being must 
feel. But without legal sanctions he manifests no such feel- 
ings, and thus proves himself to be a selfish being and desti- 
tute of all authority. 

Again ; it may be said, that a moral governor by promising 
a reward to obedience, though he threatens no penalty to dis- 
obedience, would prove his benevolence and so establish his 
authority. I answer, that the thing supposed is impossible. 
For how could the promise of a reward to obedience prove the 
benevolence of the lawgiver, wliile he left disobedience to go 
unpunished ? How could he show himself to feel as a benev- 
olent being must feel toward right moral action, without also 
showing himself to feel as a benevolent being must feel tow^d 
wrong moral action ? All the proof of such feeling towai'd 
right moral action furnished by the reward, would bo wholly 
counteracted by manifesting no appropriate feeling toward 
wrong moral action ; or rather, to manifest no disapprobation 
of wrong moral action, would be to show indifi'erence or appro- 
bation in respect to it ; and no being who feels either indiffer- 
ence' to or approbation of wrong moral action, can feel as a 
benevolent being must feel toward either right or wrong 
moral action. But not to dwell longer on this topic. Make 
what supposition you will, if the moral governor confers no 
reward for obedience,he expresses no approbation of the only 
means of the best end, but rather disapprobaticin ; and if he 
inflicts no penalty for dLSobedience,he expresses no disappro- 
bation of the means of the woi'st end, but rather approbation. 
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In the one case, he virtually punishes obedience by withhold- 
ing a rewai'd ; in the other, he virtually rewards disobedience 
by withholding penalty. Suppose then what else we may, if, 
in the capacity of nioral governor, he does not annex sanctions 
to his law, and if he does not reward obedience and punish 
disobedience, hie conduct must be traced to the selfish prin- 
ciple in some form. It may be selfishness in the form of 
caprice, despotic humor, favoritism, a spirit of self-aggrandize- 
ment, the love of applause, or of a weak, indulgent tenderness 
which sacrifices public good to individual happiness. But it 
is selfishness still, and not benevolence ; for benevolence in a 
moral governor must feel, and must express, approbation of 
obedience and disapprobation of disobedience to the best law. 
!Not to express tJiese feelings, is not to show the necessary and 
due regard to tlie only means of the highest happiness of all, 
and the necessary and due abhorrence of the sure means of 
the highest misery of all. Not to do it, is to establish the fact 
that the moral governor is not himself governed by the prin- 
ciple of perfect and immutable rectitude. Whom he will 
reward, and whom he will punish, however it may be supposed 
to be decided by other considerations, is not detei-mined by 
the perfection of his character. So far as this basis for confi- 
dence is concerned, tlie good have as much to fear as the bad, 
and the bad as much to hope for as the good. Perfection in 
character is wanting in him who occupies the throne. Obedi- 
ence, as submission to autliority — as that confidential homage 
and «nL[ualified and joyous compliance in which the will of 
the subject goes along with the will of a perfect ruler of all, 
is impossible. There is no such ruler. The act of obedience, 
and the act of disobedience, alike in their tnie tendency and 
influence, disclaim and prostrate his authority, and the moral 
governor, doing nothing to counteract the effect, legalizes re- 
bellion from one end of his dominions to the other. 



We see why the attempts to prove the benevolence of God 
from the light of nature, have been so often, not to say uni- 
formly, unsuccessful. The fact I think will not be denied, 
that the arguments of the soundest theism on this most inter- 
esting and momentous questioa have been, and still are, in the 
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view of many of the most acute and ingenuous minds, marred 
hy manifest imperfection and weakness. Even many Oliristian 
divines confidently maintain that the moral perfection of God 
cannot be proved from the light of nature. My present design 
is not to trace minutely the defects of the arguments now re- 
ferred to, but rather to present what I deem a fundamental 
defect common to them all, and which fully accounts for their 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory character, viz., that in these 
ai-gumeuts the most mvportant relation of God to his inoral 
creaiion has ieen whoUy overlooked in its true amd proper iea/r- 
ingon the conclusion. And here let me Jfot be misunderstood. 
I do not say that this important relation of Gkid has been de- 
nied. It has been fully believed by every sound tlieist. But 
I affirm that, in the best conducted arguments on the subject 
with which I am acquainted, that no such account has been 
made of the relation of God as the moral governor of men as 
the exigency of the argument demands. If what has been 
said in the present lecture be just, the question, whether a 
being who aesumes the relation of a moral governor is benevo- 
lent, depends on another, viz., whether the sanctions of his law 
manifest his benevolence in its necessary approbation of right, 
and necessary disapprobation of wrong moral action. But in 
what treatise or work in natural theology has the argument 
for the divine benevolence been made to depend on the rela- 
tion of God to men as their moral governor — on the nature, 
principles and facts of this relation, and particularly on the 
sanctions annexed to his law f On the contrary, is not the 
uniform method of discussing the great question of God's 
mora! character from the light of nature, after having proved 
his existence as Creator, and his natural attributes,, to proceed 
directly to the proof of his moral attributes — that is, to the 
proof of hie benevolence — without the least attempt to unfold 
the nature of his high relation to his creatures as their perfect 
moral governor ! But if God sustains this relation to men — 
and surely no sound theist will deny it — then manifestly it is 
the great, the paramount relation which he sustains to them — 
a relation to which every other must be subservient, even 
that of their Creator, and that of the providential Disposer 
of all events in respect to them. This relation of God to his 
creatures must therefore control and modify all the manifesta- 
tions of himself to them, and especially the manifestations of 
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his moral character. How can we judge of the moral charac- 
ter of any being except from his works, his acts, and his do- 
ings, their nature, design, tendencies and resultB ? And how 
can we judge of these without understanding and contempla- 
ting the relation which the hcing sustains to other beings 
whom his acts aJid doings rpspect ? Suppose you were to wit- 
ness a parent inflicting cliastieement upon his child in some of 
its necessary and severer forms, and yet were so ignorant of 
the parental relation as not to be able to comprehend, or so 
thoughtless as not to consider, the design of parental discipline ; 
or suppose yon were to see a surgeon amputating the limb of 
a patient, without a suspicion or a thought of the necessity of 
the operation to save the life of the latter; or to see the exe- 
cutioner of public justice inflicting the penalty of the law 
upon the murderer, wholly ignorant or making no account of 
the design of such infliction— how, in either case, could you 
regard the evil euflJ'ered as the dictate and proof of benevolence, 
or as other than the decisive proof of the opposite principle? 
So,if God is acting in the relation of a perfect moral governor 
of his moral creation, and if all his acts and doings are con- 
trolled and modified by this relation, to what purpose, without 
appealing to this relation and to his acts and doings as dictated 
and modified by it, shall we attempt to prove his benevolence, 
or to judge for ourselves, or to lead others to judge of his 
moral character? On this supposition no wonder that all 
such attempts are vain. If we would vindicate the ways of 
God to man, we must understand, and lead others to under- 
stand, his relation to man as a moral govenior. To represent 
him as merely the Creator of men, and the providential Dis- 
poser of their allotments, and in these relations aiming only 
to produce the happiness and to prevent the misery of his 
creatures irrespective of their moral conduct, when he is act- 
ing in the paramount relation of their lawgiver,and adhering 
to every principle of strictest equity in his administration, is 
to pour darkness on all his works and ways, and therefore on 
his moral character; while to contemplate him in his true re- 
lation — the high and august relation of a perfect moral gov- 
ernor — would light up all the dark paths of his providence, 
and cause all his goodness to pass before ua. 

That God is in fact administering a perfect moral govern- 
ment over this world, will be readily conceded by every he- 
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liever in divine revelation. It is true indeed that tliere is no 
ground for tlie pretense that he canies this system of govern- 
ment out to its full issues in the present life. Still it must be 
admitted by all who receive the Christian revelation, that God 
in hia providence over men in this world, in no respect departs 
from or violates a single principle of a perfect moral govern- 
ment ; but that on the contrary, he so adheres to every such 
principle in his administration, that its perfection can in no 
respect be impeached or denied. Why then is it incredible 
that his providence, were it rightly read in the lessons which 
it gives us, should show us that lie is administering a perfect 
moral government over this world, if not in the form of a 
strictly legal economy with some delay of its just retributions 
not inconsistent with its nature, at least in what, as we think, 
is far more probable — in the form of an economy of grace ? 
If the word of God reveals him to us as our moral governor, 
exercising his rightful dominion through grace, why ehoiild it 
be tliought strange that his works and ways of providence, 
well considered, should present him in the same exalted and 
glorious relation? Or rather, how can it be supposed to be 
otherwise? Can it be supposed, that in his works and ways 
of providence he contradicts the testimony concerning himself 
given in hie word ? Does his written revelation exhibit him 
to our faith in one relation, and his acts and doings in another ? 
Is it credible, that his woi'ks when duly considered, should 
make no decisive manifestation of the character and the rela- 
tion which he sustains to his intelligent creation? What shall 
be concluded, if his works furnish no confirmation of his dec- 
larations? What is this but contradicting in his word what 
he is doing in hia providence? If the book of revelation 
reveals God administering over men a perfect moral govern- 
ment blended with an economy of grace, the book of nature 
— the book that tells us what haislyy what he does — if rightly 
read, must show him as the righteous Sovereign, and as the 
Kewarder of them that diligently seek Kim. 
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In treating of the necessity of legal sanctions in tlie ] 
ing lecture, I attempted to show, (1.) That they are n 
in some respect or under some relation, as the proof of the 
moral governor's authority; and (2.) That they are necessary 
for this purpose, as being the requisite proof of his hcnevo- 
leneo. 

I now proceed to show, as I proposed — 

(3.) That legal sanctions are necessary for this purpose, as 
the required manifestations or proofs of his bcncTolenee in 
the form of his highest approiati^n of obedience, and of his 
highest disa^[^obati<m of disobedience. 

It has been shown that the moral governor is under the 
necessity of estabhshing by decisive proof, his authority, or 
right to reign ; that he cannot do this without proving his 
benevolence, and that he cannot prove his benevolence and so 
establish his authority, by any thing which he can do in his 
other relations, nor by any tiling which he can do in this rela- 
tion, without annexing natural good and evil to his law ag ite 
sanctions. What I now propose to show is, that he cannot 
prove his benevolence, without annexing sanctions to his law 
which shall manifest his highest approbation of obedience,and 
his highest disapprobation of disobedience; in other words, that 
natural good and evil cannot hecome legal sanctions — that is, 
cannot momifegt the im&ool&nce, and so estabUsh the avAhorii/y 
of the moral governor, in a/ny other way or mods, except l>y 
■manifesting his highest a^ri^ation of obedience, amd his high- 
est a' 
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I argue the truth of this proposition, 

In the first place, from tlie insufficiency of certain particular 
ways or modes in which natural good and evil are, or have 
been supposed to become legal sanctions, other than that now 
specified. Here I propose to examine such other modes than 
the one now specified, some one of which so far as I know, has 
been considered the proper mode, ff natural good and evil can- 
not become legal sanctions in any of tbese modes, it is fairly 
inferred that ihey cannot in any other than that now maintain- 
ed. I remark then, 

That natural good promised or conferred as the mere dictate 
of individual kindness, cannot possess the nature of a legal 
reward; and that natural evil, threatened or inflicted as the 
mere dictate of individual unkindness, cannot possess the 
nature of a legal penalty. In such a case, the lawgiver in 
annexing the supposed sanctions to bis law, and also in their 
execution, can have no benevolent regard for the public good, 
and of course no such regard for the establishment of hie own 
authority as the necessary means of the public good. Hie 
whole object in conferring the natural good, and in inflicting 
the natural evil supposed, terminates in the happiness and 
unhappiness of individuals as such, and in his own selfish grati- 
fication. This implies an utter disregard of the highest happi- 
ness of all, and of the necessary means of this end. It shows 
him to be utterly regardless of the function of his high relatiou, 
and recreant to his high trust. Whatever other tendencies 
then his acts may be supposed to have, or whatever results 
they may be supposed to produce, they can have no tendency 
to establish his authority, and to secure by means of it the 
highest well-being of liis kingdom. On the contrary, the sup- 
posed acts must be — the one in the fonn of favoritism or in- 
dulgent tenderness, and the other in that of resentment or 
revenge, the dictate of unqualified selflshness, and must there- 
fore decisively disprove his authority. 

Nor do natural good and evil employed merely as moral 
discipline, constitute legal sanctions. It is altogether credible, 
that a being perfectly benevolent should, prior to assuming the 
relation of the moral governor of other beings, confer on them 
much natural good, and inflict some natural evil, for the pur- 
pose of securing better results, when they come to act under 
his moral government, than he could otherwise secure. Such 
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natural good and evil however, cannot constitute legal eaue- 
tions. It 13 also credible, if we suppose a legal economy to be 
connected, as it may be, with an economy of grace, that natu- 
ral good and evil should be employed to reform the transgres- 
sors of law. Such natural good and evil however, being merely 
diaciplinary in their design and tendency, cannot constitute 
legal sanctions. I admit indeed that natural evil inflicted for 
the purpose of reclaiming an offender, is often called piinisk- 
ment in the popular use of the word. Hence such natural 
evil is often mistaken for penal evil, or for the penalty of the 
law. Such natural evil, as distingukhed from legal penalty, 
is properly called chaatiaemeni. It implies not less than the 
legal penalty, that the subject is an offender, since otherwise 
its infliction for the purpose of reformation would be obviously 
absurd. It differs however essentially, under a perfect moral 
government, irom the legal penalty. Cliastisemcut aims ex- 
clusively at the reformation of the subject; legal penalty not 
at all. Chastisement is inflicted in love; legal penalty, in 
wrath. Chastisement, in its design and tendency, is a blessing 
to ite subject ; legal penalty, an unmitigated curse. Chastise- 
ment has a special respect to the individual's benefit; legal 
penalty respects the good of the public. Hence chastisement 
cannot, under a perfect moral government, be the penalty of 
the law, it being a ridiculous anomaly to threaten a transgres- 
sor of law with the means of his reformation and of his deliv- 
erance from the legal penalty; in other words, to threaten a 
real, and to him the greatest blessing, as a legal penalty. 

Nor is the conferring of a legal reward by the moral gov- 
ernor, the payment of a debt, in the sense of that which is due 
for something received, which is not due. The lawgiver re- 
ceives nothing in the obedience of his subjects but what is his 
due. Obedience is a matter of obligation on their part, and 
of rightful demand on his ; and surely he does not reward them 
for paying their own debt. By this I do not mean that the 
reward is not that which is due, at least on account of the 
relation which conferring it has to the public good, as one 
means of increasing the public good, and that it may not in 
this sense be properly said that the reward is reclconed of debt 
«arii T& ofiliiiia. This however cannot imply that the service 
claimed or rendered is not due to the lawgiver, and that the 
leward establishes the authority of the lawgiver simply by 
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satisfying the claim of the obedient subject. Indeed, the act 
of satisfying the claim of the subject, be the ground of it what 
it may, may be prompted by selfishness as well as by benevo- 
lence, and can therefore fiimisli no proof of benevolence, and 
none of authority on the part of the lawgiver. Besides, on the 
supposition opposed, the lawgiver's authority could not be 
established, until obedience should exist and the reward be con- 
ferred. Of course, in the supposed act of obedience there could 
he no reeognition of authority. In short, if the promise and 
the conferring of a reward for obedience has no relation except 
to satisfy a claim of the subject, then it has no relation to the 
public good. It does not imply the least degree of approbation 
of obedience as the means of the public good, and instead of 
being proof of the lawgiver's benevolence, and so of his author- 
ity, it is proof to the contrary. 

Nor is the endurance of natural evil as a legal penalty the 
payment of a debt on the part of the transgressor, by which 
he satisfies the claim of the lawgiver, and thus establishes his 
authority. For what has the subject received for which he 
owes suffering as an equivalent ? Plainly, he cannot, in this 
sense, be said to owe suffering as a debt.* He has neither 
done nor failed to do any thing for which suffering on hie part 
can be rendering an equivalent. The language of a benevo- 
lent lawgiver is not, " I wiU be as well pleased and satisiied 
with disobedience and the endurance of its penalty, as with 
perfect obedience." Legal penalty is n^a thing claimed by 
the lawgiver and rendered by the traSgressor, but a thing 
threatened and inflicted by the lawgiver, and endured by the 
transgressor. Considered simply as so much suffering endured, 
it can have no tendency to manifest the benevolence of the 
lawgiver. Nor can it have such tendency except it be consid- 
ered as suffering inflicted by the act of the lawgiver, and as 
such, becoming an expression of the emotion which benevo- 
lence must feel toward transgression. Voluntary submission 
to it on the part of the snbject, is in no respect necessary to it 
as a legal penalty. Its infliction is the act of the moral gov- 
ernor, and in no respect the act of the transgressor, by which 



* Sin, 

Matt, vl; li; uu^-nuwuvuraaas^i 

jal penalty, nor by any thing else. 



; of withholding obedience which la due, may be called a debt^ aa 
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lie may satisfy any demand made on him by the lawgiver, and 
thus establish liis authority. 

!N'or do natural good and evil become legal sanctions, as 
being so much motive to secure right and prevent wrong 
moral action. By this I do not mean, that natural good and 
evil as the matter of legal eanctione, must not have the influ- 
ence of motives on the minds of subjects, that they may answer 
the end of legal sanctions. Nor do I mean that the direct in- 
fluence of natural good and evil as motives, is at all incon- 
sistent with that peculiar influence which we call moral gov- 
ernment, BO that the two influences may not coexist. But I 
mean, that the influence of natural good and evil as such, or as 
so much motive merely, does not constitute them legal sanc- 
tions. In such influence merely, there is no influence of 
authority. Tlie former may exist without the latter. If we 
suppose the subject to be under the influence of natural good 
and evil, as so much motive merely, he is not under the influ- 
ence of authority, and therefore not under the influence of 
moral government. If we suppose him to confonn to the rule 
of action under the former influence merely, the act would not 
be done because the moral governor commands it, but done 
simply to obtain natural good and to avoid natural evil ; and 
of course done without tlie least regard to the will or character 
of him who prescribes the nile. IS'ow the object of a perfect 
moral governor is not merely to secure right moral action, but 
to secure it in a given way by a peculiar influence — the influ- 
ence .of his authority ; to secure it, I do not say exclusively, but 
really by this influence. It is to bring his subject to act from 
a respect to Ms will, as the will of a perfect being. Otherwise 
the act of conformity to the rule would not be an act of obedi- 
ence, as involving any recognition of his right to rule. Even 
supposing the act to be morally right — an act done in view of 
the true nature and tendency of moral action, still if done from 
this influence merely, it would no more involve any regard for 
the character of the lawgiver, as that which gives him the right 
to rule, than were the subject hired to perform the act by a 
fellow subject. Natural good and evil then, influencing the 
subject as merely so much motive, are not legal sanctions, 

Nor do natural good and evil become legal sanctions,on the 
ground that it is right or just to reward obedience and to 
punish disobedience, irrespective of the tendency of so doing 
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to produce happiness and to prevent misery. The contrary 
opinion is maintained "by some at least in respect to penalty. 
It is said that it is right to punish the transgressor of law in-e- 
spective of the general good— that it is ill-desert, and not the 
good of society, which is the ground of his just liability to 
punishment — that sin or transgression is an evil in itself and 
dcserTes punishment for its own sake, and withont respect 
to its tendency to evil. Now in such statements as these, 
it is obvious that distinctions are made without a difference. 
It is readily admitted, then, that it is right to punish the trans- 
gressor of law ; that it is ill-deaert, which is the ground of his 
just hahility to punishment, and that sin or transgression is an 
evil in itself. But it is denied tliat these things are true, or can - 
be conceived to be true, irrespective of the relation of punish- 
ment to some good end, or to the public good. The real and only 
question in the ease then is, would it be right or just to punish 
the transgressor of law, if no good end could be promoted by 
his punishment? Or thus, would it be right or just to inflict 
suffering in a case in which not the least good in kind or degree 
could result, either to the sufferer or to any other being from 
its infliction? To say that it would be, is to say that it would 
be right or just to inflict suffering purely ^oj" its own sake. 
Could a being of perfect benevolence do this ? Could any 
feeling short of unqualified malice prompt it ? Would such an 
act sustain the authority of the moral governor? But it will 
be said that there is inherent iU-desert in the trangression of a 
perfect law, and that on this account it is right or just to inflict 
punishment on the transgressor. But the ill-desert of trans- 
gression is either its relation to the law as tending to destroy 
its authority or the authority of the lawgiver and so to destroy 
the public good which depends on the authority of law, or it is 
not. If it is, and if punishment is justly inflicted on this ac- 
count and as the means of sustaining this authority, then it 
is inflicted in respect to a good end, even for the public good, 
If it is not, then plainly the transgression of law sustains no re- 
lation to law, on account of which it is right or just to punish 
it. It leaves the authority of the law or of the lawgiver mum- 
paired and in full force. It has done,aad can do no injury to 
the law or to the authority of the lawgiver. There is no cvU 
to be prevented or to be redressed by punishment, no good to 
be accomplished in respect to the law. Why then punish the 
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transgressor? Is it said that the ill-desert of tranagression is 
not its relation to law as tending to destroy its authority, hnt 
its inherent moral turpitude considered simply as wrong moral 
action? Be it so ; but how can this be a good reason for in- 
flicting suffering on the transgressor merely for ite own sake, or 
when no good end can be answered by its infliction? Is it said 
that it is fit, or proper, or right, or what ought to be done, and 
that we instinctively feel it to be so? But why is it? Rigiit 
to inflict suffering purely for the sake of inflicting it 1 Who 
are the beings that ■mstinetivdy feel this to be right, and in 
what world do they dwell ? Of such a species of beings we 
have no knowledge, and with them if they exist, we utterly 
disclaim all fraternity. Is it then said that transgression is evil 
in itself, and that on this account and for its own sake, it de- 
serves punishment? This is only saying in another form the 
same thing. "What then is the meaning of the langviage? 
There are, generally speaking, two things, and only two, eaoh 
of which may be properly said to be eotl in itself. The one is 
suffering, including nnhappinees and misery, and the other ia 
the direct means of suffering. Each is truly and properly said 
to be e/vU in itsdf in distinction from being evil as the indi- 
rect means of suffering. That suflering, i. e. unhappiness, pain, 
or misery, is evU in itself viVii not be denied. So that which 
is the direct means of suffering or of unhappiness, is properly 
said to be efoU in iiself though it be also the indirect means of 
it. Thus it is properly said, that ignorance or infamy is evil in 
itself But neither of these things is evil in itself in. the same 
sense in which unhappiness or suffering is. The transgression 
of a perfect law, sin, wrong moral action, is also eml in itself 
not as being itself svffering, but as being in its own nature and 
true tendency, ^Ae direot means of suffering. Tliis is aU that 
can be properly meant by calling transgression or sin eml in 
itself. Not being identical with suffering or unhappiness, it 
can be conceived to be gOT^,only as being in its own nature tfts 
direct means of suffering. Bnt how can this fact be a good 
and sufiGcient reason for inflicting suffering on the transgressor 
by a moral governor, when no good can result from the inflic- 
tion ? It would be only to increase evil for evil's sake. And 
we say again, that nothing short of unqualified malice could 
inflict suffering in such a case. Or rather, we affirm that the 
most unqualified malice could not do it. The supposed act ia 
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3]e in the nature of things. No being can find & motiv^e 
to inflict suffering on others any more than on himself, when no 
good in his view either to himself, or to them, or to others, is 
connected with or depends on the act. The supposition in- 
volves the absurdity of choosing to act without a motive or a 
reason — the absurdity of an event without a reason. The sup- 
posed act bids defiance to even infernal malice. But it has 
been said, if the justice of punishment is founded in the utility 
of punishment, then it will follow, that if the pubUc good would 
be best promoted by punishing the innocent instead of the trans- 
gressor, it would be right and just to punish the innocent, which 
is revolting to every sentiment of our moral nature. It is read- 
ily admitted, that to punish the innocent instead of the gvdlty, 
would, as things are in their essential nature and relations, be 
abhorrent to every true sentiment of right and equity. But 
here two questions arise; why is it thus, and how would it be, 
were the nature and relations of things changed in the manner 
supposed? Why is it thus? Is it not because the truth is 
clearly seen and strongly felt by every mind, that the author- 
ity of law, and with it the public good depend on and require 
the punishment of the transgressor, and forbid the punishment 
of the obedient subject? Does not every one know, even the 
culprit at the bar, as well as the judge on the bench, that to 
assert, that a due regard to the authority of law and with it to 
the public good require the punishment of the transgressor, is 
the same thing as to assert that justice requires his punish- 
ment? And now, if we suppose the essential nature of things 
to be so changed, that the authority of law and the public good 
as depending on it, would be destroyed, and absolute and uni- 
versal misery follow, unless the innocent were to be punished, 
would it not be right to make innocence, now become the true 
and ncce^ary cause of such feaiful results,the ground of pun- 
ishment? Could a benevolent moral governor voluntarily be- 
come the author of such utter ruin and wretchednesB,by suffer- 
ing the innocent to escape punishment ? Piaiuly on the 
position now made, the nature of things would be so char _ 
that innocence, obedience to law, would posses the same nature, 
and sustain the same relations as the ground of punishment, 
which disobedience now sustains ; and if our moral nature ap- 
prove of the punishment of the latter, it must in the case 
supposed, approve of the punishment of the former. If it is 
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DOW right or just to punish the disobedient, it would then be 
so to punish the obedient^— to punish for a tiling having the 
same relative nature, though it should have another name. To 
deny it, is to make a supposition to be reasoned on, and then 
to disregard and overlook it in the reasoning. It is like sup- 
posing the nature of things to be so changed that two and two 
should be five, and then to deny that on this supposition two 
and two would be five, or that twice two and two would be 
ten. Those philosophers then, who maintain the justice of 
panishment, irrespective of its relations to the public good or 
to any good — and the same thing is true ■mutatis mutandis — 
in respect to the justice of reward, evidently fail to analyze 
their own necessary ideas or conceptions of things. If the 
question be put, why is it right to punish transgression, they 
have no answer to give, but that it is right, or that it is right 
because it is right, or some equivalent answer equally trivial 
and irrelevant. If pressed further on the point, they tell us, 
that the idea of moral rectitude or rightness is a simple idea— 
an idea incapable of analysis and definition, and that the ques- 
tion is wholly unauthorized, why is an action morally right, or 
what is tliat in which its moral rectitude consists. Tiiis has 
already been considered. 

Nor do natural good and evil become legal sanctions, con- 
sidered as the dictate of justice as distinguished from benevo- 
lence; or, as annexed to law, apart from their subserviency to 
public good. This view of the subject, which is not perhaps 
essentially different from that just considered, instead of repre- 
senting benevolence as the primary attribute, and justice as 
one particular form of benevolence, represents them " as dis- 
tinct and primary characteristics" or attributes of a perfect 
mora! governor.* If« advocates are obviously led to adopt it, 
from an inadequate and false conception of the nature of be- 
novolence,as the comprehensive moral perfection of a perfect 
ruler. By benevolence, they obviously mean that species of 
sentimental kindness which seeks the welfare of others as indi- 
viduals, without regard to the highest well-being of the whole. 
Such kindness is not the benevolence of a perfect moral gov- 
ernor. It not only does not involve or imply tlie attribute of 
justice, but would be palpably inconsistent with it. Eenevo- 

* Chalmers' Natubal Thbology, Vol, IL, o. vL 
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lenee, as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, is tlie 
supi-eme love of the highest happiness of his kingdom, or an 
elective preference of this object to every other that can come 
into competition with it i^ an object of preference. It becomes 
therefore, from ite very nature in relation to the promotion of 
the highest happiness, a disposition or purpose to promote it, 
by every means neeeesai'y for its promotion. One of theseis, 
the establishment and support of the authority of a perfect 
law, or of the lawgiver's authority, by legal sanctions. Benev- 
olence dictates and demands this, and in its very nature neces- 
sai-ily leads to a fall and fixed determination or purpose to 
secure and employ this means of the general good, or higiiest 
well-being of ^1; and as such a purpose is what we mean, and 
all that can be meant, hj Justice as the attribute of a perfect 
moral governor — call it by what name we will — righteousness^ 
holiriess, justice — it is a disposition or purpose, prompted by 
benevolence, to uphold the authority of the law, or of the law- 
giver, by legal sanctions as the necessaiy means of t!ie general 
good. It is therefore one particular form or modification of 
benevolence, or a particular disposition or purpose, prompted 
by benevolence. Indeed, all we ( ail moral attributes in a per- 
fect moral being, except benevolence, are only forms or modifica- 
tions of benevolence in more particular dispositions or purposes. 
Thus veracity is a particular disposition or purpose, prompted 
by his benevolence, to speak truth ; pity, or compassion, is a 
particular disposition or purpose prompted by benevolence, to 
relieve suffering; mercy, as an atti'ibute of a moral ruler, is a 
particular disposition or purpose, prompted by benevolence, to 
show favor to the guilty. Justice also, as the attribute of a 
moral ruler, is a particular disposition or purpose prompted 
by benevolence, to establish and maintain the autiiority of law 
by legal sanctions, which, under a merely legal system, is in 
all cases indispensable to the genera! good. It is ti-ue that 
general benevolence dictates and requires other things also, for 
other things are necessary to the general good. But it de- 
mmids the support of the authority of the moral governor as 
one necessary, absolutely indispensable means of tiiis end. 
Thus viewed as a benevolent disposition to uphold his author- 
ity,as the indispensable means of the general good, it consti- 
tute or rather assumes the particular form, which we call 
J as an attribute of a moral governor. Hence benevo- 
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lence, as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, never re- 
quires any thing which is inconsistent with what justice in a 
perfect moral governor dictates and demands; for the support 
of the authority of law is always as truly exacted by benevo- 
lence as by justice. Nor does justice ever require any thing 
inconsistent witli benevolence; for the support of the authority 
of law by the requisite means of its support, is what justice 
demands, and this is always necessary to the general good, and 
therefore always dictated and demanded by benevolence. Be- 
nevolence,uo less than justice requires, under a perfect moral 
government viewed as a merely legal system, the sacrifice of 
individual happiness in tlie case of the transgressor; so that 
justice in seeking his punishment, never claims what benevo- 
lence forbids. What justice demands in such a case, benevo- 
lence also demands. So if benevolence dictates and demands 
an atonement, which shall fully support the authority of law in 
the pardon of the transgressor, it claims nothing which justice 
as the attribute of a moral governor forbids.* The entire claim 
of justice is met, provided the authority of law be supported 
in case of transgression, whether this be done by the execation 
of penalty or by an atonement. There is therefore no antago- 
nism here-— no clashing of diiFerent attributes in the moral 
governor— no violence done to benevolence, in answering the 
inflexible demand of justice; and none to the inflexible demand 
of justice, by conforming to any conceivable demand of benev- 
olence. Justice, and all the particular moral attributes of a 
perfect moral governor, may be distinguished not only from 
each other, but also from his benevolence. But while each 
particular attribute, so t« speaii, acts in subservience to benev- 
olence, all act in perfect harmony. Benevolence is the central 
sun which gives direction, and power, and results, to the wliole 
constellation of the particular moral attributes of a perfect 
moral governor. If compassion demands relief for the suffer- 
ing, or if mercy dictates favor to the guilty, so does benevo- 
lence. If justice require legal sanctions, as it does under a 
merely legal system, benevolence also demands them as the 
necessary means of supporting the authority of tlie lawgiver, 
and as such, of promoting the general good. 

Such are some of the ways or modes — and I know of no 

• Vide Appendix on Justice, ToL II., p. 000. 
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other — in which it has been suppoaed that natural good and 
evil can become legal eanetions, instead of that which is now 
maintained to be the only mode. It is obvious however tliat 
they cannot become legal sanctions in any of these modes. 
If this be bO, it ib a fair euncluhion that they can become 
legal sanctions in no other than that now maintained; that 
is, except as manifestations of the moral governor's highest 
approbation of obedience, and highest disapprobation of dis- 
obedience, 

I argue the same thing — 

In the second place, from what has been already shown 
respecting the nature of legal sanctions. We have seen that 
the moral governor can establish his authority ordy by natural 
good and evil annexed to his law as sanctions. "Whatever else 
may be necessary for this purpose besides natural good and 
evil as legal sanctions, the establishing or sanctioning influence 
is exclusively from natural good as the reward of obedience, 
and from natural evil as the penalty of disobedience. But lie 
cannot establish his authority, as we have shown, without 
manifesting his highest approbation of obedience, and his high- 
est disapprobation of disobedience, and of course cannot estab- 
lish his authority by natural good and evil as legal sanctions, 
except as they manifest these feelings. Since then, natural 
good and evil are necessary as legal sanctions; since they can 
become such only as manifestations of the moral governor's 
approval or disapproval, it follows, that they are necessary as 
legal sanctions, solely because they are requisite for the pur- 
pose of such a manifestation. 

Or thus: it has been shown that the moral governor cannot 
establish his authority vrithout manifesting his benevolence; 
that he cannot do this by natural good and evil as legal sanc- 
tions, unless they manifest the necessary feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action ; and that these are the 
highest approbation of the one, and the highest disapprobation 
of the other. As then the moral governor cannot establish his 
authority by natural good and evil as legal sanctions, unless 
they manifest his highest approbation of obedience, and his 
highest disapprobation of disobedience, it follows, that they are 
required as legal sanctions, solely because they are necessary 
for the purpose of such a manifestation. 

What has now been said will be more fully confirmed by 
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viewing the subject under some other aspects, and in some 
other connections, I proceed then to remark- 
In the third place, that it is utterly unsupposahle and in- 
conceivable, that natural good and evil should become legal 
sanctions in any other mode,tlian as expressions or manifesta- 
tions of the moral governor's liighest approbation of obedience, 
and highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

Every one knows,that promising natural good to obedience, 
in the form of law, and conferring it when obedience is ren- 
dered, is the appropriate and most significant possible expres- 
sion of approbation of obedience; and that the threatening of 
natural evil to disobedience, in the form of law, and iufiieting 
it when disobedience occurs, is the appropriate and most sig- 
nificant expression of disapprobation of disobedience. The 
degree of approbation in the one case, and of disapprobation in 
the other, are justly estimated and measured by the degree of 
natural good promised or conferred in the one case, and of 
natural evil threatened or inflicted in the other. ISTow, when 
these things are so— when, as we have seen, there is no other 
conceivable reason that a perfect moral governor should annex 
natural good and evil to his law as legal sanctions;- or rather, 
when to annex them for any other conceivable reason or pur- 
pose, would disprove his moral perfection and subvert his 
authority, what good or sufficient reason could he have for 
annexing natural good and evil to his law as legal sanctions, 
and to do this for the purpose of establishing his authority, 
except that they are necessary for this purpose, and because 
they are the only significant and true, and therefore necessary, 
expressions of his approval of obedience and disapproval of 
the opposite. 

Again ; if natural good and evil can become legal sanctions 
in any other mode than by expressing the moral governor's 
highest approbation of obedience, and highest disapprobation 
of disobedience, it must be either l>y not manife^ng any de^ee 
of these feelings, or hy Tnanifesting some leas degree of thern, 
than the higher. Can he then establish his authority by nat- 
ural good and evil as legal sanctions, without manifesting 
through them some degree of the feelings specified ? This is 
plainly impossible. For they can be proof of nothing on the 
part of a moral governor on which his authority depends, un- 
ices they manifest on his part some degree of approbation of 
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obedience, and some degree of disapprobation of disobedience. 
Ab the appropriate and significant signs of these feelings, they 
necessarily express them. Even if they are considered as 
merely so much motive or inducement employed by him to 
secure obedience and to prevent disobedience, they necesaarily 
imply a preference on his part for some reason or anotlier — 
either a selfish or a benevolent preference — of obedience to dis- 
obedience, and of course some kind and degree of approbation 
of the one, and of disapprobation of the other. It is true in- 
deed, that if they express these feelings in their selfish form, 
they become proof against his authority. But it is also true, 
that if they are not regarded as expressions of these feelings in 
any form, they can imply no preference of one kind of action 
to the other, and therefore can prove nothing in respect to the 
■will, can establish nothing in respect to the feelings and char- 
acter of the moral governor which can have the least bearing 
on the question of his authority, any more than were they the 
effects of an impersonal cause or physical agent. If then nal^ 
ural good and evil annexed to law as sanctions, do not manifest 
some approbation of obedience,and some disapprobation of dis- 
obedience, on the part of the moral governor, they can prove 
nothing which can have the remotest connection with estab- 
lishing his authority— nothing in respect to the purpose for 
which they are annexed to law. They can sanction nothing — 
they can prove nothing which can give him the right to reign, 
and therefore cannot be legal sanctions. 

Again; it has been already shown that the moral governor 
can make no decisive expression, and therefore can furnish no 
decisive proof of his benevolence, except by natural good and 
evil as legal sanctions; nor by these, except as they express his 
approbation of obedience, and his disapprobation of disobedi- 
ence. If therefore he does not make such manifestation, he 
famishes no proof of his benevolence, and of course none of his 
authority. On the contrary, his failure to manifest these feel- 
ings by this means, decisively proves that be is not a benevo- 
lent but a selfish being, and utterly disproves his authority. 
Who would concede to another the right to govern— the right 
to impose his will as an authoritative rule of action, who 
should refase to furnish the least proof of his approbation of 
rightjand his disapprobation of wrong moral action, and who 
should thus furnish decisive proof of that selfishness which, to 
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subserve its purposes, is as ready to befriend and patronize 
wrong ae right moral action — to sacrifice as to promote the 
highest happiness of his kingdom? Plainly the moral governor 
cannot establisli his authority by natural good and evil as legal 
sanctions, without manifesting through them some degree of 
approbation of right, and some degree of disapprobation of 
wrong moral action. 

To recur now to the other side of tl alt mat es ; can the 
moral governor establish his authority by ann x to his law 
natural good and evil as sanctions, whi h m n f t a less degree 
of the feelings specified than the high t law; that to 
suppose that he can, is to suppose what b i anl impossi- 
ble. We have already seen that the ml n by annex- 
ing that degree of natural good and ev 1 1 h law sanctions 
which would fully express the highest degree of the feelings 
specified, would thus manifest the true feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action, and thus decisively 
establish his authority. But it is obvious, that natural good 
and evi! in this case would become proof of his benevolence 
solely by expressing his highest approbation of obedience, and 
his highest disapprobation of disobedience. It is eqiially plain, 
that no less degree of natural good and evil would express 
these feelings. To suppose therefore, that any less degree of 
natural good and evil as legal sanctions than is nece^ary 
should manifest' them, is absurd. To suppose that the mani- 
festation of any other feelings either in kind or degree, than the 
true and necessary feelings of beneTolence,should prove benev- 
olence, is equally absurd. The benevolence then of the moral 
governor, and of course his authority, cannot be proved by any 
degree of legal sanctions less than that which shall manifest his 
benevolence in the form of its highest approbation of obedience, 
and his highest disapprobation of disobedience. 

Again ; the degree of natural good and evil annexed by the 
moral governor as sanctions to his law, is the measure and cri- 
terion of his approbation of obedience, and disapprobation of 
disobedience. It is undeniable, that by some given degree of 
natural good and evil as legal sanctions, he may express the 
highest degree of these feelings toward right and wrong moral 
action, and that by the lowest possible degree of natural good 
and evil as legal sanctions, lie would express less approbation 
of right and disapprobation of wrong moral action, fhan the 
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higliest,and of course less of these feelings toward these objects 
than the necessary feelings of benevolence. But we may as 
well suppose that the expression of the least possihle degree of 
these feelings toward right and wrong moral action, is an ex- 
pression of the necessary feelings of benevolence, as to suppose 
that any expression of these feelings short of the highest, is an 
expreesion of such feelings. But I need not say how preposter- 
ous would be the attempt of a moral governor to prove his 
benevolence and so to establish his authority ,by expressing the 
least possible degree of approbation of that kind of action, 
which is the necessary means of the highest happiness of all, 
and the least possible degree of disapprobation of that kind of 
action, which is the sure means of the highest misery of all. 
If then he annexes to his law a less degree of natural good and 
evil, than that which is rec[uisite to express his highest appro- 
bation of obedience, and highest disapprobation of disobedi- 
ence, he furnishes no proof of the necessary feelings of benevo- 
lence, and of course no proof of his authority. On the contrary, 
he expresses a lower degree of approbation of obedience and of 
disapprobation of disobedience, than he as a benevolent being 
must feel, that is, he expresses that degree of approbation of 
right, and that degree of disapprobation of wrong moral action, 
which none but a selfish being can feel. The moral governor 
cannot establish or prove his authority, or rather he cannot 
avoid disproving it, without annexing as sanctions to his law, 
that degree of natural good and of natural evil which expresses 
his highest approbation of rightjand his highest disapprobation 
of wrong moral action. 

I remark yet again, that natural good and evil, which ex- 
press a less degree of approbation of obedience, and a less de- 
gree of disapprobation of disobedience than the highest, can- 
not become legal sanctions by combining their influence with 
other influences, to estabhsh the moral governor's authority. 
The contrary may be supposed. The supposition however is 
manifestly absurd, since there could be no legal sanctions in 
the ease. Allowing what is indeed impossible, that benevo- 
lence of the moral governor may be proved, and that his 
authority may be fully or partially established by other evi- 
dence than that furnished by natural good and evil as legal 
sanctions, still neither this other evidence nor its sources can 
be legal* sanctions; for nothing can be legal sanctions except 
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natural good and evil. !Nor in the case supposed can tliey be 
BBcli, since tliey do not hj their own peculiar and exclusive in- 
fluence establish the moral governor's authority. Nor is this 
all. The natural good and evil in the case supposed, cannot 
have, the least tendency or influence whatever to establish his 
authority. Not expressing his highest approbation of obedi- 
ence and disapprobation of disobedience, tiiey furnish not the 
slightest evidence of these feelings, nor of eonrse of the charac- 
ter, which is requisite to authority. They may be evidence of 
some kind or degree of approbation of right and of disapproba- 
tion of wrong moral action, but in no such degree as a per- 
fectly benevolent being must feel. Whatever evidence of 
authority therefore may be supposed to be furnished by other 
sources, none can be furnished by the natural good and evil 
now supposed. On the contrary, these being es^esdons, are 
idso a proof of a less degree of approbation of 'right and of dis- 
approbation of wrong moral action than the highest, and are 
therefore evidence that the moral governor is not a benevo- 
lent but a selfish being, and cau possess no authority. No 
other evidence then can establish the authority of the moral 
governor, except that which is furnished by natural good and 
evil as legal sanctions manifesting his feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action. No matter what evi- 
dence or proof of benevolence he may be supposed to furnish 
in his other relations, it is altogether neutralized and set aside 
by his failure to annex as sanctions to his law, that degree of 
natural good and evil which fully expresses his highest appro- 
bation of right and his highest disapprobation of wrong mora, 
action. 

If it should here be said— and I know of nothing more plaus- 
ible on the question at issue ( Vide Leothkb VI,) — that a greater 
amount of right moral action, and with it also of happiness, 
might be secured by a less degree of natural good and evil aa 
legal sanctions than that now maintained, and that hence benev- 
olence would require that a less degree of such good and evil 
be annexed to the law as sanctions; I answer, in the first place, 
that while the natural possibility of the supposed consequence 
must be admitted in a system including moral beings, the moral 
governor when assuming this relation in the promulgation of 
his law, can furnish no proof to his svljects, that a greater 
amount of right action and of happiness would be secui'cd by 
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the supposed less degree of natural good and evil as legal sanc- 
tions. It Tnay be otherwise, and to suppose that it would not 
he, is to make the supposition, when all the evidence in the 
ca8e,and the best evidence the nature of the case admits of, is 
against its truth. It is supposing that a greater amount of 
. right moral action would be secured hy a less degree of influ- 
ence fitted to secm'e it, than by a greater degree of such influ- 
ence. The only rational conclusion in the ease then is, that a 
greater amount of right moral action and of happiness would 
be secured by the degree of legal sanctions now maintained, 
than by any less degree. I answer, m the second place, that 
there could he no evidence or proof of the benevolence of the 
moral governor, but there would be decisive proof to the con- 
trary. Nothing can be supposed to exist in the cafle,of the na- 
ture of evidence to this main fact, except the mere declaration 
of a being whose benevolence and of course his veracity are 
to be decided by what he does as a moral governor, and this 
too when all the evidence in the case is against the truth of his 
declaration. His mere declaration therefore in respect to the 
greater amount of right moral action and of happiness, cannot 
be received as evidence of the fact nor of his benevolence. In 
the third place, in the act of assuming this relation of a moral 
governor, he comes under its high and peculiar responsibility. 
He must now in the very act of assuming this relation, and in 
claiming the homage of his subjects, either show himself re- 
creant to this high responsibility, and thus decisively disprove 
his right to rule, that is his authority ; or he must fulfill the 
grand function of his office by proving his right to rule, that is, 
establish his authority by the necessary means of doing so. Ho 
cannot establish or prove hie authority without furnishing de- 
cisive proof of his benevolence ; and this he cannot do without 
annexing that degree of natural good and evil to his law as its 
sanction, which shall express the fLcbngs of benevolence. On 
the contrary, without annexing such sanctions to his law, he 
shows himself selfish and recreant to his high and pecuhar 
responsibihtics as a moral governor, disproveh his benevolence, 
and in. consec[uence subverts his authont) 

Nor can this decisive proof agamst his authority be set aside 
or weakened by any supposable results in the conduct of his 
subjects. Let us suppose a law without such sanctions as I ad- 
vocate, and this law or rule of action to be followed with per- 
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feet conformity on the part of those to -whom it is given, except 
in one single instance. In this case tliere could be no proof 
that a law with such sanctions as I advocate in its stead, would 
not he followed by perfect conformity without even one excep- 
tion. Of eourBCjthere could he no proof that the lawgiver, in 
giving the law without such sanctions, acts benevolently. On 
the contrary, the proof a5 above stated, that he docs not act 
benevolently, remains unimpaired and decisive. He makes no 
strong expression of the feelings of a benevolent being toward 
right and wrong moral action, which he must do, or disprove 
his benevolence and therefore his authority. Let us now sup- 
pose the same law to be given, and to be followed with perfect 
conformity on the part of subjects, without even a sohtary ex- 
ception. This would furnish no proof that the supposed law 
would be followed by the supposed result, even for an hour or 
a moment beyond the time in which it actually exists, nor that 
a law with the sanctions which I advocate, would not be fol- 
lowed with the supposed perfect obedience forever. There can 
of course be no proof that the lawgiver, in the case supposed, 
has annexed those sanctions to his law which benevolence re- 
quires him to do. Nor is this all. There can be no proof that 
he would annex such sanctions to his law as I advocate, did he 
know that the greatest good required it. By annexing there- 
fore the supposed limited sanctions to his law, he not only does 
not prove his benevolence, but he never can prove it. He can 
furnish no evidence that he has any other feelings toward right 
and wrong moral action than those of a selfish being. The 
proof then of his benevolence, depends not on any present 
amount of right moral action on the part of subjects, under a 
law without the sanctions which I advocate ; nor on any con- 
jectures or supposed possibility respecting what would be the 
amount of sueh action under such a law. It depends not on 
what he declares respecting the result on right moral action, 
but on what he does in the time,and in the act of assuming the 
relation of one having a right to govern. The law must come 
forth from the throne, bearing the testimonial of such authority 
in its nature and form. It must be in itself, *'. e. in its sanctions, a 
decisive testimonial of the feelings and the character of the law- 
^ver. Instead of waiting for the conduct of subjects to create 
its authority by their conformity to its demands, or leaving 
fliem to conjecture its authority, which implies that it has no 
Vol. I.— 7 10 
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authority, it must bear unqualified and decisive pi'oof of this in 
its very promulgation. As an expression of the feelings of per- 
fect benevolence toward right and wrong moral action by the 
moral governor, that is, of hia highest approbation of the one, 
and of hia highest disapprobation of the other, its very an- 
nouncement muat invest it with authority. It must thus show 
what the moral governor is in his character, by showing what 
his feelings are toward right and wrong moral action, and as 
depending on these, toward the weal and woe of his kingdom. 
"Wliy ! Because, in this way, and in this way only, can the 
question of his authority he settled, when it should and must 
be, viz., when he gives the law. Because, as we have seen, in 
this way the best evidence which the nattire of the case admits 
of wouJd bo fiimished, because such evidence is imperiously 
demanded — ^because if he has the character which invests him 
with authority, it vrill be furnished, and because therefore if it 
is not furnished, it ia decisive proof that he does not possess the 
character. Mate what other supposition you will concerning 
his declarations or his doings, it is nothing better, and can be 
regarded by his subjects as nothing better than the barefaced 
hypocrisy of saying to a sufferer, ' Be warmed, be filled, and 
giving nothing.' He can easily settle the question of hie char- 
acter and his authority — he can at once place it beyond all 
reasonable doubt ; he can thus bring that highest, best influence 
on the minds of his subjects, an Influence as desirable as the 
highest happiness, and the prevention of the highest misery of 
his kingdom. If he expects confidence in his character or 
homage to his authority, why does he not show that he has the 
feelings toward the conduct of his subjecte and the welfare of 
his kingdom, which alone can entitle him to their confidence, 
and their homage, and enthrone him in rightful dominion. 
Plainly if he does not do it — ^if he does not annex those sanc- 
tions to his law which express the feelings of benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action, feelings which as a 
benevolent being he mnst not only have but must express, then 
he authorizes the belief that he is selfish and not benevolent, 
and in consequence disproves his authority. And it will not 
be pretended, that presenting himself to his kingdom in char- 
acter nothing better than an infinite fiend, that he uses that 
degree of influence to secure right moral action, which vnll 
secure the greatest amount of such action which can be se- 
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cured, or that he can secure the least degree of it,bj' that influ- 
ence wHch is essential to secure to the greatest amount of it, 
the influence of autliority. Natural good and evil then, which 
as legal sanctions express the moral governor's highest appro- 
bation of right, and highest disapprobation of wrong moral 
action, are necessary to prove his benevolence, and so to estab- 
lish bis authority. 

In the third place, I remark, that the view now given of the 
nature of legal sanctions, is substantially that which all men en- 
tertain of the supreme law of the state, so far as they regard its 
authority. I say,so far as tJiey regard its authority, meaning 
so far as they regard the law of the state as established and 
administered by disinterested love of country'. Such indeed 
is the evidence of selfishness, even on the part of civil rulers, 
as distinguished from true patriotism, that in our utmost 
respect for civil government, we regard it as having a quasi 
authority rather than a real authority, and find ourselves under 
the necessity of imagining the latter, and acting as if we be- 
lieved it, rather than actually believing it. Whether this be 
an imaginary or real regard for the authority of the law, I in- 
clude it under the language which I use, and contemplate it as 
real. By that law of the state, which I call siipreme, I mean 
that which is essential to the government of the state as a moral 
government, and obedience to which is the test of loyalty. The 
reward of obedience to this law, in language wliich admits of 
Bome qualification in extreme cases,* but needs none for our 
present purpose, is the protection of life, liberty and property, 
Tkepeiialty of this law is death. 

If now we contemplate the nature of this reward, and the 
condition on which it is conferred, we eannot fail to see its 
peculiar characteristic as a legal sanction. In its nature, it is 
obviously the highest good which a civil government can con- 
fer a£ a common blessing on its obedient subjects. It is con- 
ferred solely on condition of the subject's obedience to the 
supreme law of the state. It is therefore a plain and unetjuiv- 

* I say admits of qualification, etc, because no man has, as some modern fanat- 
ical moralisia and politicians maintain, an absolute right to either life, or liberty, or 
property, i. e,, in all cases or circumstances. When the public good demands the 
sacrifice of either or of all these blessings, whether on account of crime or for the 
defense of the state, or for the greatest public good in any way, the surrender muat 
be made. The state has a right to it, and the subject has no opposing right. 
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ocal expression — a direct and decieiTe proof of the moral gov- 
ernor's highest approbation of obedience to this law. No 
Bubjeet can fail to regard it in this light, who reflects at all on 
ifB d^ign; nor can he regard it in this hght, without regarding 
it as a decisive manifestation of that character of the lawgiver, 
which alone becomes him as the guai-diaii of a nation's welfare, 
and which alone gives him a right to rule. The subject doubt- 
less will regard the reward as so much natural good, and as such, 
a motive to conform to the demand of the law. But as an obe- 
dient subject, as under and submitting to authority, he must re- 
gard the reward as something more than simply so much nat- 
ural good as a motive. He must regard it as that which by 
manifesting the lawgiver's design to secure the highest welfare 
of the state, gives majesty to his law, and inspires reverence 
for his authority. Otherwise all we call the majesty of law or 
the authority of civil government, is reduced to the contempt- 
ible conceit of a mere contract or stipulation of so much hire 
for a certain amount of service. To call such a contract gov- 
ernment or law, or to speak of its authority, is to talk of what 
has no existence. Tiewed as a legal sanction then, reward is 
something more than so much natural good as a motive to ful- 
fill the claim of law. It manifests the moral governor's highest 
approbation of that on the part of the subject which ought to 
be most highly approved, viz., his obedience, and carries to every 
mind the conviction of that character of the governor which 
gives him a right to rule, and thus establishes his authority. 

The same thing is true in respect to the penalty of the civil 
law, viz., it is designed to establish the authority of the gov- 
ernor. This, as I maintain, it does, and is designed to do, as a 
direct and decisive expre^ion and proof of his highest disap- 
probation of disobedience to the supreme law of the state. The 
penalty of this law, as I have said, is death. Here it were 
highly desirable, did our limits allow, to distinguish this pen- 
alty of the supreme law of the state trom those punishments or 
penalties as they are often called, which are annexed to various 
particular and subsidiary legislative enactments, as merely so 
much good or evil in the form of motive to prevent transgres- 
sion. This distinction I have attempted to trace in an appendix 
to this lecture.* I will only say here, that it is evident tliat 

*AppesdixL 
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this class of puniahments are not legal sanetione ; inasmuch m 
the subject who incurs theni,ie virtually treated as an obedient 
subject, that is, he is virtually rewarded as such by being pro- 
tected, with some c[aalification greater or less, in his Hfe, lib- 
erty and property. The offenses for which this class of pimish- 
menta is inflicted, do not, in the eye of the law, involve a 
principle of hostility to the state. But the penalty of death — 
the penalty of the supreme law of the state, is inflicted only for 
such crimes as treason or murder — crimes, which in the eye of 
the law,do involve a spirit of war on the happiness and exist- 
ence of the state ; and which therefore require the expression 
of the highest disapprobation of him who is the guardian of the 
state. If now we consider this penalty in its adaptation and 
fitness to this end, we shaU see that there can be no ground to 
doubt that it is designed to answer this end. And here it may 
be safely assumed that there can be no hesitation on this point, 
except this one, that death without torture is not, in the strictest 
accuracy of speech, the highest degree of natural evil which the 
governor can inflict for disobedience. Hence it may perhaps 
be jnfen'ed by some, that it is not designed as a direet and deci- 
sive expression of his highest disapprobation of disobedience ; 
but only as so much natural evil to deter from disobedience in 
the form of motive. 

Admitting then, that in the strictest use of language (and 
who makes such a use of it in common life ?) death without tor- 
ture, is not the highest degree of natural evil which is possible 
in the case, there are three suppositions to be made and consid- 
ered. One is, that on this account death is not according to 
the true mode of judging, viewed either by the governor or his 
subjects as an expression and proof of his disapprobation, or 
that it is not designed to be such by the govemor,nor to be so 
regarded by his subjects. From this supposition, it follows 
that there is nothing in civil government, either as viewed by 
the governor or his subjects, which answers to the idea of 
authority. There is nq evidence from the penalty, and there- 
fore none from any source, that he has the least degree of dis- 
approbation of obedience, and therefore no evidence that he has 
a right to rule. On the contrary ,there is decisive proof that he 
has not this right. Civil government of course is not in the 
lowest sense a moral government. In its highest perfection, it 
involves not an iota of that influence which is called authority. 
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Another supposition is, that the governor aad his subjects ac- 
cording to the true mode of judging — and it is difficult to see 
how it can bo otlierwise— regard the penalty of death as ex- 
pressing sojne degree of disapprobation of disobedience to the 
supreme law of lie state, but not the highest degree. On this 
supposition liiere can be no ground of confidence in his charac- 
ter ae a civil ruler ; and of course no recognition of his author- 
ity. As the head of an empire, that he may secure tlie confi- 
dence of his subjects, and command their submission to his 
authority as the rightful guardian of all, he is under a necessity 
of annexing a penal sanction of peculiar severity to the supreme 
law of the state. He is obliged to show that he will sacrifice 
the life of any subject,who like the traitor or the murdercnshall 
war on the welfare and existence of the state, rather than sacri- 
fice the state itself. To test the truth of this remark, let it be 
supposed that he refuses to execute the traitor or the murderer, 
because he is his friend, or his favorite, or even his son ; and 
would not an enlightened and just pubhe sentiment frown him 
into infamy and contempt, as unworthy of his place and as hav- 
ing no right to rule ? And why ? Is it that as the only guar- 
dian of the state, he does not express some degree of disappro- 
bation of a deed so hostile to the state which is leas than the 
highest degree ? Or is it, that in their estimation he does not 
express the highest disapprobation of the crime by the inflic- 
tion of death as the requisite penalty ? Plainly the latter, for 
without this view of the penal sanction, there could be no proof 
that the moral governor regarded the welfare of the state ae the 
supreme good ; that he would not sacrifice it to any inferior ob- 
ject or end. Whether the penalty of death can be justly re- 
garded as the expression and proof of his highest disapproba- 
tion or not, it is undeniable that it must be so regarded, or 
there can be no ground of confidence in his character as the 
ruler and protector of the state, and of course no recognition of 
his authority. A third supposition then is not merely that it is 
so regarded, but that it is j'ustly so regarded ; in other words, 
tiiat according to the true mode of judging in the case, both 
the governor and his subjects regard the penalty of death as a 
direct and decisive expression and proof of hie highest disap- 
probation of disobedience to the supreme law of the state, and 
as such a legal sanct-iim. But here the question arises, how 
can death without torture be justly regarded as such an ex- 
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pression? I answer, that in the common conceptions of all 
men, death is the sii^em.e evil to man. It ie, m it were, con- 
stantly in common speech, and of course in the common con- 
ceptions of the human mind, distinguished as the greatest of 
evils to man, considered as a being of earth and time. As such 
it is signalized in all human thought, familiarized as the evil 
most to be dreaded, aud even personified as the king of terrors. 
The idea of it,i3 of so great an evil — it so absorbs thought and 
feeling by its own magnitude, that the ordinary suffering which 
is an attendant circumstance, is unthonght of as enhancing it. 
If we dread its approach, if we adopt means to escape it our- 
selves or to prevent it in others, it is death as death that we 
think of, and not the sufferings it may bring with it. Or if we 
suppose a degree of suffering to be connected with it, it would 
be apt to attract and engross thought and feeling, and so to 
divert the dread of the greater evil to the less ; and it is easier, as 
every one knows, to harden the mind against bodily suffering 
than against death, when the mind conceives the latter as an 
evil in its true magnitude. INor can it be reasonably doubted, 
that the threatening of death— of death simply— death as the 
supreme evil in the habitual thought and feehng of the human 
mind, is fitted to make a stronger impression than the threaten- 
ing of any other evil. Different effects might to some extent 
be produced on different minds by the supposed difference of 
penalty. But I now speak of the most general effect, and the 
thought and the fear of death are ever present to every mind 
in their practical and controlling power. Novr it ia of this 
universal habitual thought and fear of death, that the moral 
governor in presenting the penalty of his law avails himself. 
He conforms to this universal and familiar conception of the 
human mind; and when he would impress most effectually 
every subject with his highest disapprobation of disobedience 
to his supreme law, he makes that which in their constant and 
familiar conceptions is signalized as the supreme evil^the great- 
est of all evils— the expression and the proof of his disapproba- 
tion. Wliat so natural, what so fitted to his design! They know 
how tlie language ought to be understood. He knows how it 
will be understood. He knows their conceptions of the evil, 
and is sure of the judgment which they will form of the degree 
of his disapprobation of disobedience, when thus measured by 
death as the penalty of his law. He thus shows h im self the 
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benevolent protector of the welfare of the state, by showing 
himself in their just estimation the mortal enemy of rebellion 
against it. In the most natural, obvious and impressive man- 
ner, even in the only possible way, he manifests the highest 
disapprobation of disobedience to his supreme law ; and so 
also the feelings and the eharaeter on which his authority de- 
pends. 

Thus I have attempted to show, that the view now main- 
tained of the nature of legal sanctione in a perfect moral govern- 
ment, is substantially that which mankind generally entertain 
of the sanctions of the supreme law of the state. If indeed wo 
find, in the wisest and best administration of human govern- 
ment, some occasional departures from, or even violations of 
the principles contended for, still we also find the most distinct 
recognition of the principles themselves. Every such departure 
or violation is so obviously the result of the comparative in- 
feriority of the interests to be protected, and the necessary im- 
perfection of a human administration, not to say of its corrup- 
tion, as clearly to show,that they cannot mar the moral admin- 
istration of a Being infinitely perfect. Here no departure from 
the principles of eternal truth and righteousness can arise from 
weakness or error, from indifi^erence or aversion to the end to 
be accomplished. The magnitude of the interests concerned, 
the value of the law as the indispensable means of securing these 
interests, the ill-desert of transgression as the destruction of this 
law, the relation and the authority of tlie lawgiver, are to be 
estimated, not by the standard of earth and time, but by that 
of eternity. And if what has now been said in respect to the 
sanctions of the law of the state be true, what can truth, and 
wisdom, and goodness demand in the government of a kuig- 
dom, where every act of every subject is virtually the perfect 
and endless happiness or misery of all, hut a full and unquali- 
fied manifestation of the benevolence of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, in his highest approbation of right and disapprobation 
of wrong moral action? What other influence can command 
respect and reverence, or be fitted to secure confidential and 
cheerful submission to his will, except that which emanates 
from the sanctions of his law, revealing that character which 
alone becomes the friend and guardian of universal happiness 
— an influence from the manifestation of himself, clothing biui 
with majesty as with a garment? 
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I shall conclude this lecture with three remarks : 
1. Christianity is not a selfish system of religion. Infidels 
have often eaid, that Christianity, ioasmueh as it aims to iuflu- 
ence men by rewards and punishments, is a seLfish, mean, and 
m,erceriary system. And I am sorry to say, that many of the 
friends and advocates of Christianity have furnished too ranch 
occasion for this reproach. It has often been said in the 
pulpit, that man cannot act under the influence of the divine 
threatenings without acting in a selfish manner ; and yet of- 
tfiner, how this cam. he otherwise has been deemed an unsolvable 
problem. The question more fully stated, is this : how can 
the promised good and the threatened evil involved in these 
sanctions be presented to the mind of man, without directly ap- 
pealing to his selfishness ; or, how can man act in view of these 
motives without acting in a selfish manner ? 

I answer, that according to the view now given of legal sanc- 
tions as involving natural good and evil, they appeal not to 
human selfishness at all, but only to self-love, or to the consti- 
tutional susceptibility of the mind to happiness and misery. 
They do not appeal to selfishness, because that would be to 
offer a less good than the greatest. But these sanctions proffer 
the highest good of which man is capable — the happiness of 
being good and doing good. And to choose this is to be dis- 
interestedly benevolent. It is voluntaiily renouncing every 
good which can come into competition with the public weal, 
and therefore truly virtuous. And further : the direct infiu- 
ence of these sanctions on the mind, as natural good and evil, 
wholly terminates in awakening constitutional desires to se- 
cure the one and avoid the other. Such desires are not volun- 
tary states of the mind, not acts of the will, and therefore not 
selfishneee, which is an act of will. They are simply constitu- 
tional feelings, inseparable from the nature of man as a sentient 
being, witliout which man could become neithei' benevolent nor 
selfish, but must be as insensible as a stone or a clod. By these 
BUBceptibiiitiee, witli their resulting states of desire, he is quali- 
fied, in one respect, to become either benevolent or selfish, and 
can therefore become selfish only by his own fault, only by the 
perversion of the infiuence, which is designed to secure the 
opposite result, benevolence. Nor is this all. Tor, while the 
reward and the penalty are designed and fitted to awaken 
strong constitutional emotion, the design by no means termi- 
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nates in this. They are designed to be subBcrvient to an- 
other and a higher purpose — to show God to the mind, and 
to do it in the most impressive manner eoneeivaljle ; to rouse 
thought and sensibility and emotion to behold God in his 
supreme approbation of obedience and supreme disapproba- 
tion of disobedience; to see and Imow fMs fact as one in 
which the mind hafi a direct personal concern. The design is 
to show, in such a manner that the mind shall not fad to see 
God in the glory of hie holmess— with the fuU strength of his 
infinite will fixed on securing right and preventing wrong moral 
action. Snch is the object presented through the medium of 
these sanctions. And is it selflshness,for man thus seeing clearly 
and exactly what God is, to love him? Is there any influence 
more directly sanctifying in its tendency, more fitted to make 
holy than tliat which is furnished by this vision of the perfect 
God ? And is it mean or mercenary for man to yield himself to 
do the will of infinite wisdom and goodness, and thus in heart, 
in will and character, to become like God himself? 

2. In the view which has now been given of legal sanctions, 
we may see what it is to make light of the divine threaten- 
ings. I here speak hypothetically. If God is administering 
a perfect moral government over men, then in view of the 
sanctions of such a government, what is it to make light of 
them? "Wliat are they? Manifestations of God, peculiarly 
bright, glorious, and awful. They are manifestations of God 
in that character, under that high relation to man, which is 
more desirable, more exalted, more worthy of Himself, and more 
useful to man, than any the human mind can conceive. If a 
perfect God is not also the perfect moral governor of his moral 
creation, what is he ? I am not now saying that he is. But if 
he is not, I ask you what he is ? Have you decided, can you 
decide surely and beyond all doubt, what that relation is which 
God sustains to moral beings if not that of their moral gover- 
nor? Donot, then, make light of what are and what must be — 
if he is their moral governor — the sanctions of his law. Prove 
Christianity to be false if you can. But do yon know, can you 
prove, that God is not administering a perfect moral govern- 
ment over his moral creation ? This is at least a possible truth. 
There may be such a God, snch a government, such sanctions. 
And it is any thing but philosophy, reason, or magnanimity to 
trifle with such possible reality as this. Say if you must, that 
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yon do not believe that proof is wanting ; "but do not ridicule, 
do not despise and make liglit of it, lest haply you make light 
of Grod in the brightest splendors of bis glory. 

3. Those who deny the view now given of the sanctions of a 
perfect moral govommeut cannot prove the benevolence of 
God. Deists, universaliets, all those who deny either the fact 
or the nature of God's perfect moral government, profess to be- 
lieve that Gfld is perfectly benevolent. This belief, to man in his 
weakness and consequent dependence on his Maker, it would 
seem mnstbe quite welcome, not to say natural. It is the only 
Bonree of light in this dark world ; the only refuge from terror. 
What an amount of misery mnst result from the thought of a 
tyrant in the heavens, and of the cruelties to which his creation 
must be exposed. Ignorant as men may he of goodness, and 
little as they may esteem or desire it for themselves, all know 
how to appreciate it when compared with the opposite charac- 
ter, as that of the Being who holds in his hands their destiny. 
Hence, even with those who entertain inadequate and false 
views of its nature and its necessary doings, it is a fond and 
favorite belief that God is good. 

But it is a momentous question, can they, o/i thm-^^frinciples, 
show any ground for this belief; can they prove that God is 
good? I answer, not unless they can show that he is adminis- 
tering a perfect moral government over men. K this can be 
proved, if it can be seen from the light of nature that he is 
administering a perfect moral government over men involv- 
ing on his part the highest approbation of right and the 
highest disapprobation of wrong moral action; if it can be 
shown that he has so begun the administration of his moral 
government in this world, that he can, and that he furnishes 
sufficient evidence that he will finish it in another ; that he is 
carrying forward such a system in respect to each individual of 
our race as rapidly as ite perfection demands, and this with a 
singleness of purpose to complete what he has begun, and with 
a benignity of execution which foretells results worthy of in- 
finite goodness, especially if it can be proved that he is admin- 
istering such a government under an economy of grace, then 
indeed it may not be difficult to prove his perfect benevolence. 
Then we may be able to show that he has adopted the best 
conceivable system, that moral evil is incidental in respect to 
divine prevention to this best system ; that natural evil is the 
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necessary means of the greatest good ; and that the system it- 
self^ with its issues here and hereafter, is as decisive a proof of 
the goodness of its author, as had no evil but the perfect and 
universal happiness of his creation been the actual result. But 
if on tlie other hand, it cannot be shown that God is admin- 
istering a perfect moral government, involving the mani- 
festation of his highest approbation of right, and his highest 
disapprobation of wrong moral action, then Kis benevolence or 
moral perfection cannot be proved, Tet more is true. If the 
proof of benevolence is wanting in respect to a being who has 
been acting for thousands of years in the view of hia intelligent 
and dependent creatures, the want of such evidence is itself 
proof of the opposite character. 

If you eay,tiiat aside from the fact that God is administering 
a perfect moral government over men, there is abundant proof 
of his benevolence, I ask, what is it and what are your premises ? 
You must know or prove something to be true of God, that you 
may frame an argument. If God then is not a perfect moral 
governor of men, what is he? "What relation or relations does 
he sustain toward his dependent creatures, and what are his 
designs and purposes concerning them? If you cannot decide 
these questions, then you know and can decide nothing to your 
purpose. On the question of his moral character you have no 
data, no premises ; and you must either beUeve nothing respect- 
ing it, or believe that he is a selfish or malignant being, or that 
he is good without evidence, and merely because you wish to 
believe it. 

What then is the proof that God is benevolent, on the sup- 
position that he is not a perfect moral governor ! la it said, 
that as a being of infinite natural perfection, he must be also a 
being of infinite benevolence? I answer, not so, not of neces- 
sity, for he is a free moral agent ; nor yet of certainty, for other 
moral beings are wholly selfish, and yet are not so through the 
imperfection of their natural powers, I admit indeed, that the 
natural perfections of God furnish a presumption of his moral 
perfection, even sufficient proof of it,if it can be shown to be 
uncounteracted by opposing evidence. But it is a kind of evi- 
dence which in its nature admits of opposing evidence, and may 
be wholly neutralized and set aside by his acts and his doings, 
by his treatment of his creatures. His natural perfections then, 
in view of the existing evil under his government, furnish no 
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proof, nothing like proof, of his benevolence, tmtil the existence 
of evil bo accounted for consistently with his benevolence. If 
a father, in all that he has done for his dependent offspring 
from birth to manhood, has furnished no proof of affection and 
kindness toward them by his conduct, to what purpose should 
we appeal to his intellectual and physical superiority, or even 
to the fact that he is their father? The evidence from hie do- 
ings, from the utter want of benevolent action, would be 
decisive against his benevolence. Do you then appeal to the 
doings of God,and claim that he proves himself to be good by 
imparting more happiness than misery to his creatures, and 
thus rendering their existence far preferable to non-existence? 
This fact, though it may be necessary to the proof, is not itself 
proof of the goodness of the Creator. Beings who are not benev- 
olent but arc wholly selfish, often produce more happiness than 
misery. Why then does not an omnipotent Creator impart per- 
fect and unmingled happiness to his sentient creation ; why, 
under his government, is there misery at all ? Do you say, 
that nothing is contrived to produce misery, that every design 
and adaptation is to produce good, that " teeth are made to eat 
and not to ache." This is not true in such a respect as your 
argument requires. Teeth are made to ache. He who made 
tbem,knew that they would ache, and for some reason or other 
intended that they should ache. And the question is, why not 
make teeth wliich would not ache? Is there any pretense that 
God has produced all the natural good he can, so far as mere 
power is concerned? Do you then say, that the fact that crea- 
tures are not perfectly happy,is not owing to the want of power 
in God, but to some limitation in the nature of things ; that the 
system by which alone the greatest good possible to the Crea- 
tor can be produced involves, in respect to his prevention, evil 
in the nature of things 3 What evil ? Ton cannot say all the 
natural evil which exists. Do you then say moral evil, and as a 
necessary andiweful consequence, natural evil? Be it so. But 
then, what is that system, which thus necessarily in the nature of 
things involves moral evil ? Plainly a moral system, a moral 
government ; and if it be proof of a perfect God, then it must 
be a perfect moral government. But now you are on our 
ground. You are reasoning from the fact that God is admin- 
istering a perfect moral government over men. And thus you 
are compelled to rea8on,if you would find the shadow of proof 
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that God is benevolent, or rathei if you would set aside tie 
toost decisive proof that he is not benevolent. And now if 
you mean to reason m j>iouf of the divine benevolence on this 
ground, then do not foiget it God, you believe, is adrmm»- 
te/rvng a perfect m<yial government ovvr men. If you do not, 
and say that there is some other mode of proving his benev- 
olence than on the ground, that he is administering a perfect 
moral government over men, then tell us what it is. This is 
one of the great points in the argument for Giad's benevolence. 
It is not to be passed over lightly, to be conceded for the mo- 
ment, to be used for the purpose of establishing a conclusion 
and then forgotten as the most momentous relation of God to 
his moral creation. If God is not the perfect moral governor 
of men, we want to know what he is, what are his relations, 
designs, and doings toward the children of men ; wc want to 
know what his character is ; we want to know whether there is 
nothing on the throne of the universe but omnipotent selfish- 
ness or infinite malignity ; we want to know, in a word, what 
the God of the infidel is. 

He is not to have the benefit to his argument and his system 
of the belief in a benevolent God, unless he can prove that in 
truth there is such a God. This he cannot do without admitting 
the fact— which, as I maintain, is fatal to his infidelity — the truth 
that Ood is adm/mistering a perfect jnordl government over men. 
He is shut up to this alternative. He must admit either that 
God feels the highest approbation of right and the highest dis- 
approbation of wrong moral action, or that he does not ; that 
God reigns over us in the glory of a perfect moral dominion, 
or that the Being who holds all destiny in his hands is a being 
of unqualified selfishness, or even of infinite malignity. From 
this dilemma th^e is no escape. 

And now I request those infidels, universalists — all who deny 
that God feels the highest approbation of right and highest dis- 
approbation of wrong moral action, and as a perfect moral gov- 
ernor will express these feelings — to look carefully at this point 
You believe in the perfect benevolence of God. But is your 
faith rational according to your own principles ; has it the 
least foundation or warrant unless God is the perfect moral 
governor ? You believe in God's perfect benevolence. Why J 
Have you examined the foundations of your faith? Have 
you seen, that if you believe in God's benevolence, you must 
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believe in God's perfect moral gOTemment over yourself and 
all men? Have you looked at the monetroaa iucongruity in a 
God perfectly benevolent, and yet not feeling the hjgheet ap- 
probation of right, and the highest disapprobation of -wrong 
moral action? Or rather, for you will allow me to ast the 
question, is not this aspect of God unwelcome and repulsive, 
and excluded from your faith for the sake of what seems to 
you the more attractive and lovely view of a being who is 
good without being just, and virtually indifferent to the best 
thing as tbe means of happiness, and to the worst thing as the 
means of misery, right and wrong moral action? If so, see 
■where you stand. As a rational being you are bound to be- 
lieve in an infinite God who is virtually indifferent to that ac- 
tion in his creatures, which will secure their highest happiness 
or misery — ^indifferent to the weal and woe, the life and death of 
his own creation — a being who has no rectitude of principle, 
and who, for aught that appears, will sacriflce to self-will, to 
favoritism, to selfishness in some form, every interest of every 
creature whose character can excite no love, awaken no hope, 
inspire no confidence — whose heart is unmoved by pity, un- 
touched by woe — a being, the bare thought of whom is enough 
to fill the soul with consternation and dismay. If there is 
any thing in reason, such is — such must be the God of the in- 
fidel. And if the aspect of the God of Christianity is unwel- 
come and repulsive, what is that of the God of infidelity? The 
character of the former to a wise and good man (I know I 
speak with the approbation of every man's conscience) is 
ground only for hosannas of rapture — that of the latter would 
make all things tremble but the dark throne on which he him- 
self sitteth. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

V. A perfect Moral GoTerament InvolTes the exercise of a.atlioritj' titougli llie medinm of law. 
—The nstore of tbe law farther nofolded.— Sevenlhi)'. The Law of a perfect Moral Qovernioenl 
Involves the requisite sancUons of the Moral Governor's aQthortiy.— 61h. Legal sanctioos in- 

Objectiohs.— Punishment ought lo tenulaste with sin ; if all should disobey, nil OMght not tu 
he pnnlshed; incrEdillB and Impossible fhst dud Bhonld adopt a moral syslem with snch 
UabiUtios.— Conelnslon. 

I NOW proceed to show as I proposed — 

6th. Thai the legal sanctions of apmfect moral govemmeni 
i/nclude the highest degree of naiieral good possible in each case 
of obedience, and the highest degree of natural evil possible in 
each case of disobedience. 

The doctrine has often heen maintained, that natural good 
and evil in their highest degree, annexed to the best law as its 
reward and penalty, heeome legal sanctions hy operating sim- 
ply as motives (or inducements) to secure the greatest amount of 
obedience. AVe have seen however,that natural good and evil 
employed merely in the w^y of motives, cannot become legal 
sa/nciions. It is doubtless true that the natural good and evil 
employed as legal sanctions, have beside their sanctioning in- 
fluence and as necessary to it, another, even the influence of 
motives. This with the sanctioning influence, or with that 
which estabhahes tbe authority of the moral governor, may be 
necrasaiy to secure the greatest amount of obedience. If we 
could suppose a system designed to secure the greatest amount 
of right moral action by the mere influence of natural good 
and evil as motives, and to the exclusion of the peculiar influ- 
ence of moral government— the influence of authority — then we 
could not say, that the highest possible degrees of natural good 
and evil would not be necessary to the end proposed. Be this 
however as it may, the present argument for the highest de- 
grees of natural good and evil ia not placed on this basis. It 
rests solely on the ground that such degrees of natural good 
and evil are necessary for another purpose, that of sanctioning 
or establishing the aiithority of the moral governor. 
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Tliie argument, in view of what has been already said, may 
be tlius briefly presented. Jf atnral good and evil are necessary 
as legal sanctions to the law of a perfect moral government; 
they are necessary as legal sanctions, for in their relation they 
establish and sustain the authority of the moral governor; they 
are so as being the necessary manifestations of his benevolence 
in the particular forms of his highest approbation of obedience 
and disapprobation of disobedience. This degree of approval 
and disapproval can be manifested only by the highest possible 
degree of natural good as the reward of obedience and of nat- 
ural evil as the penalty of disobedience. It follows therefore, 
that the higliest possible degree of natural good aa a legal re- 
ward, and of natural evil as a legal penalty are necessary to 
estabheh the authority of the moral governor. 
. This argument contains two premises in addition to others 
already considered, which, obvious as they are, may need a 
more particular consideration. 

I remark then — 

la the first place, that the legal reward must, for the purpose 
specified, consist of the highest possible degree of happiness to 
the obedient sii^ect. 

I now speak of that degree of rewai'd which pertains to a 
perfect system of moral government — a system in which the 
highest happiness of each individual is consistent with that of 
the whole. Some indeed maintain the impossibility of such a 
system, af&nning that the sin and misery of a part are the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good of the whole. To this I here 
briefly reply, that tlte assumption of a system in which the 
highest good of each shall be consistent with that of the whole 
as an impossibility, is wholly gratuitous and unauthorized, since 
the supposition of such a system cannot be shown to involve 
any contradiction or absurdity. And fm'ther, if such a system 
of moral government is impossible, then a perfect system of 
moral government is impossible ; indeed, any thing which can 
be called a moral government is impossible ; for sin beJng ac- 
cording to the supposition, the necessary means of the greatest 
good, there can be no sincerity, truth, or benevolence, and of 
course no authority in a lawgiver who should forbid it. And 
lastly, the supposed perfect system is possible, nothing being 
more absolutely certain, than that every moral agent and there- 
fore every subject of a moral government can be mprally per- 
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feet, and that tlie moral porfeetion of eaeli and of all in its true 
tendency, would secure the perfect happiness of each and of all. 
If then in such a system tlie moral governor does not secure 
the highest happiness of the obedient subject which he can se- 
cure, he does not choose to make the subject thus happy ; and 
as the highest happiness of each obedient subject is consistent 
with and necessary to the highest happine^ of the whole, he 
neither chooses the highest happiness of the individual, nor of 
the whole. Ho is therefore not benevolent, and has no right to 
give law to a moral kingdom. The same thing on the present 
supposition may be shown in other forms. Not choosing to 
malre the obedient subject happy in the highest possible degree, 
the moral governor does not express the highest approbation of 
obedience, and therefore does not feel it. He therefore proves 
that he is not benevolent, and of course subverts hk authority 
or right to command. Or thus, according to what has been 
already shown, tJie decisive expre^ion of the moral governor's 
highest approbation of obedience, is indispensable as a proof 
of such approbation, while not to make such an expression 
gives equal evidence of the want of such approbation — proof 
of the want of benevolence — of the opposite principle, and of 
course of the want of all authority or right to rule. But the 
only conceivable mode of proving his highest approbation of 
obedience, is by conferring on the obedient subject on account 
of his obedience the highest possible degree of happiness. 
Otherwise he can furnish no proof that he does not feel, and 
would not express higher approbation of disobedience than of 
obedience. If then he does not confer on the obedient subject 
the highest possible degi-ee of happiness as a legal reward, he 
does not regard obedience as he ought, or as a perfect being 
must regard it. He shows himself to be destitute of benev- 
olence, and therefore without authority. 

Again ; if the moral governor does not confer the highest pos- 
sible happiness on the obedient as a reward, there can be no 
proof that he would do it, were it necessary to prevent the 
universal disobedience, and with it the universal and perfect 
misery of his kingdom. Nor is the supposition of such a ne- 
cessity unauthorized. There can be no proof that it does not 
exist. The declaration of the moral governor to the contrary 
cannot be received as evidence ; for there is no proof of his 
benevoleneCj and of. course none of his veracity. Such a. re- 
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ward may "be necessary to prevent eueh a fearful issue. But 
since the moral governor refuses according to the present sup- 
position, to annex sucli a reward to his law, when as we have 
seen it is dictated by hcnevolenee and demanded by the highest 
happiness of his kingdom, it foUows,that there can be no proof 
that he would confer such a reward were it necessary to prevent 
the universal disobedience, and with it the universal and per- 
fect misery of his kingdom. As he does not confer the reward 
which is demanded by benevolence in the one ease, there can 
be no reason to conclude that he would in the other, "What 
confidence can be reposed in such a being — what authority can 
he possess ! — -He, a being of whose benevolence there is not. the 
slightest evidence — of whose selfishness the proof is decisive, 
and who may, as all are bound to believe, consent to and actn- 
ally prefer the universal and perfect wretchedness of his king- 
dom, rather than confer the highest happiness which he can 
confer on perfectly obedient subjects. 

Should it here be said, that tlie highest possible degree of 
happiness as a legal reward, is inconsistent with different de- 
grees of reward according to the merit of different subjects, I 
answer, that the capacity of happhiess in different subjects 
would differ according to their character. K we suppose va- 
rious degrees of merit in subjects who are perfectly obedient, 
we must suppose different degrees of capacity for happiness. 
Should each therefore receive as a reward the highest possible 
amount of happiness, that is, the highest of which he is cap- 
able, degrees of reward would exist, differing according to the 
degrees of merit. 

In respect to ths duration, of reward, I remark, that from the 
very nature of law, it follows, that reward must continue while 
obedience continues, and cease when obedience eeases. That it 
must do so, is obvious from what has been already shown. To 
suppose reward to be withheld from a subject who eontiiiues obe- 
dient, is to suppose no approbation, but disapprobation of obedi- 
ence on the part of the moral governor, and of course the want 
of authority. That the reward must cease when obedience 
eeases — every expression of approbation of the conduct of the 
subject on the part of the governor is equally obvious. The 
demand of the law is, that the subject render ceaseless obedi- 
ence, and the subject is hound to render it "When therefore 
he ceases to obey, he ceases to satisfy the claim of law— ceases 
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to fulfill his obligation — ceases to 1)6 an obedient subject. All 
ground of approbation by the moral governor ceases, and it 
is impossible that he should regard and treat the subject as 
obedient, ■without regarding and treating him aa he is not ; 
■without regarding the non-fulfillment of the claim of law, as 
obedience to it. The governor can therefore never confer a re- 
ward on the disobedient subject, ■without approving of his fail- 
ure to satisfy the claim of la'w. If ■we suppose the disobedient 
subject to reform, this cannot so change his relation to law as 
to cause him to stand right in law, or to become the fit object 
of favor and re^ward from the moral governor. He has not 
satisfied the claim of law, b'ut violated it. He never can satisfy 
it. The lawgiver therefore must cease to express all approba- 
tion of the subject by ceasing forever to reward, or he must 
reward in view of his unsatisfied claim for obedience; that is, 
he must pass by, ovorloot, and virtually approve and reward 
transgreBsion, and thus subvert his authority. 

"We may view this topic in another light. The disobedient 
subject destroys all law and all authority. His act in its true 
nature and tendency destroys all good and produces all evil. 
His ill-desert is not so diminished by subsequent refonnation,as 
not to require that degree of penalty which is necessary to ex- 
press the moral governor's highest disapprobation of such an 
act. The deed has been done which creates the necessity for 
such an infliction of evil, "Without it.no adequate expression 
can be made of the moral governor's feelings towaid the act, 
nor of his benevolence. But the principle now stated will 
be still more obvious, when we consider the dtgrte of penal 
evil which is necessary to establish and sustain iJie moral gov- 
ernor's authority. 

I remark, then— 

In the second place, thai the legal fenaliy vni'it consist 
of tJis highest 2>ossible degree of misery to the di---d(>fJtent si^ 
jeat. 

Were the moral governor to inflict a less degree of suffering 
as a legal penalty than the highest possible in the ease, nothing 
would or could appear to show that he would not infiiet greater 
suffering for something else, even for some act of obedience, than 
he inflicts for disobedience. Why else, when every object and 
end for expressing disapprobation at all, imperiously demands 
the expression of the bigh^t disapprobation, when as we have 
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socn,notliing can justify him in inflicting natural evil as a pen- 
alty, except the necessity of bo doing to eatablisli his authority 
by showing his highest disapprobation of disobedience, or that 
there is nothing which he so much abhors as this supreme evil, 
why does he not show it? Were he to make the transgressor 
tliis enemy of all good, this author of universal and absolute 
misery, in the highest degree miserable, that would put at 
rest the question of his own supreme abhorrence of transgres- 
sion. None could doubt that he is a being of perfect benevo- 
lence, and has the necessary feelings of such a being toward 
wrong moral action. If this be not done, then he can furnish 
no proof that such is his character. He furni^lies decisi 
proof to the contrary. The appropriate necessary expri 
of his highest abhorrence of rebellion is not made. Whatever 
may be the reason for refusing to do it, it is an insufficient 
re^on. He furnishes not the shadow of evidence that he acts 
npon the principle of immutable rectitude of benevolence. He 
does not show that he has that supreme abhorrence of rebel- 
lion which a benevolent being must have, and as a perfect 
governor must show himself to have. There is no evidence 
that he does not inflict sufiering, regardless of every good and 
sufficient reason for inflicting it — ^regardless of every principle 
of rectitude, and therefore as a matter of caprice or despotic 
hmnor, at least as the dictate of the selfish principle. There is 
proof rather that he is actuated by the selfish principle. Not 
acting in the relation of a moral governor, as a benevolent being 
must act, he proves himself to be a selfish being. Why then, 
if disposed, will he not inflict greater sufi'ering on the obedient 
than he inflicts on the disobedient I What confidence can be 
placed in the character of such a being ? What authority or 
right to reign can he possess ? 

Again; the moral governor, by not inflicting the highest 
possible sufi^ering on the transgressor, shows that he esteems 
the transgression of his law a less evil than tlie infliction of 
such a penalty. Transgression, if unpunished in one instance, 
utterly destroys the authority of law — destroys the highest 
happiness of all of which the authority of the law is the neces- 
sary means, and produces all the misery, of the prevention of 
which the authority of law is tiie necessary means. When 
transgression occurs, the alternative on the part of the moral 
governor is, either to consent to the destmction of his authority 
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with these fearful results, or to sustain it, by expressing his 
highest disapprobation of transgression in tlie infliction on the 
transgressor of tlie highest degree of suffering. Such being 
the alternative, he sliows, by refusing to inflict the supposed 
penalty, that he prefers a far greater evil to a less. INo matter 
what the reason or motive maj be, none can be supposed for 
not inflicting the requisite penalty, which will not bring upon 
him the imputation of prefening the destruction of his author- 
ity, and the production of all the misery, the prevention of 
which depends on its support, to tlie infliction of that penalty 
on the transgressor which is requisite to maintain his autliority, 
and to prevent the evil resulting from its subversion. By re- 
fusing to inflict this penalty, he shows that he esteems such a 
deed, with its ruin and its miseries, a less evil than the inflic- 
tion of the high^t degree of suffering on the author of the 
deed. By the infliction of such a penalty, its evil tendency 
would be counteracted and its results prevented ; and yet 
the moral governor refuses to inflict it. He becomes there- 
fore the voluntary' responsible author of all this evil. Who 
would or could confide in his character, or submit to his au- 
thority ? 

Once more ; if the moral governor does not inflict the higli- 
est possible suffering on the transgressor, there can be no evi- 
dence or proof tliat he would inflict such a penalty, if it were 
necessary to secure the obedience and perfect happiness of aU, 
and to prevent tlie disobedience and perfect misery of all for- 
ever. I do not say, as some have said, that this penalty is 
necessary to the result now specified. But I affirm that there 
can be no proof that there is not. The mora! governor's decla- 
ration would be no proof on this point, for as yet his character 
for benevolence and veracity is not established. There can 
tlierefore be no possible evidence or proof in the view of his 
subjects, that the supposed penalty is not necessary to secure 
the obedience and perfect happiness of all, and to prevent their 
disobedience and perfect misery forevermore; and tlierefore, 
none that the moral governor, with the knowledge of this 
necessity, would inflict the penalty — no proof that he would 
punish a single individual, were it necessary on tlie one hand 
to make his kingdom a paradise of holiness and joy, and on 
the other, to prevent it from becoming a pandemonium of sin 
and misery ; no proof that he does not prefer the destruction 
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of the perfect happiness and the production of the perfect mis- 
eiy of all, rather than inflict the same evil on one wlio is the 
author of tlie direful result ; no proof that the least security — 
the leaet barrier against sin, exists in the character of the moral 
governor; that holiness and its joys will not utterly cease to 
exist, and sin and its woes reign without restraint and without 
mitigation; the universe become an unquahfied hell, and the 
moral governor stand revealed in his tnie character^ a seltish, 
malignant being, the accessory of thp transgressor, the patron 
of sin, the responsible author of the eternal misery of all. 
Such, according to the evidence in the case, and in the view 
of his subjects, would be the character of a moral governor 
who should refuse to inflict the highest degree of suffering, as 
the penalty of transgressing tlie best law. 

It can hardly be necessary to say, that according to the view 
now given of legal penalty, the suffering of the transgressor, 
if it he possible, must be unmingled and eternal. The only 
supposable ease in which an Omnipotent moral governor can- 
not inflict unmingled suffering, is that of a penitent, refonned 
transgressor. The natural possibility that a transgressor, under 
a system of mere law, should reform or return to duty, and 
the impossibility of rendering such a one perfectly miserable, 
or aa miserable as he might be rendered without reforming, 
may be admitted. On the supposition however of the refor- 
mation of a transgressor, he would still be capable of suffering 
in some degree; and the highest degree of BniSer'mg possibU in 
hia case, would fully evince the moral governor's highest dis- 
approbation of Ms transgression. It would, as such an expres- 
sion, fully establish bis authority, and would be necessary for 
this purpose. In the case of the impenitent transgressor, 
unmingled suffering would be possible, and is therefore the 
degree of suffering which, in his case, is requisite to sustain the 
moral governor's authority. Its eternal duration is possible, 
and therefore in all eases it must be eternal, that it may answer 
the end of a legal penalty in a perfect moral government. 

Some objections to the view of legal sanctions, which has now 
been given, demand consideration. 

Objection 1. It is said, that on the principle, that reward is 
to be continued only while obedience continues, it follows, that 
punishment is to be continued only while disobedience con- 
tinues ; in other words, that the repentance or reformation of 
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the transgressor is a just grouad of forgiveness and favor from 
tlie moral governor,* 

This objection derives all its plausibilitj- from a false view 
of the essential claim of law. It supposes that law does not 
in its very nature claim uninterrupted obedience, or that pres- 
ent conformity to law, however frequently it <nay have been 
interrupted by transgression, is still obedience, and as such 
justly entitled to the reward. If this be so, then all that the 
law claims is to transgrees and reform. The claim of the law 
is satisfied by transgression and reformation. To transgress 
and reform, is-obedience to law by satisfying the claim of the 
law. To transgress and reform is therefore all that the law 
ddes, or can justly demand of its subjects. Without affirming 
that the lawgiver in such a case would prove himsolf to be as 
well pleased with transgression as with reformation on the part 
of the subject, it is plain, that he shows himself to he as 
well pleased with transgression and reformation as witli unin- 
terrupted obedience. This is too absurd to be maintaiued by 
any. But why is it, that when obedience ceases, reward must 
also cease, and punishment begin, never to cease S It is be- 
cause the law of a perfect moral government requires, and to 
deserve the name of law must require, the uninterrupted obe- 
dience of the subject, and because the lawgiver can sustain his 
authority by the sanction of reward, only by rendering reward 
to that which satisfies the claim of law. In rewaniing for 
uninterrupted obedience, he rewards on the only possible ground 
of a just legal reward — that the claim for uninterrupted obedi- 
ence is eatistied by the subject. In this way only can the 
reward become an expression of his highest approbation of 
that which satisfies his claim on the subject, and thus support 
his authority. If obedience be interrupted by an act of diso- 
bedience, the claim of the lawgiver is not satisfied by the 
subject, and never can be. Of course the only ground of con- 
ferring a reward, by which the lawgiver can accomplish the 

* Many advocates of the aoctrino oF endless pvinlshmeat unwarilj- aamit, that 
punishment ia to be oontiniied only while diaobsdiGnce continuea, by yindieaticg 
the justice of suoh pimlshmont on tha ground of coDtinued sin. They thua oonoede, 
that without oonticued Bin, eternal punishment would be unjuat. I only say here, 
that thia is not Tindioating the doctrine of revelation, whicli declares, that "cursed 
is evBTj one that continuetb not in aE things written in the book of the law, to do 
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end of a legal reward, does not exist, and never can exist.- Tie 
can express no approbation of the subject by a reward confer- 
red on tlie ground of bia satisfied claim. If he express appro- 
bation at all, it must he in view of his claim, as unsatisfied and 
violated hy the subject who is rewarded. By such an act, lie 
relinquishes his claim for uninterrupted obedience,— allows 
transgression, which, in one instance, is the destruction of all 
good. He shows himself satisfied with, and approving trans- 
gression, by becoming the friend and patron of the transgressor. 
The reason then is obvious, why uninterrupted reward, accord- 
ing to the very nature of law, is exclusively connected with 
tminterrupted obedience, viz., the claim, and only claim of law 
on the subject, is satisfied by such obedience, and can be satis- 
fied by nothing else. The reason is equally obvious, why unin- 
terrupted punishment is connected with interrupted obedience, 
and not exclusively with uninterrupted transgrcBsion — viz., the 
claim, and only claim of law on the subject, is not satisfied by 
transgressing and repenting, but is ae truly unsatisfied and 
violated as by continued transgression. 

Again; it is objected, obedience during a limited period, 
does not deserve a future endless reward, while disobedience in 
one instance does deserve an endless pmiishment. The good 
and ill-desert of conduct in a subject of moral government are 
to be determined by, or rather they are themselves the relations 
of his conduct to the support and the subversion of the moral 
governor's authority. The obedience of the subject supports 
the moral governor's authority so long, and only so long as it 
is rendered. It does not extend its influence in this respect 
through all futurity, and thus give eternal support to the law- 
giver's authority. The subject while obedient, fulfills only a 
present obligation, and satisfies a present claim. He therefore 
does nothing, and can do nothing which can have any influence 
to sustain the lawgiver's authority beyond the present effect of 
his present obedience. Whether he will support this authority 
in future, depends on his future obedience. Having then given 
no support by his obedience to the authority of the lawgiver 
for the future, he can deserve no reward for so doing. The 
sole reason for conferring upon him a reward for his obedience 
is, that his obedience supports the lawgiver's authority, while it 
is rendered. If then his obedience ceases, so docs its influence 
ID this respect and with it every reason for a reward, and of 
Vol. I.— 8 
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course all desert of reward. But tliis is not all. The subject, 
by ceasing to obey becomes disobedient ; and by this one act, 
if its influence be nncounteracted by the execution of penalty, 
he destroys the authority of the moral governor forever. He 
can in no way prevent the efi^ect, either by doing or by suf- 
fering. He is as ill-deserving as were the effect to follow, as 
had he laid tlie authority of the moral governor in ruin forever- 
more, and must himself remain as ill-deserving forever. His 
ill-desert can neither be diminished, canceled, nor annihilated. 
The relation of transgression to law, its tendency to destroy its 
authority and to subvert moral government is eternal. It is 
true,tlie moral governor, by the execution of the legal penalty, 
can counteract this tendency, can prevent the actual effect, can 
uphold his own authority. He can do this however, not by an- 
nihilating the transgression of his law, nor its tendency to de- 
stroy his authority, but only by punishment as his continued 
act, expressing his continued supreme disapprobation of the 
transgressor. Tlie punishment cannot change at all the nature 
and tendency of the transgression. It simply in tlie manner 
already explained, counteracts this tendency of transgression, 
and thus holds back the effect which would follow the moment 
in which punishment should eeasc. The sole reason for inflict- 
ing the penalty of law is not diminished nor removed hy its 
infliction for any limited period. Of course the ill-desert of 
transgression is not lessened nor removed by such an inflic- 
tion. The entire influence of the penalty is to uphold the 
moral governor's authority, as a continued expression and 
proof of bis highest disapprobation of transgression. As the 
tendency of transgression to destroy his authority is eternal, 
the expression of his highest disapprobation of transgression in 
the form of legal penalty must be eternal. 

Let us look still farther at the doctrine under consideration. 
The principle on which the doctrine rests is, that equity orjus- 
Uee demands that the penitent reformed transgressor of law be 
forgiven and rewarded. It is to no purpose to Bay,that the act 
of forgiving the penitent transgressor is an act of sovereignty 
on the part of tlie lawgiver ; for it cannot be vindicated as such 
under a merely legal dispensation, unless it be consistent with 
benevolence in the form of general justice ; and if it he consist- 
ent with general justice under such a dispensation, that the 
subject of law be exempted from the pen^ty of law, then it 
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must be incoiisistent with general justice either to thrcateJi to 
punishjOr actually to piinisli him for transgression. Of course 
justice forbids his punishment, that is, demands bia exemption 
from the legal penalty. His exemption therefore is not by 
sovereignty. 

In respect to tliig principle, I remark, that it is a groundless 
and unauthorized assumption, "Who will pretend that he either 
knows or can prove, that the great ends of a perfect moral gov- 
ernment and of inflmte benevolence can be secured by sueh a 
principle? Who can know or prove, that were the moral gov- 
ernor to act on this principle in a single instance, it would not 
defeat every design of in£nite goodness, and fill the univerec 
with mimingled and unending woe? 

The principle derives no support from the practice of human 
governments. Whatever may be the ground of pardon in these 
cases, it is not the principle of equity or justice. When has the 
principle been recognized and proclaimed in the family, that 
murdei'crs of fathers and murderers of mothers, or in the state, 
that traitors, conspirators, men reeking with crime and blood, 
are justly entitled to pardon and reward on condition of repent- 
ance? On this principle, the vilest malefactor cannot be justly 
punished, until it is first ascertained that he is not a penitent ; 
for being so, he has an equitable claim to pardon and reward. 
Why then in the name of all that is sacred in human rights,is 
not this principle of equity recognized and acted upon ? Why 
is not a court of equity established to vindicate these rights of 
injured innocence ? 

On this principle a lawgiver has no right to punish transgres- 
sion of law at all, but only to punish impenitence after trans- 
gression. It is not rebellion, but solely the want of repentance. 

So also the transgressor of law cannot be justly punished for 
transgression which only deserves punishment. And if he can- 
not be justly punished for transgression, he cannot be justly 
punished for that which only deserves punishment ; cannot 
be justly punished for that for which alone he can be justly 
pimished. 

On the same principle repentance itself is impossible. There 
can be no repentance where there is no guilt or ill-desert. But 
if there is no ill-desert except in the want of repentance, then 
there is nothing in transgression which can be repented of. Tlie 
transgressor has no reason to repent of any thing whatever, or 
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at most of a tranagreseion which famishes no ground or reason 
for repentance. Is it said, that by repentance, the transgressor 
acknowledges that it would he just to punish him for his trans- 
gression? Then plainly justice does not require that he go un- 
punished, i. e., that he he pardoned for his repentance. Besides, 
if it is just to punish, benevolence or the general good requires 
punishment. How then can justice, benevolence, or the general 
good require his punishment, and also his exemption from pun- 
ishment ? 

On this principle, there is nothing in transgression or sin, 
neither guilt nor ill-desert to be forgiven ; nothing except im- 
penitence after transgression. But there can be no impeni- 
tence ; for impenitence implies previous sin, guilt or ill-desert. 
So that there can be nothing to be forgiven, neither sin nor im- 
jjenitenee. Forgiveness therefore is impossible and inconceiv- 
able. There can he no grace in forgiveness; for grace is favor 
or kindness to the guilty, and there is no guilt in transgression, 
nor yet in impenitence. There can be no influence to deter from 
transgression in law nor authority ; nor in any thing else an in- 
fluence to prevent any thing but impenitence and this can have 
no existence, Repentance for sin cannot be a duty, for sin or 
transgression involves nothing to he repented of There can be 
no reason on the part of the moral governor for prohibiting sin ; 
nor for displeasure, should every subject transgress his perfect 
law ; for the only evil in the case is impenitence after trans- 
gression, which impenitence itself is impossible. N'or can the 
moral governor with the least reason or propriety require obe- 
dience to his law ; for as there is nothing morally wrong in 
transgression, there can be nothing morally right in obedience. 
In short, the principle that justice requires the forgiveness of 
sin on condition of repentance, subverts all moral distinctions, 
and every relation between the moral governor and his sub- 
jects. 

This subject may be presented in other lights. Let it be 
supposed that a penitent transgressor is forgiven and restored 
to favor, T!ie natural and autliorized conclusion on the part of 
any and every other subject is, that if he transgresses and repents, 
he also shall be forgiven and restored to favor. "Wliat then is 
there in the legal penalty to prevent transgression ? Nothing. 
Its sole influence is, as so much natural evil, to deter from 
impen-iUrwe t&er transgression; for the moral governor haa 
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authorized the conclusion, that, hy repentance, the penalty shall 
be avoided. What the moral governor then aims at, by an abso- 
lute prohibition in tlie form of law ■with the absolute threatening 
of the penal evil, is not to prevent sin, but only to prevent its 
coniim,uance. For aught that appears, he is as well satisfied 
with transgression and repentance, as with uninterrupted and 
perfect obedience. Is such a ruler entitled to respect ; has he 
a right to reign "i Or thus : what is there in the law to prevent 
on the part of every subject, a continued series of alternate 
acts of transgression and repentance 'i Nothing. As the law 
threatens to punish, not transgression, but only impenitence 
after transgression, and as transgression according to the sup- 
position is followed by repentance, there can be no place for 
punishment. Let it then be supposed, that acts of transgres- 
sion and of repentance occur in a series at such intervals as you 
please to imagine, and what shall be said of the government 
and the character of the lawgiver? Can he be entitled to re- 
Bpeet, or possess the least authority, or the lowest possible 
qualification to rule? In such a case, how could it appear that 
the governor would annex an endless penalty to transgression, 
if he knew that it would prevent all transgression? And if 
this could not be known, how could it appear that he would 
annex such a penalty, though he knew it to be necessary to 
prevent universal and endless transgression without repentance, 
and with the complete and endless misery of his kingdom ? 

Without however dwelling longer on the absurdities of this 
principle, there is one incontrovertible fact which must exempt 
this part of the subject from all difficulty and doubt, viz., that 
sin or transgression on its first existence, is the fit object of the 
highest disapprobation, and therefore requires the highest de- 
gree of penal evil. Sin, or the transgression of law, is a prin- 
ciple of action in a moral being, and in its essential nature, is 
at its first existence one and the same thing which it ia in its 
continuance. It is true, that by continuance, in certain circum- 
stances, its strength as a principle of action may be increased, 
and also its iU-desert. In some cirenmstances, this is nndeniably 
true. Under the reclaiming influences which they resist, Qvil 
men wax worse and worse. Placed under such influences, tliey 
are onder the necessity of forming the selfish principle de novo 
with greater or less frequency, and thus greatly increase the 
strength of the selfish principle — their wickedness and guilt. 
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By continnancej it may also extend its actual desolations, and 
reveal to us more clearly its fell malignity; and thus its intrin- 
sic turpitude and ill-desert may be judged by us to be greater 
than in its beginning. But the question now iB,not wlietlicr it 
becomes deserving of penalty by increasing in strengtli, or by 
developing its malignant tendency to our observation in actual 
results. But the question is, whether sin becomes ill-draerving 
or deserving of penalty hy mere cont-muance; or whether it 
would cease to be ill-deserving by being repented of? I an- 
swer, that tJte mere conimuanoe of tlie same principle both 
in kind and degree, neither gives it its ill-desert nor increases 
it one iota. Sin continued, differs not from sin begun, except 
in the mere circumstance of continuance, which can in no re- 
spect change the nature of sin or increase its ill-desert. Sin, 
when it first exists, is and must be, in its nature, tendency, 
and every essential relation of sin, all that it ever is or ever can 
be. In its true nature and tendency, and in the lowest degree 
of strength in whicli it can exist in tlie mind, and whether it 
produce its appropriate results or not, it prostrates law, author- 
ity, and moral government— it destroys all happiness and pro- 
duces all misery. It does not therefore become the tit object 
of the highest disapprobation by its continuance, nor by the 
impenitence of the transgressor, nor yet by any thing connected 
with or dependent on its continuance. It is so m its essential 
nature. As such an object, as demanding tlie expression of 
the moral governor's highest disapprobation m penal evil, it is, 
when it first exists, all that in its nature which it ever can be. 
Tlie transgressor in his first act of tran8gression,BtnkeB the death 
blow at all good, and puts his hand to the production of com- 
plete and universal miseiy. Then it is that the deed is com- 
mitted — done in heart — requiring no continuance, no repetition, 
no overt acts, no results in woe, to give it its full measure of 
ill-desert as the transgression of law. "Were the full resnlts of 
one sin instantly to follow its commission — the destruction of 
all good, and of all the means of good, with woe unmingled, 
complete, universal, and, without the execution of the supposed 
penalty, eternal, who would not f^ee in these results the nature 
and ill-desert of sin, without supposing its continuance — would 
not sec that its nature and ill-dc^ert could not be changed by 
repentance, when its work was done? Suppose now, tliat the 
execution of the supposed penalty in comparatively a few in- 
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stances would retrieve the evil, and cause a universe of joy, 
bespeaking the benevolence of its author, and lasting as eter- 
nity, to rise on these ruins, would not the execution of the 
penalty be demanded by benevolence ; would not every voice 
of reason and of conscience respond, 'The judgment is righteous 
altogether?' But if the supposed execution of tlie penalty 
would be demanded to retrieve tlie evil, why is it not required 
to prevent it I Wc say that it is, as truly as a perfect moral 
government is demanded by the highest good which an infinite 
Being can produce. Sin then, as sin, does not derive its ill- 
desert in the lowest degree from impenitence, nor can its ill- 
desert be lessened by repentance. Being what it ia in its 
essential nature, and viewed as a principle of action irrespect- 
ively of any increased strength of any aotual results in evil, 
either natural or moral, and continuing but for a moment, it is 
the fit object of the highest disapprobation, and demands the 
highest degree of natural evil as its penalty. 

Objection 2. It may be said, that as punishment can be jns- 
tified only on the principle that the greatest good requires it, 
it would follow, that if all the subjects of a moral government 
should rebel, benevolence would forbid their endless punish- 
ment. If it be admitted, that in the case swpposed^ benevolence 
would forbid eternal punishment, it does not follow that it 
would forbid it in any actually existing case, nor in any case 
in which a benevolent being can be supposed to adopt a perfect 
moral government. Nor, to apply the objection to this world, 
and supposing all to be in a state of disobedience, does it follow, 
that benevolence might not inflict eternal punishment on all. 
It cannot be shown that the moral governor might not punish 
rebellion to whatever extent it may be supposed to exist in this 
world, and yet, by creating other worlds, produce on the whole 
an amount of creature happiness equal to that which would 
exist without the supposed punishment. The possibility of his 
so doing seems to be distinctly recognized in the Scriptures ; 
and the admission of it is also important, if we would duly 
appreciate the mercy of God in the work of redemption. 
"Think not," said John the Baptist, to the unbelieving Jews, 
" to say within yourselves, we have Abraham to our father ; 
for I say unto you, God is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham." As if he had said, God ean destroy you 
forever, and yet glorify himself by creating and blessing other 
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beings. Tliis is possible truth, and as such, it fully overthrow3 
Ihe present objeetioa,a8 applied to tlie endless punishment of 
every human being. Such a punishment of the race may be 
consistent with God's benevolence. If it here be asked, why 
then did not God actually adopt tliis course ? I answer, not 
because as a benevolent being he was under the necessity of 
adopting another — not because he could not secure as much (I 
do not say he could secure more) creature happiness, by the 
punishment of this world and the creation of another, as by 
the redemption of this; but because, viewing tliis world as 
actually created— for it must be so, if we suppose it to dc- 
serve punishment — it may be true that he could himself find 
more happiness in blessing with redemption creatures already 
existent, than by creating others to be the subjects of an equal 
degree of happiness. He would thus derive the decisive mo- 
tive to redemption from himself, and not from a greater amount 
of creature happiness. In this view of the subject, with what 
emphasis does he say, " Xot for your sakea do I this, but for 
my own great name's sake." How rich is such mercy com- 
pared with that which benevolence, as is supposed, requires 
him to show to guilty beings I The Christian must admit that 
it ie, and the infidel that it may be, consistent with God's per- 
fect benevolence to punish a revolted world with everlasting 
destruction. 

Kore can be said on this point. Whether benevolence re- 
quires the eternal punishment of the transgressors of law in 
any actual ease or not, it is undeniable, that there cannot be 
a perfect moral government without it as tJie penalty of trans- 
gression. Acbording to the principles already presented, every 
subject in this case, would be authorized and required to be- 
lieve, by decisive evidence, that the moral governor does not 
regard the transgression of his law with the highest disappro- 
bation. He does not punish on this principle, but plainly 
shows that he esteems it of less coi^equence that his law ia 
transgressed, than that that penalty be inflicted on the trans- 
gressor, which is requisite to sustain his own authority as a 
perfect moral governor. He would that the rebel should be 
made less than completely and eternally miserable, rather than 
secure and employ the necessary means of the highest happi- 
ness of all for eternity ; yea, rather than furnish so far as any 
evidence to the contrary is concerned, the necessary means of 
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preventing the absolute misery of all for eternity. He sliows 
that he doea not regard obedience to his law as the supreme 
good, and disobedience to his law as tlie supreme evil. He 
shows himself too kind, too indulgent to the rebel, to make 
him aa miserable as the support of his own authority and the 
highest happiness of his kingdom demand. In a word, he 
shows himself to be truly a selfish and malignant being. And 
what is law, authority,or moral government in such a case, but 
a pretense and a mockery? To talk of a perfect moral govern- 
ment then, in a case in which benevolence will not allow the 
authority of the governor to be sustained by an endless penalty, 
is only to say, tliat a perfect moral government in such a case, 
is impossible; that benevolence itself forbids the necessary 
means of the highest happiness. 

Objection 3. It is said, that it is incredible and impossible 
that benevolence should adopt a moral government with a 
legal penalty consisting in the highest degree of natural evil. 
I answer, that to assume the impossibllty and incredibility that 
benevolence should adopt sucli a system, is wholly gratuitous 
and unauthorized. It cannot be shown, nor can it be rendered in 
the lowest degree probable, that such a system of moral govern- 
ment is not the necessary means of the beet end which an in- 
finitely perfect Being can accomplish. The supposition that it 
is, involves no contradiction or absurdity. It may not only be 
true, that such a system is the necessary means of such an end, 
but that the end is so great that the supposed penalty in its 
actual execution, is in tlie comparison insignificant, an evil 
scarcely to he accounted of. Great as the evil may be to the 
individual sufferers, it is to be estimated not simply as related 
to them, but as related to the great end of the system — the 
end which an infinite being can accomplish only by means of 
it. This principle is famihar to every mind, and constantly re- 
cognized by right reason as indubitable. Why are the crimes 
of murder and treason punished with death, and this too con- 
sidered only aa fatal to certain great interests of time ? Is not 
death a most fearful evil to man, viewed as a being of time 
only? Why then is it made the penalty of some single acts of 
transgression? Because the interests which one such act de- 
stroys, the great ends of human society can be secured by no 
other means. Do you say,that the unmingled and endless 
misery of a being is an evil so immeasurably great, that it is 
8* 12 
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incredible that there should be any necessity for it as the 
means of good? But remember and admit, that tlie failure of 
the end which it may be necessary to secure, may be an immeas- 
urably greater evil. K you refuse to admit this, you are not a 
fair reasoner. If you do admit it, then why should it be 
thought incredible, that the penalty of the law should be the 
unmingled and endless suffering of the transgreesor ! If the 
limited and comparatively inferior interests or end of an 
earthly kingdom, demand for their security the penalty of 
death, why may not the penalty under consideration be justly 
inflicted on him who would destroy the interests and defeat 
the end of an eternal kingdom. Why may not an infinite 
Being propose an end, the accomplishment of which shall re- 
quire the infliction of the highest degree of natural evil on 
those who would otherwise defeat that end, who would even fill 
his creation with unmingled and endless woe ? The sum total 
of penal evil actually inflicted under this system may be ten 
thousand times less compared with the actual good of which it 
is the necessary means, than the penal evil in any kingdom, 
state, or even family on earth compared with the good which 
results from it. 

On this subject, if we would not he led hy fecHng instead of 
reason, we must tliink of the esd — the happiness to be pro- 
duced — the misery to be prevented — the end worthy of an in- 
finitely perfect Being, and which shall be a full expression and 
manifestation of his infinite attributes— the end which such a 
Being will and must accomplish! And who shall prescribe 
limits to this, and undertake to tell how much evil may be jus- 
tifiably incurred in its accomplishment ? But it will probably 
be said, that infinite power can dispense with the supposed 
penalty, and that thus its necessity is wholly superseded. I 
answer, that a perfect moral government is the necessary means 
of the end proposed; and that no degree of power can dispense 
with such a system, nor with any thing necessary to its perfec- 
tion. Perfect benevolence must adopt the system. Power can 
in no respect interfere with or change its nature. Omnipotence 
is here under a restriction from the nature of things, the gov- 
ernment of free moral agents. The power of an infinite Being 
is as truly restricted by the nature of the subject as the power 
of man? What can power do? It cannot secure as its proxi- 
mate effect right, nor can it prevent wrong moral action. It 
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cannot destroy the power of moral laeings to act morally wrong 
without destroying their nature. In the language of Dr. Dwight, 
■*' Men are beings possessed of tlie full power to originate any 
and every moral action."* "With this view of tlie nature of 
men as moral beings, it is absurd to talk of God's producing in 
them either right or wrong moral action by dint of power ; as 
really so as to talk of producing tliought and volition by a 
machine, or breaking rocks with alignments, or governing the 
winds by motives. I am not saying that God cannot by influ- 
ences consistent with tlie nature of moral agency in men, in 
many instances, prevent wrong and seeure right mora! action. 
But I affirm, that in view of the nature of moral agency, it is 
impossible to prove that God could prevent sin in the best 
moral system. Moral agents can act morally wrong under 
every possible influence from God. To suppose him to pre- 
vent all wrong moral action on their part in all cas^, may, for 
aught that can be shown to the contrary, be supposing him to 
do what in certain cases he cannot do, that is, that he can do 
in certain cases, what he cannot do. Vide Matt. xiii. 24. 

The system of a perfect moral government now maintained is 
possible, is credible, though moral evil and its eternal punish- 
ment in some cases be a foreseen and actual eonsec[uent. It 
may be true that it is the best— the necessary and only means 
of tbe best end which an infinite Being can accomplish. It 
may have in his estimation more value than all the worlds and 
beings which lie has created; the end wliich he can accomplish 
only by a perfect moral government may be so great and good, 
that compared with it, the eternal deBtrnction of- such a world 
as tiiis, nay, of thousands of such worlds, would be only as an 
infinitesimal compared with infinitude. It may at least be true 
that it were better, that heaven and eartli, the created universe, 
should pass away, than that one jot or tittle should pass from 
the law. 

Do you say that this is telling what may be, that it is going 
off into the unknown regions of possibilities? I know it. But 
that is where your objection goes, and we must follow. You 

* The same writer also saya, "My actions are intuitively seen hj me not to iie the 
efffecta of an extraneouB cause, or of something bedde mjaelf" "The changes 
passing in my own mind are produced by my own actiTe powers." "We are agents 
posseasing active powers liy which we caD originate changes." "Man chooses 
while posaesaedof a power to choose otherwiae," — Theology. Skrmo.vs, 24| 2'!. 
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Bay it 18 impossible that God should adopt soch a system as I 
have described, I show you that you cannot prove it, and 
have therefore no right to say it. Confess tlie possibility of 
such a system, and so take back your objection and I am satis- 
fied. My argument will then remain in unimpaired force. 

I have thus in several lectures attempted to show what a 
perfect moral government is, dwelling more particularly and 
fully on the nature of its legal sanctions. In conclusion, I pro- 
pose to make a few brief reflections on the subject and the 
manner in which it has been treated. 

Xou must have seen that the principles which I have at- 
tempted to sustain by reason are those which belong to the 
Christian system. K my endeavor has been successful, 1 have 
furnished on the authority of reason a full vindication of these 
great principles of Christianity, and have thus in effect re- 
fated every objection to Christianity which is derived from 
these principles. More particularly— 

If the view now given of the nature of moral government be 
correct, and if it be conceded that God is the perfect moral 
governor of his moral creation, then a strong not to say the 
strongest objection of the infidel against Christianity is re- 
moved, viz., that its law, or rather the law on which this sys- 
tem rests, involves such a fearful penalty. Most infidel writers, 
I'aine not excepted, have conceded and applauded the excel- 
lence of the Christian morality— tliey have praised the law 
of 0}iristianity, but have denounced its penalty. In view of 
what has been said in tlieae lectures, I ask, what excellence 
would pertain to this law without its penalty? Would it pro- 
pose or require tlie best kind of action, and so far as its excel- 
lence as a rule of action should be understood, furnish strong 
motives to obedience? Be it so. But it would not be a law — 
the law of a perfect moral government ; for it could possess no 
authority. It could not with propriety be called a rule of 
action. It would he advice merely ; leaving the question of 
conformity to the discretion of those to whom it is given, fully 
authorizing them to do their own wiH without the least respect 
to that of God. Yea, promulged in the form of law, it would 
subvert all authority in God, disprove his goodness, and justify 
abhorrence of liis character and contempt for his government. 
It would reveal not even such a God as guilt makes welcome, but 
a being who would fill the moral creation with terror. And 
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would such a law be excellent? "What if it proposed right 
action, while it revealed such a being on the throne of the uni- 
verse, while itself was known to be— not the law of truth, not 
the will of perfect benevolence, but a lie of infinite malignity 1 
Call this a rule of action, law, authority, moral government I 
It were but the pretense, the mockery of it in the hands of an 
omnipotent fiend — the very patronage of iniquity, sanctioning 
its mirestrained perpetration, and exemplifying its horrors in 
the unmingled and unending miseries of the universe. Why is 
it tliat men cannot see here, what they see and know every- 
where else ? Who docs not see and feel the power of law 
when administered by that supreme regard to the general 
good, which never wavers, never flinches, but carries it out in 
the full measure of ita penal inflictions, whoever may be the 
transgressor? Were this the principle of our civil rulers, 
were it fully understood and known that law was in the hands 
of such a principle, what might and majesty it would possess I 
What would become of the crimes that stalk so openly and 
shamelessly before our eyes? And if you want an illustratiou 
of the imbecility of law contemned and fit only to be con- 
temned, look at the too frequent use of the pardoning preroga- 
tive by the executive of our states, and at the riots, bloodshed, 
add murders perpetrated in anticipation of such clemency. If 
an armed mob in a great city, infuriate to desperation, can so 
impressively tell us what a law without a penalty is, why can 
we not learn, that a law from God without a penalty reveal- 
ing the feelings and the character of a perfect Being, would 
be no law, worse Uiau no law, a calamity and a curse to his 
moral creation ? Let us then judge of the law of God as it is ; 
judge of it with those sanctions which reveal a perfect God ; 
judge of it in its true tendency, as the only law which is fitted 
to bring — as actually bringing the will of every moral creature 
of God into subjection to his will — then shall we see that the 
law of the Lord is perfect, that wei-e God to give a law to 
moral beings without a penalty revealing his holiness, nay, his 
full abhorrence of sin, it would veil in darkness his brightest 
glories — would be the most fearful act of infinite malignity. 

And here, I venture to say, that the main principle in the 
reasonings of infidels is subverted, and their stronghold is broken 
down. Who does not know, that the most plausible and tiie 
most successful assaults on Christianity derive (heir force from 
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the fearful, and as it is represented, the incredible nature of its 
sanctions ? Huw mueli has been said and written on tlie sub- 
ject, to throw Christianity beyond the boundary of Iiuman cred- 
ibility! as if the supreme Lawgiver of tlie universe had nothing 
to do in Ills administration, but to caress the foundhngs of his 
love, and to scatter blessings among them whetlier obedient or 
disobedient! How often are appeals made to all that is revolt- 
ing in the cruelty of a tyrant; how often is this contrasted with 
all that is touching in the tenderaras of a mother; as if the 
governor of the moral universe must be either a Nero or a 
woman! Surely a mother's tenderness, lovely as it is, does 
not exactly qualify hei' to rule a pandemonium! To resort to 
such appeals in argument then, is not reasonmg. To him who 
knows enougli to reason at all on the subject, there is a majesty 
in law, there is certainly a majesty in God's dominion whidi 
looks down with contempt on such expedients to degiude it. 

But so it is. Thousands allow themselves to be misled by 
feeling, and to overlook without a thought, the magnitude of 
those interests, which for their protection employ, and will 
forever employ, the attiibutes of the Infinite Being. Indeed, 
if there be any case in which there can be no hope of a true 
verdict, it is when the question aris^, what is the just penalty 
of transgressing the divine law, when the transgressor is the 
judge? We may safely say, that there is no subject within 
the limits of human inquiry, on which tlie human mind is more 
liable to be unduly swayed by interest and feeling, nor one on 
which such influence is less apt to be suspected. Argument in 
moral science depends much for its apparent force and conclu- 
sivenesSjOn the impression which it makes on the mind. In- 
difference to truth and error here, is in fact out of the qiiestion. 
In the present instance, our reasoning, instead of meeting sen- 
sibilities to welcome and receive its influence, has flrst to en- 
conntei" the strongest tide of opposite emotion ; and so feeble 
is its power to impress, that its failure to convince is ascribed 
almost of course to its intrinsic weakness and insufficiency. 
Though the argument should be absolutely conclusive, and 
should utterly baffle every attempt to detect its weakness, it 
would not he strange should it leave the mind unconvinced, 
and be itself rejected as sophistry too ingenious to be detected. 
Kor would it be any more surprising, should hai-shness of tem- 
per, or at least the want of the more tender feelings of our 
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nature, be imputed to tlie author of an argument which Bup- 
ports BO rCTolting a conclusion. 

All this however is unphilosophical. Eeproacb not the ad- 
vocates of Christianity for severity of temper, in maintaining 
what may seem to yoa, gloomy or even terrific views of God's 
moral government. How easy is it to recriminate with at least 
ecLual plausibility ! For what is more tenfifie than the God of 
Infidelity ? On your scheme, all ie uncertainty, darkness, terror. 
On ours onIy,is there light and hope even in well-doing. Hell 
itself giveth both, for it upholds the empire of righteousness. 

This is a subject then, which, above all others, calls on us to 
protect the understanding from all the vagaries of the imag- 
ination and all the feelings of the heart. Here if anywhere, 
should the mind be disciplined to the use of simple intellect, 
and be prepared to follow the light of evidence, to give up 
every thing to the supremacy of argument, to adopt conclu- 
sions however unwelcome, and to make sacrifices however 
painful, the moment truth demands them. For truth, be it 
said to her eternal honor, never can require a sacrifice which 
om* highest good does not also demand. 



END OF BEOnOS I. 
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SECTION II. 
THE MORAL GOVEKHMENT OF GOD 

BY THE MSHT OF NATURE. 

LBCTTTBE I. 

ThcBli to lie f stabliBiea in tlree leading propotiHons.— Firat, QoS admlnlstera s Mora] Qovero- 

the mftnifeaislion of the tendenoJea of Bction to good and evlL— No opposing cvidiiiiM.— Pcrver- 
rfon of a design doea not disprove the reality of tie design ; dot the fast that sueb perrersloo 

— Tendency to wrong, not greatet than to right action. — Cause of the certainlif Tint not of the 
nBceasitff ofATiah perreT^on. — The only proper method of reasoning. — Condii^oD. 

Mt olnjeet in several lectures on the subject proposed, is to 
establish the proposition, that — 

God is admtnisterino a pekfect moeal goteknment over 

MEN. 

For this purpose I propose : 

I. To show that God is adminietering a moral government 
over men in some proper import of the language. 

II, To prove the equity of his administration ; and — 
TTT . To prove his rightfiil authority. 

In proving the first of these propositions, we shall show that 
God is administering a moral in distmetion from a providential 
government. In proving the second, *. e., the equity of his ad- 
ministration, we shall show that he has given to men the best 
law; that he strictly adheres to the principles of equity in its 
administration, and will sustain its perfect authority. 

In proving the third, i. e., his rightful authority, we shaJl 
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show bis benevolence or absolute moral perfection. And when 
tbese things are shown, tbe perfection of his moral government 



In tbe present lecture, I enter on the proof of the first of 
these propositions, viz. : 

I, God ia admimsUri/ng a moral government over men in 
some proper iinport of the phrase. 

I have already defined moral government to be the vnjhience 
of authority on, nwral heinga, exercised hy a moral governor, 
through the medium of law. To snpport tbe proposition now 
before as, it is nece^ary only to show that men wre w^oral hevnga, 
that God has given them a law, and that he enforces conform/ii/y 
to hm law hy the infiuenee of authority. 

1, Men are moral beings; that is, they possess tbe powers of 
moral action, and are placed in tbe circumstances requisite for 
their exercise. The fact that men are moral agents, I shall here 
take for granted ; having given what I deem sufficient proof of 
it in other lectures, and also because I suppose it will not be 
denied. 

2. God has given to men a law, which is a decisive expres- 
sion of a moral governor's preference of some action to its op- 
posite. 

That God has given a law to men, I argue, from tbe fact that 
he has made them moral beings ; in other words, from their 
constitution and the circumstances of their existence, 

Wbatever may be tbe design of our eonstitution,and the cir- 
cumstances of our being, of that design (Jod is the author. 
What I claim then is, tJtat God in ereaimg men moral beings, 
a/nd placing them in circumstances reqmsite to moral action, 
(Hea/rly m^wmfests his wiU or preference, that men shoidd act 
moraUy right rather than morally lorong. The proof of this 
position rests on this obvious and undeniable principle, that 
the clear manifestation of adaptation or tendency to an end in 
the structure or nature of any thing which is made, is decisive 
proof that this end was designed by tlie maker, provided there 
is no opposing evidence. 

I will now state as briefly as may be, the argument from 
man's constitution and condition as a moral being, and then 
show that there is no opposing evidence. 

It is then impossible in the nature of things that God should 
create a moral being, without placing bim under a stronger 
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motive — a far higher inducing influence to the performance of 
rightjthan to the performance of wrong moral action. Whether 
a moral agent be created or not, depends on the will of Giod. 
But that right moral action is the necessary means of the 
highest happiness of a moral agent, is eternal truth — trutli 
which no more depends on the will of God, than the equality 
of all straight lines from the center to the circumference of a cir- 
cle. Eight moral action is benevolent ; wrong moral action is 
selfish. According therefore to the essential and immutable na- 
ture of things, right moral action,be the limited temporary self- 
sacrifice it may involve what it may, tends to secure the highest 
happiness of tlie agent, as well as that of others ; and wrong 
moral action, afford what limited temporary enjoyment it may, 
tends to secure the highest misery of the agent and of others. 
These ideas enter into our necessary conceptions of right and 
wrong moral action as tbeir essential elements. As we cannot 
conceive of matter without solidity and extension, no more can 
we conceive of right and wrong moral action, without conceiv- 
ing of the one as tending to secure tlie highest happiness, and 
of the other, the highest misery of a moral being. 

There is another philosophy, which maintains that the highest 
happiness of the individual may come into competition, and so 
be inconsistent with, the highest happiness of the whole, and 
that therefore the individual may be bound to sacrifice his 
own to the general good. This philosophy, endorsed as it is 
by great names, I regard as absurd and self-contradictory, 
though admitting that a moral being may be under obligation 
to sacrifice Tmick and even all of what may be called his own 
happiness, for the sake of the general good. But there are two 
facts here which must not be forgotten. The one is,that there 
must be some motive to this voluntary sacrifice of his own 
happiness, for there can no more be choice without a motive 
than an effect without a cause, and there can no more be mo- 
tive except in the form of good or happiness to the agent, than 
there can be motive which is not motive. To suppose a being 
then voluntarily to sacrifice absolutely all his own happiness 
for the sake of the general good, is to suppt^e him to act with- 
out a motive, that is, to act with a motive and without a mo- 
tive at the same time, which is a contradiction and an ab- 
surdity. 

The other fact will explain the mystery. This is, that what- 
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ever degree of the agent's own happiness may come into com- 
petition with the general good, and which for this reason he 
may he hound to sacrifice for it, still kis own haj>piness, in ono 
respect — even his own highest happiness — can neoer come into 
competition with general good. Tliis is the hwppmess of hemg 
good and dcing good,' the happiness of promo^in^ the general 
good, which he can never be required to sacrifice. This is not 
only his own highest happiness, hot it will ever be great in pro- 
portion to the sacrifice. Nay more ; just and adequate views 
of the natm^ of a moral being, and the true tendencies of action 
on his part, show that if perfectly benevolentjhe must be per- 
fectly blessed. To such a being, under every loss of happiness 
possiMe to him, tliere are fountains remaining, adequate to fill 
every capacity of happiness, even the fountains opened amid 
the throne of God and the Lamb. Or in the language of phi- 
losophy, such is the nature of a moral being,that perfection in 
character is perfection in blessedness. This is the fact which 
gives such peculiar grandeur and glory to a moral agent. 
Moral agency in its very nature, involves a power so to oc- 
cupy the mind, so to bless the moral being with the right 
object of affection, that any loss or sacrifice of good which is 
possible in the case shall be accounted as nothing, Paul un- 
derstood this, when he spoke of " suffering the loss of all things, 
and counting them as dung that he might win Christ," " as 
having nothing and yet possessing all things." 

Such then is the nature of man as a moral being, that his per- 
fection in happiness depends on the use he makes of his powers ; 
in other words, on his moral character. And if it be not true 
from the very nature which God has given him as a moral 
being, that one kind of moral action will secure his perfection 
in happiness, and another produce his perfect misery, then is 
the eternal distinction between right and wrong action an- 
nihiliated. I claim then, that the obvious and undeniable 
facts in the nature and condition of man as a moral being — 
supposing no evidence to the contrary — are the most deci- 
sive manifestations and proofs that the toUl of God is, that 
man sJwidd always act morall/y right rather tha/n, tnoraU/y 
wrong. 

Indeed it is inconceivable, on the supposition of no opposing 
evidence, that there should be any single source of proof so decis- 
ive as this, any so fitted to place the fact of the divine preference 
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of right to wrong moral action on Uie part of man,beyond all 
denial and doubt. If the design of the Maker can be discovered 
from that which is made, if the structure and position of an 
eye or a tooth show this, then do the nature and condition of 
man as a moral being, show that he is made to act morally 
right rather than morally wrong. It is then— on the supposi- 
tion of no opposing evidence— the wiU of onr Maker, it is the 
law of God, that man should always act in the exercise of the 
great principle of love or benevolence. 

Our argument is thus far hypothetical. I proceed now to 
inquire — is there any opposing evidence to set aside or weaken 
that which has been adduced ! All that can be oiFered is fur- 
nished in the fact of the universal perversion of moral agency 
on the part of man. 

All that can be necessary here is to ascertain and apply the 
correct principle of judging in such a ease. I maintain it to 
be this— -^A«^ the perversion of a design cleaHy manifested in 
the st/mctwre a/nd condition of a thing, which perversion can he 
eaaiJy accounted for cormstmi3/y vMh the reality of th^ design, 
is 7W evidence against its reaUtj/. 

To test the correctness of this principle, let ns snppcffie a 
watchmaker to have made a number of watches of exquisite 
workmanship, foreseeing that in the wisest and best disposal of 
them he can make, they will be so perverted or misused as to 
defeat temporarily the end to which they are so perfectly 
adapted. Let it be farther supposed, that by giving the re- 
quisite information and direction,he shows a most decided pref- 
erence of the right to the wrong nee of them, and with ample 
still and power to repair the maehineiy, and thus in a great 
degree to redress the foreseen evil, he actually adopts a course 
of measures which insures such a result, I afik,iB the supposed 
perversion in such a case to be traced to the wiU of the watch- 
maker? Is it not rather manifeEt,that the supposed perversion 
is a direct contravention of his preference? Do not the perfect 
structure of the watches, and his directions respecting them, 
furnish indisputable proof that in every instance he prefers the 
right to the wrong use of them? 

On precisely the same principle of reasoning, I claim that 
the perversion of moral agency on the part of man,does not 
furnish the least opposing evidence to that given by his con- 
stitution and condition, that God prefers right moral action to 
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wrong. I shall hereafter attempt to show, by the "best kind of 
moral evidence, that he will in fact repair in a great degree the 
evil done, having actuaUj adopted a course of measures per- 
fectly fitted to such an end. All however that my present 
purpose requires is, to say that these things may he true. This 
cannot be controverted. It is possible that the greatest good 
required exactly the present system, but not the perversion of 
moral agency in a single instance, under the present system — 
it may he ^7^e,that it is impossible that God should adopt the 
best moral system and prevent the perversion of moral agency 
in any greater degree than he does prevent it; it maybe better, 
that moral agency should in every instance be rightly used 
rather than perverted under the present system ; and of course 
it may be true that the Creator, notwithstanding the actual 
pervei'sion of moral agency, prefers that every human being 
should act morally right rather than morally wrong. 

If it be said that God might so have increased the tend- 
encies to right action as to have prevented moral evil, either 
wholly or partially, I answer; this, cannot be proved as I have 
already sho'mi, and is therefore entitled to no consideration. 
Besides, to have altered the system in one iota, might have 
been to change it for the worse, and produced more sin than 
it would have prevented. The fact then that God did not in- 
crease the tendencies to right action, is no proof that he does 
not in every instance prefer right to wrong action under the 
system as it is. 

Is it further said that the omniscient Creator foresaw the 
universal perversion of the moral agency, and therefore mast 
have intended or purposed its actual existence? This is readily 
admitted, admitted as the only truth which can form a basis 
for confidence, submission and joy, in view of such an amount 
of evil as exists under the divine government. But I have 
said the perversion of moral agency m,ay he in respect to di- 
vine prevention,incidental to the best system. God then may 
have purposed the existence of the evil, rather than not adopt 
the best system to which the evil may be thus incidental. But 
this fact would give no shadow of proof that he does not prefer 
right to wrong moral action under this system. 

Is it still further said, that all this would be quite credible, 
were moral agency perverted only by an individual moral 
agent, but not bo in view of .its universal perversion by a 
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world? I ajiswer, that the perversion of moral agency hy a 
single world may sustain the same relation to its non-perver- 
Bion in other worlds, which its perversion by a single individ- 
ual would sustain to its non-perversion by all otlier individ- 
uals, even the relation of an infinitesimal to infinitude. Of 
course this perversion by a world aifords no more proof that 
the Creator does not prefer right to wrong moral action in 
every instance, than would its perversion by a single indi- 
vidual. 

But not to rest the argument on the hypothesis of other 
worlds. It is sufficient for my present purpose to say, that 
there may ie a future state of existence for man, and that the 
present may be one of probation in relation to future allot- 
ments, even under a redemptive system. The results may 
show, supposing this to be tjie only world of sentient creatures, 
that the greatest good required, not indeed the perversion of 
moral agency rather than the right use of it under this system, 
but the very system under which the perversion tabes place. 
Of course it inay he true, as I have before shown, that God 
prefers the right use of moral agency to its perversion,in every 
instance of moral action under the present system. 

It may be still further said on this point : the perfection or 
imperfection of a moral system is not to be decided, merely by 
what are or may be only its temporary results in obedience or 
disobedience, but by its nature, its adaptations, tendencira and 
probable issues, TTie reason is, that a moral government may 
be perfect,and yet result in the temporary disobedience of its 
subjects. Such possibility is inseparable from its nature as a 
moral system. It may be in a high degree imperfect, and yet 
result in temporary obedience ; such possibility being also in- 
separable from its nature. Effects which are good or bad, and 
which are connected with tlieir causes by a physical necessity, 
may be the just criteria of the nature of their causes. It is not 
so however in respect to the supposed results of a system of 
moral government. 

Temporary obedience merely, is no proof of the perfection 
of a system of moral government, nor is temporary disobedi- 
ence proof of its imperfection; for such obedience may exist 
under an imperfect, and such disobedience under a perfect 
system of moral government. If therefore, from our knowledge 
of the system itself— its law, its subjects, its author, his provi- 
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dence or conduct toward hie subjecte— we have no means of 
forming a judgment r^pecting the tendencies and final issues 
of the system, then plainly we have no sufficient data for any 
conclusion respecting its perfection. It is indeed quite suppoe- 
able, that such premises should exist in the ease,as not only to 
warrant, but to demand a conclusion. Be this however as it 
may, and momentous as the question is, what may prove in the 
end under a moral government, to be merely temporary re- 
sults in obedience or disobedience, are an utterly insufficient 
basis for any conclusion respecting its perfection. If these are 
the only sources of evidence on the question, then there is none. 
All that we can say is, the system may be perfect and it may 
not be. And yet philosophers have derived their principal, 
not to Bay their sole objection against the perfection of GJod's 
government and Giod's character, and in this way against his 
revelation and against all religiou, from the existence of moral 
evil in the world. But who of them all knows whereof he 
affirms? Who in his ignorance, is certain that any degree of 
moral evil in this world is inconsistent with such issues of the 
system in a future state,as shall show, in brightest manifesta^ 
tjon, the perfection of the system and the character of its 
Author ? 

But it may here be said, that there is a greater tendency, 
under the present systeni, to wrong than to right moral action 
on the part of all men, and that the author of the system de- 
signed that it should be so. That the alleged greater tendency* 
exists under the present system is denied, as involving an abso- 
lute impossibility in the nature of things. The objection con- 
cedes tliat men are capable of moral action, and arc of course 
Tnoral beings. But a moral being is one whose higliest happi- 
ness depends, and who linows that it does, on acting morally 
right. There can be no tendency to moral action in a moral 
being, except ultimately to obtain happiness by acting; and 
the greater the happiness known by the agent to depend on 
one kind of moral action, the greater the tendency to that 
action. When he knows as a moral agent must, that his high- 
est happiness depends on his acting morally right, there is of 



* Tendencf/ is that in the nsturo of an Rntccedent in a sequence which will give 
the oertaintj of the consequent, provided there ia not that in another antecedent 
wMch will give the certainty of the opposite. 
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coarse a greater tendency in liis case to act morally right, than 
to act morally wrong. To euppose a greater tendency in his 
case to act morally wrong than morally riglit, is to suppose 
that his highest happiness depends, and he knows it, on his 
acting morally wrong, when his highest happiness does not 
depend on his so acting, and when lie knows that it does not — 
which is a twofold contradiction, and an absolute impossihiHty 
in the nature of things. I am not saying, that a moral being, 
with that knowledge which is necessaiy to constitute him such, 
may not act morally wrong. But I maintain that if he does, 
he 80 acts, having the knowledge that his highest happiness 
consists in acting morally right ; and that therefore in so doing, 
he does not act according to the greater tendency. Nor am I 
saying, that when a moral agent acts morally wrong, there is 
not a previous certainty of his so doing ; nor that there is not 
a cause, ground, or reason of such previous certainty. But I 
maintain that there is nothing in these, which, when speaking 
reflectively for the purposes of philosophic truth, can be pro- 
perly called a greater tendency to wrong than right moral 
action— provided any thing more be meant by the language, 
than that there is that in the nature of tlie motive — which in 
distinction from power is the cause of the wrong moral act — 
compared with the motive to right moral action, that gives 
the certainty of the wrong instead of the right moral action. 
I have no occasion to say, that the phrase may not '^g properly, 
or according to common usage, applied to the cause of wrong 
moral action in a further meaning than that now specified, nor 
do I admit that it can be. It seems to me to be applied, in a 
further meaning, by none but philosophers, and only by that 
class of philosophers and divines who maintain the doctrine of 
necessity as opposed to moral liberty, and to be therefore not a 
proper, but a mere sesta/ria/n orpa/r^an usage,* Granting how- 
ever that common usage sanctions t^m propriety of speaking of 
a stronger tendency to wrong than to right moral action, still, 

* I know of no attempt to justify such langn^e as "stronger motive," "strong- 
est molJTe," "greater power or strength of raotiye," "greater or stronger fendenoy 
of motive," to morally wrong than to morally right acts of will, as the language of 
popular or common usage. The popniar language of the Scriptures is directly and 
abundantly the contrary. It would aeem that divines, like President Edwards, 
who so arbitrarily and UDwarraDtably use sucb language, should well consider this 
topic as presented iu the Scriptures. 
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as we have before shown, it is in every such case, the lan- 
guage of appearance, and in its actual meaning when thus 
employed, entirely false. And what if usage sanctions the 
propriety of the language of appearance, in its false mean- 
ing in certain cases and for certain purposes, does this eliow 
that it is to he employed for scientific uses ? What if, for 
ihe ordinary purposes of life,it is proper to speak of the sun 
as rising and setting ; is the astronomer to adopt this language 
for the purposes of science ? 

But it may be asked — if there are two opposing tendencies 
and one prevails over the other, is not tlje fonner a greater or 
stronger tendency than the latter? I answer, that while this 
may be said with propriety and with trufli in respect to physi- 
cal or natural phenomena, it cannot in the same meaning be 
said respecting moral phenomena. In the one case, tbe oppos- 
ing tendencies result from the opposing powers of opposing 
antecedents, as when we speak of the greater force or stronger 
arm prevailing over the weaker. But in respect to the ante- 
cedents of moral jilienomena or acts of will, there is no such 
conflict of opposing powers; and to speak as if there were, is 
at best to use the language of appearance which in its actual 
meaning is known to be false. And further, it may be tndy 
and pr&perly said, that there is a greater or stronger tendency 
on the part of every moral being to morally right than to mor- 
ally wrong action. Kit be asked in what sense, I answer — 
not in that in which,as we have seen, the language would be 
known to be false, but in a very different meaning, viz. : to 
denote the fact, that in the nature and circumstances of a moral 
being, as these are actually known to us on a priori grounds, 
and known as moral causes merely, there is more adaptation 
or fitness to secure right than wrong moral action. While no 
one can doubt the propriety of using the language in this 
application, it cannot be supposed to be so U6ed,except as the 
language of appearance, and surely not to denote a ground of 
the certainty of right moral action. So true is it in the proper 
use of language, that there is a greater tendency to right than 
to wrong moral action on the part of moral beings in the 
sense now explained, that, judging on a priori ground, there 
is far more reason for the conclusion that they will act 
morally right, than that they will act morally wrong ; and 
that wrong moral action on their part, in view of the tend- 
Vol. L— 9 13 
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ency to right moral action, is cause for universal astonisb- 
ment as utterly irrational . 

But it will be further asked, how is this if ^we judge a poste- 
Won— how is it when we see a whole race of moral heinga 
tiniformly acting morally wrong instead of morally right? 
Can we in view of siich a fact, say that there is not a greater 
tendency in their case to act morally wrong than morally 
right ? I answer ; first, that without denying the propriety 
of saying that there is a greater or stronger tendency to wrong 
morsJ action than to its opposite on the part of men, inasmuch 
as the fahe language of appearance is often pr<^er, I affirm 
that the only truth in the case to which snch language can 
respect, is that there is a ground or reason of the ceHain^ty of 
wrong moral action. There can be no evidence from the uni- 
versal phenomenon of wrong moral action, of a greater tend- 
ency to such action in the meaning in which such language 
may now be supposed to be pr(yperly used. There may be 
and in my view there is, a ground or reason for the certainty 
of wrong moral action, which fact in the false and harmless 
language of appearance is mistaken for a stronger tendency to 
wrong moral action. But there can be no truth in the actual 
meaning of this language of appearance thus employed. The 
tendency to right and to wrong moral action in every moral 
being implies no conflict between opposing ^wwie^s or influences 
in which the one overcomes the oUier as being the superior or 
greater power or influence. Tlie only power in the case is the 
WILL, which is equally adequate to either act. Power or influ- 
ence as we have shown, cannot be predicated of motive or of 
any thing which determines the will. Of course no greater 
tendency which depends on such power or influence can be 
truly inferred or predicated of it. There is tlie same possibil- 
ity, so far as possibility depends on power, to either act instead 
of the other. In view of this known power and possibility as 
given by this power, neither the fact of right nor of wrong 
moral action, nor the uniformity of either,can be the least evi- 
dence of a greater tendency to one than to the other, which 
depends on power or influence. The only sense in which it 
can be said that there is a greater tendency to right than to 
wrong moral action on the part of men, implies nothing which 
can with (ruth be called greaier power or influence to secure 
right than wrong moral action, which also gives if Ae certainiy 
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of right moral action. Still less can it be suppoeed tliat what 
may be called the less tendency to wrong moral action, should 
involve any thing in ite nature which makes it certain. We 
are indeed, in view of the fact of wrong moral action on the 
part of men, obliged to admit some ground or reason of the cer- 
tainty of such action with power to the contrary. But this 
is not and cannot be a greater tendency to euch action, but is a 
ground or reason of its certainty, notwithstanding a greater 
tendency as above explained to right moral action. Snch is 
always the fact when the mind knowingly chooses the infe- 
rior good. If it be asked, what gives this certainty of the. 
wrong moral action, we may or may not be able to assign 
some one antecedent as the cause, ground or reafion of this cer- 
tainty in all cases. It may be the nearness of the inferior good, 
or it may be the peculiar vividness of the mind's view of it, or 
it may be any one of many other possible circnmstances, iNor is 
it in the lowest degree incredible, that the ground or reason of 
this certainty should vary in different cases, and that no com- 
mon characteristic of such antecedents can be affirmed, except 
that they give the certainty of wrong moral action. Be these 
things as they may, still the mind in every moral choice, 
hnows in the most absolute manner in which truth can be 
known, that ite own highest happiness depends on choosing 
morally right. Otherwise the choice can have no moral char- 
acter, I only ask, can reasoning from physical tendencies set 
aside this truth of absolute knowledge, that the greater is the 
happiness known to depend on an act of choice, the greater the 
tendency to that act i If not, then instead of a greater tend- 
ency to wrong than to right, there is a greater tendency to right 
than to wrong moral action, under the present system. 

But it may be said, still there is a cause, ground or reason 
of the certainty of wrong moral action on the part of all men 
under the present system. This is readily admitted. But this 
cause, ground or reason of the mere certaiMty of wrong moral 
action giving no necessity for it, hut implying power to the 
contrary, Tiiay in respect to divine prevention, be incidental 
to the best moral system. Or thus, the present system not^ 
withstanding this metaphysical imperfection, mm/ he not only 
better than none, hut the best possible to the (>eator. This 
cause, ground or reason of the certainty of wrong moral action 
may be said to be a tendency to such action. Though it 
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be lesa than that to the opposite, still it may be a tendency 
which gives the certainty of wrong action. Some degree of 
tendency to wrong action is unavoidable in a moral system ; 
and while if it were greater to wrong than to right, it would be 
flagrantly inconsietent with a moral Bjstem, yet that there 
should be that which gives the certainty of wrong moral action, 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the Creator's preference of 
right to wrong moral action under the present system. He 
may purpose this cause of the certainty of wrong moral action, 
not as good in itself or as the means of good, but solely as an 
evil incidental in the very nature of things to the best possible 
system. He may prefer the existence of this evil and its con- 
sequent in wrong moral action, bo far as the latter exists, to the 
non-existence of the best system and for no other reason. But 
this is no proof, not the lowest degree of probable evidence, 
that he prefers wrong to right uaoral action in a single instance 
under the present system. On the contrary, according to the 
present supposition of possible truth, the proof is decisive, that 
he would prevent this tendency which results in wrong moral 
action, were it possible to him to do so and yet adopt or not 
perpetuate the system, that he permits it only as a metaphys- 
ical evil inseparable by his power from the best system, and 
that therefore while he adopts the best system, he prefers in 
every instance right to wrong moral action under the present 
system. Nor is this all. Since on the present supposition he 
prefers the existence of this tendency to wrong moral action 
solely to the non-existence of the best system, he does not pre- 
fer it to a tendency that should give the certainty of right 
moral action. On the contrary, this tendency to wrong moral 
action must be a tendency to that which when compared with 
right moral action, is contrary to his will. Of course his whole 
will must be opposed to this tendency to wrong moral action, 
compared with a tendency to right moral action in its stead. 
The very tendency therefore, alleged as proof that he prefers 
wrong to right moral action, implies and proves on the present 
supposition his preference of right to wrong moral action under 
the present system. And what sort of proof is that of his pref- 
erence of wrong to right moral action, which for any thing 
which can be ^own to the contrary,may be a decisive proof 
of the opposite preference. 

The grand and only objection to our present position, derived 
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from the tendency to moral evi! in the ■world, and its existence 
and prevalence, is then without the least plausibility. 

Here then I appeal to tiie great fact on which our present' 
argument resia, viz, : that God has created men moral beings, 
thus adapting their nature to right moral action, and thus, from 
the necessity of their nature as moral beings, causing tendencies 
to right moral action, which cleai'ly manifest his will or prefer- 
ence that they should, in every instance, act morally right. 
So far as tendencies can have any influence or bearing on the 
question of what kind of moral action he prefers, the tendencies 
to right moral action stand forth in the nature and cu-cum- 
Btances of the beings, as the gi'cat and only fact to be taken 
into consideration, when the question is, what is his will in 
respect to the moral conduct of his moral creatures ? This fact 
is proof, uncounteracted by the least opposing evidence, and 
therefore unequivocal and decisive, that God prefers right to 
■avrong moral action. Analyze and Bcrutinize the true nature 
and tendencies of things as we may, and we must see in what 
Giod has done in respect to right and wrong moral action, 
adaptation, fitness, tendency to one end, and to one end only — 
to right moral action — insomuch that in this contemplation of 
a moral agent, we wonder that he should ever do wrong. We 
count all wrong-doing a disorder, and a violence done to the 
nature and laws of a moral economy. It is eternal necessary 
truth, that a moral agent is a being so constituted and so cir- 
cumstanced, that virtue, perfect moral excellence, is the sure 
and only means of his highest and perfect happiness. AH that 
can be called adaptation, fitness or tendency in the nature and 
condition of moral beings, is a greater, higher adaptation, fit- 
ness or tendency to right moral action than to wrong. Tlie evi- 
dence in the case all goes to prove, that the Creator of such 
beings prefers right to wi'ong moral action on their part. This 
will of God stands forth in the nature of man as a moral being 
in as clear and bright manifestation, as had this been a world 
of universal obedience to that will. The question of the Crea- 
tor's preference of right to wrong moral action is not touched 
at all by the results whether in obedience or disobedience. 
The system itself so far as any thing appears to the contrary, 
is not only better than none, but, notwithstanding the evil, is 
the best which a perfect God could adopt. The question there- 
fore concerning his preference of right to wrong moral action, 
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under this best system, is one which in the very nature of the 
case,i8 to be decided in view of its adaptations and tendencies. 
If tlie system when tlins judged of, is not only better than 
none, but tlie best conceivable for aught we know or can say 
to the contrary, then it is proof decisive, viewed in its true 
nature and tendency, that its Author prefers right to wrong 
moral action. If under this same system there bad been uni- 
versal obedience, it would have added nothing to the evidence 
of his preference, for he would have done no more to secure 
obedience than he has now done. The proof on this supposi- 
tion, would be famished, not by the obedience of the subjects, 
but solely by the nature of the system ; so that if the system 
does not prove his preference without, it could not prove it 
with obedience. So likewise, universal disobedience lessens 
not this evidence, for he does nothing less to secure obedience 
than had universal obedience been the result. If tlicn the 
system with universal disobedience, does not prove Ms prefer- 
ence, it could not prove it with universal obedience, for the 
system would be the same on either supposition. 

Such is undeniably the true and only legitimate mode of 
reasoning on this subject. The question is not, what subjects 
do ; but what has the moral governor done ? It is not what is 
the conduct of subjects under the system, but what is. the sys- 
tem under which they act ? Take an example. Let it be once 
ascertained that a father has done all that wisdom and good- 
ness dictate to secure the obedience of his children, that the sys- 
tem of influence is perfect, or which is the same thing in the 
argument, that there is no proof that wisdom and goodness re- 
quired him to do any thing more than he has done for the pur- 
pose, or that to have done any thing more or Iras would not 
have been for the worse instead of the better ; and liis prefer- 
ence of obedience to disobedience is alike conspicuous and un- 
deniable, whether his children obey or disobey. Here then I 
ask, what other than a moral system, and what moral system 
better tlian the present, could God in his infinite wisdom and 
goodness have chosen, supposing him to be infinitely good! 
Could he have adopted a system of moral government without 
creating free moral agents to be governed by the laws of such 
a jurisdiction 3 Could he have created moral beings without 
giving them power to obey or disobey under that system, be it 
what it might ? And now when they act wrong under such a 
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system of influence, which for aught fhat can le shown to 
the eoni/rary, is tlie beat fitted to secure their obedience, is 
their wrong doing to be alleged as proof that he prefers it to 
their right doing? In an analogous caee of human govei-n- 
ment parental or civil, would disobedience impart the slightest 
shade of obscnrity to the will of the parent or the legislator? 
"Would not a similar system of adaptations and influences be as 
decisive of a father's preference of obedience to disobedience aa 
had uniform obedience been tlic actual result? Why then is it 
not so in respect to God? Why should we not be as charitable 
in onr judgment of our Maker as of a fellow being ? Is there no 
possible ease in which law can be transgressed without proving 
the insincerity of the lawgiver? If so, then the transgression 
of law is a solecism and a contradiction, for there can be no 
law when there is no sincerity in a lawgiver. If then we say, 
that because God is omnipotent, he can secure obedience in 
every instance, and therefore if be does not,it must be because 
he prefers disobedience to obedience in that instance, then Grod 
cannot give a law — he cannot sincerely prefer obedience to dis- 
obedience in any case in which the latter occurs. There is no 
alternative but this. Either he can prevent all ein in the case 
or he cannot. If he cannot, then he may be sincere in the pro- 
hibition of it in his law. But if he can and does not, he can- 
not be sincere in its prohibition in any ease in which sin takes 
place. Disobedience in the subject is decisive proof of insin- 
cerity in the lawgiver, and of course that there is no law. , But 
if there is a possible or conceivable caae,in which the trangi-es- 
sion of a law from God should exist without proving his insin- 
cerity, i. e., consistently with bis real preference of obedience 
to disobedience, what is this possible case,except that which we 
have proved to be real? Were God the friend and patron of in- 
iquity, would he have so formed and ordered all the adaptations 
and tendencies to righteousness, that the soul of man sliould 
find joy unmingled and perfect only in the praetiee of it ? Has 
God so formed man, even in his own image, that he never can, 
and knows that he never can be happy,but in the consciousness 
of moral excellence, that he can secure in die highest measure 
the gratification of every part of his sentient nature, only as he 
spurns every sensual excess; that he never can feel himself 
truly ennobled, but by the high resolve of virtuous doings, that 
he can never rise to his true grandeur and godlikeelevation, 
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only as he gives up himself, his passions and appetites, to the 
control of perfect moral principle — what other eoncluBion can 
be drawn from such premises, than that the Being who formed 
ns, loves the virtue that thus exalts, adorns and blesses his 
creatures, and hates the vice that degrades, deforms and ruins 
them ? Surely the design of the Creator is conspicuous in this 
universal and undeniable tendency of things. I decide not 
hero that he loves virtue for its own sake, or whether his pref- 
erence of virtue to vice is a benevolent or a selfish preference, 
but only that he has this preference. To deny it, is to do vio- 
lence to the most incontrovertible of all principles — it is to 
maintain that a perfect adaptation to an end is no evidence 
that the end is designed, or that the best hind of evidence that 
God can furnish, is no evidence at aU. The most august fact 
in the creation of God, the moral constitution of moral beinga, 
is divested of all significance in reasoning, and the author of 
that constitution of the high character of an intelligent and de- 
signing Creator. Surely if the sun is placed in the heavens to 
illumine and warm the earth, if the rain falls to water it and to 
cause it to bring forth food for man and beast, if food and 
drink are formed to nourish and refresh our bodies, thfSi is the 
mind of man created to be conformed to the law of benevolent 
action. This is the will — this is the law of God, It comes to 
us in the very nature and structure of tho mind— it is given us 
in the actual cognitions of the inner man, in the knowledge of 
ourselves, and therefore in a manner not less distinct nor less 
impr^sive, than were it sent in thunders from his throne. 

In conclusion I remark, that the question we have now 
discussed is one of the deepest concern. There is an Infinite 
Being, who has given existence to man, and made him a moral 
being. It is the will of his Great Creator that he should act 
either morally right or morally wrong. On the latter suppo- 
sition, what is this Infinite Being ? He is plainly the most 
appalling object that ever terrified a phrenzied imagination. 
You cannot conceive of another so fitted to overwhelm with 
terror and dismay ; an Infinite Being preferring wrong to right 
moral action! the Great God the friend and patron of iniquity I 
What ground for hope, for confidence, for joy, could remain 
under his dominion ? "Who could pray, or praise, or love, or 
rejoice? Whose hopes wonld not perish, whose heart would 
not break, whose spirit would not sink and die in anguish t 
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Tet men, to defend their schemeB of faith, talk of a benevo- 
lent God, who on the whole prefers vice to virtue— sin to holi- 
ness ! What proof then that every creature of his power, 
formed in his image, will not become a fiend, and his moral 
universe a pandemonium? Dream of any thing else, and enjoy 
it as you may, but dream not, for consolation's sake, of a benev- 
olent God who is the minister of sin ! Of all the absurdities 
that ever disgraced Deism or TJniversalism, or any other system 
of faith, that which combines the character of the perfect God 



and a perfect Devil in one being is the most monstrous. 

Shall we then adopt the other supposition ? Then there is an 
Infinite Being, who has given a law to man — whose will it is, 
that man should always act morally right rather than morally 
■wrong. This Being can make his creature, man, supremely 
happy or supremely miserable, as he obeys or disobeys his will. 
"What will he do in fact? To impute to him the imbecility of 
mutable purposes — to suppose the want of all purpose in the 
exercise and products of his infinite attributes, or an utter in- 
difference to the accomplishment of them, we cannot. If his 
designs are not benignant, they are at least such in respect to 
vastn^s of comprehension, strength of decision, and gi'andeur 
of object, as to exempt their author from contempt; they are 
such as accord with the infinitude of his natural attributes. 
He may, for aught we now say, be a benevolent, or he may be 
a malignant Being. But having infinite power and knowl- 
edge, he will not so act as to incur the contempt of his intelli- 
gent creation, Ilis designs and doings, in their nature and 
results, will be great, like their author. They will be such, 
that human reason cannot look on the reality and make light 
of it. What then is it for man to know that he is absolutely 
in the power of such a Being, and that he has always crossed 
his wiU 1— done what he could to defeat the design of his Crear 
tor in giving him existence ! ! And yet who is the man that 
has not done it? There is no .such man. What then are our 
prospects ? Is death the end of all? That cannot be proved. 
What then is to be the issue of God's great design in creating 
man a moral being, the most exalted in kind which he can cre- 
ate? Will it be abandoned in indifi^erence or in fickleness? 
Will the great design of all his works be relinquished as im- 
practicable by an Omniscient and Almighty Creator ? Will it 
prove to be a plan, for entering on which there were no reasons, 
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or for abandoning which new ones will occur ? Will this great 
design of Grod toward men, -which stands forth first, and bright- 
est, and greatest among them all, eomo to naught ? Will death 
arrest the whole moral economy of God, and bring on it failnre 
and defeat ? I do not say here that it will not. But if it is 
rational in some cases io hope, is it not as rational also to fear? 
Were your hfe, your eveiy interest, thus in the hands of a 
mysterious stranger of your own species, whose will you had 
always intentionally thwarted, would you not rationally fear to 
meet him ? And when that stranger is your Creator, the Infi- 
nite Being who has made you to obey his will, and you have 
disobeyed it, have you no concern to know the issues of the 
design of your creation ? Is there to be no full and final con- 
summation of this moral economy ? Are your wishes, hopes, 
fancies, dreams, good evidence that the great question between 
God and his moral creation will go unsettled, and terminate in 
insignificant and degrading mockery? Or, have you good 
reason to expect that you shall one day eneonnter the displeas- 
ure of one whom you have so much displeased ? Can the will 
of any being— can the will of God be crossed, even tliat will 
on which the end of his creation depends, and he not be dis- 
pleased ? When you think of the violence done to your own 
moral nature, and tiie practical defiance of the known will of 
the Being that made you; when you listen to that voice of re- 
monstrance and of warning from within which you cannot 
silence, and to those distinct and impressive whisperings of 
self-condemnation which you cannot mistake, do you not know 
that there is an account between yourself and your Maker yet 
unadjusted? Can you feel that all is safe ? In spite of your- 
selves, of all your wishes and your hopes, do you not fear a 
retributive hour — do you not expect to meet an avenging 
God? 
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tinned.— Qod cnforMB confomlty to hia law by anlhority.— <a) 

remg™ are enjoyefl and suifereil; rcflectiim can be ayofded only In part;— <c) The providenco 
ofGod In other "wajB works against evlland for good by dlHdp]inc,re3traiiit,^ckneB&^ disappoint- 

In support of the proposition, that God is administenng a 
moral government over men in some import of the language, I 
have adduced the facte — - 

1. Thai m^n are moral beings. 

2. That God has given them, a law or rv,l& of action. 
I now proceed to show as I proposed — 

3. That he enforces conformity to this law hy the influence 
of authority. 

By tills I do not intend to decide whether he does or does 
not evince the equity of his administration and his ri^ghtfvl 
authority. It is common to speak of the authority of a parent 
or of a civil ruler, notwithstanding the manifest imperfections 
in the administration of his government. In such a case, we 
mean that he assumes and exercises the right to give law or 
prescrihc a rule of action to others, and treats them in many 
respects, as if this right truly and properly belonged to him. 
He does so particularly by showing that he can dispense good 
and evii, and that it is his purpose to do so in such a manner as 
to create a powerful motive— a good and sufficient reason for 
doing his will hecatise it is his mUl; in other words, for submit- 
ting to it without further inquiry, as the ultimate standard, the 
true and decisive rule of duty. 

It is in this general and somewhat indefinite sense, tliat I now 
speak of God as enforcing conformity to his will by tlie influ- 
ence of authority. As the parent, whatever imperfections and 
even inconsistencies may mar the government which he exer- 
cises over his ehildren,may still be said to govern by autliority, 
in like manner Giod governs men. That more than this is true, 
I shall attempt to show hereafter. This is all that I maintain 
at present, it being necessary to show that Giod is administering 
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a moral government over men as distinguislied from any otlicr, 
before I attempt to prove the perfection of hie moral govern- 
ment. 

I remark, then — 

In the first place, that God assvm^ and exercises the right of 
givvng a Imv or of j>reaoriMng a rule of action to men. We 
have already shown in the preceding lecture, that God has 
clearly manifested his will to men in respect to their moral 
conduct by giving them a rule of action. This is in its own 
nature an act of sovereign prerogative — an aasumption and 
exercise of the right to govern. The nature of virtue, of right 
moral action is not a creation, dependent on and coming forth 
from the divine will. That does not mate it right though it 
may prove it to he so — in other words, it is not right because 
he wills it, but he wills it because it is right. But the nature 
of man is a creation, mailing manifest the design of his Creator 
in giving liim existence. God as the author of man's nature 
and condition, has placed him under the necessity of acting 
morally right to secure his own well-being. He has, etymolog- 
ically speaking, bound Iiim by the cords of this necessity, that 
is in common language, placed him under a moral obligation 
to act morally right. In so doing God claims- his conformity 
to the rule of right action. This God does not by compact, not 
by permission or consent — but in the exercise of his own su- 
preme right or sovereign prerogative. Thus then the infinite 
Being who made us,aseumes the relation of a governor over ns 
by law, thus taking the position of claiming submission to his 
will, on the ground that he has a right to it. I am not saying 
that he has this right (this may appear hereafter) ; hut that 
he assumes it in the very act of giving a law, and that this as- 
sumption is itself and by itself, a clear and convincing intima- 
tion that he will vindicate and sustain this right, if not per- 
fectly, to that degree which shall entitle it to respect. 

No man can think of the greatness of God, how entirely he 
has the happiness of man at his own disposal — how clearly he 
has manifested his will respecting human conduct, and espe- 
cially,liow worthy of such a Being is the august relation of a 
perfect moral governor, without feeling a peculiar iniiuence, 
an absolute and imperious necessity urging him to unqualified 
Bubmission to his will. 

There is a reason for this, Nothing is more certain than the 
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exeeuiion ofwUl, to the extent of the agent's power. On fMa 
well known principle it is, that no human being, with the 
knowledge of God's will respecting his conduct, can contravene 
it and reflect on what he has done, without the apprehension 
of some retribntiTe evil, nor perform it without anticipating 
some expression of his favor. How plainly is this almost in- 
stinctive feeling seen in children, nay in friends, neighbors — in 
all relations, that of utter strangers not excepted. To imagine 
that men should regard it otherwise in respect to God, is to 
suppose them ignorant of the great law of voluntary action — 
the law which connects with wUl the dwng of what ia willed, 
and the entire suspension of this law in a Being who is Al- 
nnghty. "Who can believe that God would be pleased with 
the conduct of creatures who are formed in his own image,and 
make no expression of his pleasure in good conferred, and be 
displeased with their conduct, and express no displeasure in 
evil inflicted ? Can the infinite Being show, in the very nature 
of men, the end for which he made them, viz., right moral 
action, that he values the end as all that gives importance to 
their being, and do nothing which is in any respect fitted to 
secure the aceomphshment, and to prevent the frustration of 
his will? WTiy else does he assume and exercise the right to 
give law ? "Why appear before his rational and moral creation 
in the exercise of such prerogative? Why has he entered upon 
this moral economy, if it is to be abandoned as a disgraceful 
mockery in the view of his moral creation ? Is he too weak to 
maintain and vindicate the high prerogative he has assumed ? 
This will not be pretended. Will his heart fall bim — will he, 
in the tenderness of his relentings, sink aU that is venerable 
and awful in the character of a lawgiver and judge, in the 
weakness of parental indulgence ; and so consent in the issue 
to expose himself to the ridicule, the contempt, and the defi- 
ance of a mere pretender to autliority ? Is God to stand before 
his moral creation, in the assumption of the high prerogative 
of its sovereign king, and yet in the mere pageantry of one 
from whom obedience has nothing to hope, and transgression 
nothing to fear ? What an absurdity I Shall God give a law, 
and leave it unsanctioned by good and evil ? Become a law- 
giver, but not a judge? Shall his law be distinctly promulged, 
being written on every heart, and yet no judgment and no retri- 
bution follow ? If 0. The mere giving of a law by our Maker 
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is proof that we live nnder a retributive economy. Law be- 
Bpeake a judge. It tells of a throne in heaven, occupied by a 
living, reigning monarch, who takes judicial cognizance of the 
conduct of his creatures, and executes legal sanctions as they 
obey or disobey his will. 

In the second place, God, so dAsp&nsee good and evil to men 
m, this world., as to create a powerful inducement to do his will 
because it is his will. By this I mean, that God so dispenses 
good and evil to men in this world as to influence them to right 
moral action, not simply by the appropriate tendencies and con- 
sequences of actions, hut also by the certainty of happiness or 
misery, as they obey or disobey. The performance or non-per- 
formance of an action, in view of its appropriate tendencies and 
consequences, is one thing. But to perform an action, because by 
so doing I shall please, and by not perfonning it shall displease 
another and a superior being on whom my happiness may or 
must greatly depend, is quite another thing. The former I 
might do, were there no superior being to be pleased or dis- 
pleased with my conduct. The latter implies a direct regard 
to the will of another ; because he can, and, as I have reason to 
believe, will dispose of my happiness or misery according to 
my actions. To be governed by this is to act from the influ- 
ence of authority. What I now claim is, that God dispenses 
good and evil to men in this world in order to create this influ- 
ence; i. 6., so that we have reason to believe, that by right 
moral action we shall secure his favor, with its appropriate 
expressions in good conferred, and by wrong moral action shall 
incur his displeasure, witli its appropriate expressions in evil 
inflicted, I am not now saying what degree of good and of 
evil we are to expect from obedience and disobedience; but 
that we are led by the actual providence of Giod to expect good 
and evil as the consequences of right and wrong action, in such 
a degree as to make it for our true interest to please him, 

I remark then, that amid all the seeming mystery connected 
with the distribution of good and evil in this world, there is 
one fact too palpable to be denied, viz. : so far as good and 
evU, happiness and misery, are seen to depend on the moral 
conduct of man, {and they are seen to depend on it to a great 
extent) all tlujA good is the effect of virtue, and all that evil is 
the effect of vice. I know indeed that it is maintained by some, 
that vice often produces more happiness than virtue would 
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produce in its stead. This I utterly deny. In eonie eases, 
greater good appears to follow vice,tlian we in our short-sight- 
edness can see would follow virtue in its stead. This, be it 
remembered, is the estimate of our ignorance, and no proof of 
the fact alleged. Aside then from the groundless nature of 
this assumption, there is another equally so, viz., that the good 
which follows vice is its direct and appropriate effect. For in 
what case is the supposed greater good, which is said to follow, 
seen and known to be its true and appropriafe effect ? This is 
absolutely impossible in the nature of things. Vice consists 
simply in a selfish or malignant intention, in which tlie mind 
proposes to sacrifice both its own and also the greater good of 
others to the less. The sole tendency of this state of mind is 
to produce such a result. At the same time, the known ten- 
dency of virtue is to produce the greatest good, both to others 
and to the agent. How then can vice be the true and proper 
cause of greater good than virtue? How can it he the cause 
of that which it has no tendency to produce, and when virtue 
is known to be the only true and proper cause of the greatest 
good, in all cases? This can never be till the nature of things 
JB changed, and virtue becomes vice, and vice virtue. 

Nor is this all. "Whatever good m&j follow a vicious or 
wicked action, of that good, the vice or wickedness of the 
action is not the true wnd prop&r cause. I readily admit that 
vice may, in one sense of the language, be said to be the Jiieans^ 
and even the cause of good, viz., it may iefoUowed with good. 
In this sense, we may properly speak of the pleasures of sin. 
I also admit, that in all voluntary action of that kind in which 
man aims to obtain any good, there is a tendency to secure or 
produce it, and of course that this is true of all voluntary sin- 
ful action. Eut then it is to be remembered that it is true of 
it only as voluntary, and not as sinful. Bishop Butler has 
made this important distinction between actions and that qual- 
ity which constitutes them virtuous or vicious. He says, "An 
action, by which any natural passion is gratified, or fortune 
acquired, procures delight or advantage, abstracted from all 
consideration of the moraUty of such action; consequently the 
pleasure or advantage in this case is gained by the action itself, 
not ty the morality, the virtudnsness or viciousness of the 
action, though it be perhaps virtuous or vicious. Thus to eay, 
such an action or course of behavior procured such pleasure 
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re, or brought such inconvenience or pain, is quite 
a different thing from saying that such good or had effect was 
owing to the virtue or vice of such action or hehavior. In 
one case, an action abstracted from all moral consideration pro- 
duced its effect. In the other case — ^for it will appear that 
there are such cases — the morahty of the action, the action 
under a moral consideration, i, e.y the virtuousness or the 
viciouaness of the action, produced the effect." (Analogy, P. I. 
chap. 3.) To say then that an action which is vicious produces 
good, is a very different thing from saying that vice, as such, 
produces good, or that vice, in its own proper nature and ten- 
dency, produces or is the cause of good. 

Still further; a vicious action which is said to produce good, 
is complex, consisting of three elements, viz. : the selfish prefer- 
ence, which is the governing purpose of the mind, the specific 
volition to perform the requisite external action, and the exter- 
nal action itself. In strict accuracy of conception, the vice is 
exclusively predicable of the selfish principle, and in no degree 
of the two other elements of the action. If now we look at 
the true nature and tendency of this selfish purpose, and judge 
of it in relation to its appropriate effect on the mind, and as 
wholly uncounteracted by any opposing cause, what is it ? 
Plainly, its tendency is to act on the conscience in instant and 
overwhelming remorse, and thus to prevent the overt act 
which is the true and proper cause of the proposed good, and 
BO either to prevent tlie acquisition or enjoyment of the good. 
It ia only in counteracting this tendency of the selfish prin- 
ciple by at once searing and hardening conscience into a state 
of insensibility, that the pleasure aimed at can he experienced. 
Is it then the nature and tendency of this selfish principle to 
produce happiness in the human mind, when its only tendency, 
uncounteracted, is to overwhelm it in the instant agonies of 
remoree ? The same remarks, mutatis Tnutandis, apply to 
virtue. All the good or happiness then which follows vice, 
and in this sense is said to he produced by it, is known to re- 
sult from something else than vice as its true and proper cause; 
and all the evil that follows virtue, is known to result from 
something else than virtue as its true and proper cause.* So 
that the true tendency of virtue, uncounteracted by opposing 

* Yide Lbcture VII. 
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causes to produce happiness and nothing but happiness, both 
to the agent and tp others; and the tendency of vice nnconn- 
teracted by opposing causes to produce opposite results, are 
never in the providence of God in the least obscured by the 
good or evil which may ensue. It follows therefore, that so 
far as happiness and misery in this world can be traced to 
the moral conduct of men as tlieir true and proper cause, all 
tJiat good is, in the providence of God, the proper effect of 
virtue, and all that evil the effect of vice. I speak not here of 
that happiness and misery in the world, whicli are not the 
direct and proper effects of virtue and vice, hut of those whieli 
are. Of all tliis I say, the happiness is exclusively the effect 
of right, and the misery of wrong moral action. Why then is 
this? What is the lesson to be learned from this method of 
God's providence? What is it, but that God is pleased with 
virtue and displeased with vice? What is it, but that ff we 
would secure the favor and avoid the displeasure of God, so 
far as these depend on our conduct ; and if we would liope to 
secure good and avoid evil, as these depend on his feelings 
toward us, we must perform right and avoid wrong moral 
action ? Surely, no rational mind can fail to value the appro- 
bation and deprecate the disapprobation of that great Being 
who holds tlie welfare of his creatures entirely at his own dis- 
posal, as they shall obey or disobey his wUl. But how, in view 
of the laws of his pi-ovidence, which are as undeviating as the 
ordinances of heaven — how, except by right action, can we 
hope or feel the least security that we shall obtain his favor 
and its blessings, or avoid his displeasure with its evils ? How 
powerful then the persuasive to virtue, as the only kind of 
moral action by which we can hope for the approval of an infl- 
nite Being; and how powerful the dissuasive from vice, as tliat 
by which we must expect to incur his displeasure. In other 
words, how great the motive to do the will of God, because it 
is his will. 

This reasoning will acquire still greater force, if we consider 
more particularly the appropriate results of right and wrong 
moral action in self-complacency and remorse. These results, 
with tlie delightful anticipations of the one and the painful 
forebodings of the other, are, in every just estimate of tlie good 
and evil of human life, of the highest moment to man. And 
yet how easily, by different providential arrangements, might 
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the satisfaction we feel iu riglit, and the remorse we feel for 
wrong action, be prevented. Indeed, it is quite conecivahle 
that these eonsec[uences should be so prevented, by the proTi- 
dence of God, as to sKow on his part an indifference to moral 
conduct, or even a preference of wrong to right action. Why 
then is it— for the fact is undeuiable — that good men feel that 
self-approbation, with its sustaining tranquillity and cheering 
anticipations, which they value aboVe all earthly enjoyments? 
They are, at best, imperfect in moral character— they have 
acted the part of rebels against God. How easily then might 
their offended Sovereign so order their condition as to fill and 
overwhelm them with remorse for the past, and with despair 
for the future ? What then are the joyful hope and triumphant 
anticipations of the good man, but the most decisive indica- 
tions and proofs, furnished by the providence of God, of his 
friendship and favor? What is this, but God inanifeeting him- 
self as tlie friend and patron of virtue, inviting and aUuring 
man to do hie will, by giving a present reward to even imper- 
fect obedience. 

On the other hand, why does not God conceal all displeasnre 
toward the workers of iniquity? That exc»«sive tendemesa 
which some sentimental theologians are so fond of asci'ibing to 
the Deity, is wont in earthly parents to be very cautious on 
this point— to be at great pains to hide all displeasure, and to 
prevent all remorse for offences. Such however is not the 
method of God in his providence. Instead of being designed 
for this purpose, his providential arrangements are peculiarly 
adapted to opposite results. So much so, that it is not possible 
for men to avoid the full measm-e of remorse for their sins 
without much effort — without surmounting great obstacles— 
without doing palpable violence to the most obvious tendencies. 
God in his- providence, as it were, forces this remorse upon 
them ; and in such a manner and in so many ways, that his pur- 
pose, that they shall feel it and regard it as an expression of his 
displeasure for their conduct, becomes conspicuous. 

The confinement of the criminal in his solitary dungeon with 
its inevitable results in reflection and self-repixiach, is not more 
expressive of its design than the providence of God, in securing 
to such an extent this species of mental suffering in the bosoms 
of the guilty, is of his purpose to make manifest liis displeasure 
toward them. Who, in the remorse and painful forebodings 
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of conscious guilt, does not feel the tokens of God's indigna- 
tion S "Who, under these frowns of an infinite being, does not 
find a powerful motive to submit to his will and hie authority? 
If we should behold the yet undisclosed spectacle of an aseem- 
blcd world, a judgment seat, and tlie judge thereon dispensing 
a full retribution to the righteous and the wicked, we should be- 
lieve in the authority of God as a lawgiver. Why then do we 
not see in the retributions of that eonaeieiiee of which God is the 
author, as tliese are disclosed to us in the certainties of experi- 
ence — why do we not see in this present judgment and execu- 
tion of the sentence,that God reigns in the exercise, if not of a 
righteous, at least of sovereign authority. 

It is here most readily conceded, that reflection may be 
avoided, and that by voluntary absorption in sensual pleasure, 
by diverting thought and sensibility from our guilt, the full 
effects in remorse of conscience may be avoided. Should it 
here be asked, if the design of our Maker he, that remorse 
should follow vice to impress us with a sense of his displeasure, 
why is it put within our power to avoid the full effect ? I an- 
swer, that the possibility of our so doing may be inseparable 
from the nature of human mind, and the circumstances in 
which the greatest good requires that we should be placed. 
The benignant designs of God may (and we shall sec reason 
hereaftei' to believe they do) require that man should not be 
overwhelmed by the agonies of remorse, nor left without its 
painful and salutary forebodings. Be this however as it may, 
the fact now alleged does not at all obscure the real tendency 
of vice to this result. For iu every ease in which the full meas- 
ure of remorse is not realized, we know that we have counter- 
acted an actual and powerful tendency to that effect ; and that 
there is nothing in the constitution of the mind which is the 
natural cause of quietness of spirit as tlie result of vicious prac- 
tice. In short there is nothing to conceal, biit every thing to 
make manifest the tendency of virtue to mental tranquillity 
and happiness, and of vice to opposite results. What then 
shall we conclude, but that he who is the author of conscience, 
and who has given it its supremacy and its power to legislate, 
to judge, and to execute ite awards, ia himself a lawgiver, a 
judge, and the executor of judgment? We should he satis- 
fied of the designs and dispositions of a monarch, communi- 
cated through the instmctions of a well accredited viceroy. 
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And what are the laws and the lessons of conscience, but those 
of the viceroy of the King of heaven 3 If virtue be demanded 
by Ihe authority of conscience, and if obedience be followed by 
a satisfaction and serenity which form a rich reward, and if 
vice be forbidden by the same authority of conscience and 
visited with the severe though temporary agonies of remorse, 
then is it as rational to believe that the author of conscience 
reigns over men as a moral governor^ as if we saw him on a 
throne in the midst of u&, giving forth his law with his own 
voice, and with his own hand dispensing gifts to the obedient, 
and inflicting punishment on the rebellious. The testimony of 
conscience is entitled to om' behef in the one caBe,aB truly as 
would be the testimony of onr senses in the other. 

In the third place, the providential dispensations of God in 
many other forms, duly contemplated, lead to the same conclu- 
sion. If men would reason concerning the designs of Grod 
from his acts, as they do from the acts of a fellow-creature, no 
impression I apprehend would be more strongly made on the 
human mind than that God reigns over this world as a law- 
giver; — ^if not on the principles of perfect righteousness, at 
least in tlje exercise of sovereign authority. If they were as 
willing to contemplate God under this relation as under any 
other, and to form those conclusions which best accord with 
and explain the design of his providential dealings, they would 
see God in every thing. And here the first premise in all our 
reasonings should be the fact, that all men are transgressors of 
his law; and beyond all question, deserve the highest possi- 
ble punishment, provided the greatest good requires a perfect 
moral system. And now, what is the treatment of tliis sinful 
world by its Maker but a course of providence, which speaks 
severe displeasure, even indignation, for their iniquity, mingled 
with so much forbearance and kindness, as also to manifest his 
love of righteousness? Who does not endure, in the various 
forms of pain, disappointment, and other earthly calamity, 
sufficient evil at least to awaken the thoughts of God's dis- 
pleasure for his sins ; and though not perhaps in his own case, 
yet in others, how does God permit the same principle of moral 
evil to go forth unchecked, to desolate human happiness and 
to break human hearts, that none may be ignorant of its fear- 
ful and fell malignity, and of the woes which he will inflict 
on the determined workers of iniquity? "What tokens of the 
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severity of his displeasure towai'd sin, and of the measure of 
evil witli which he may visit it, does this world furnish I On 
the othfT hand, what restraints does he put on human sellish- 
ness, and especially in the methods in which he governs it by 
human selfishness, docs he show how he ablior& its appropriate 
doings ! To my own mind, this is one of the most striking and 
affecting facts in his providence — without which the world 
wonld become a very pandemonium. By so doing, he com- 
pels as it were human Eclfishness itself to perform the very 
external deeds which benevolence would dictate, and thus se- 
cures to a great extent the results of benevolence, and shows 
in the most impressive manner, how happy, how blessed the 
world would become, were benevolence the universal principle 
of human action, and how it would rejoice him to bless a world 
of perfect virtue. 

There is yet another class of evils, from which a most impres- 
sive lesson may be learned. I refer to those (inflicted, be it re- 
membered, on a sinful world) which are not in the way of natu- 
ral consequence the appropriate effect of sin. In view of these 
evils brought on mankind, by famine, tempests, flre, eartli- 
qnakes, pestilence, and other like causes, whose connection 
with sin in the way of natural consequence is entirely undis- 
coverable, what lesson is taught the children of men ? Is it 
said, they are the natural results of the laws of a material sys- 
tem ! But who ordained these laws 'i God, the intelligent, 
designing author of this moral creation, permits their appal- 
ling action on his creatures, all of whom, we know, have in- 
curred his displeasure by sin 1 Can we then suppose these evils 
to be imposed without any reference to moral character ? Are 
they all deserved, and is tliis fact to have no place, in account- 
ing for the infliction? Are these natural and appropriate 
expressions of the displeasure of their Author toward his sinful 
creatures, and yet shall we affirm that they are not so S Do 
you say that they can be accounted for in some other way ? 
But can it be done as consistently with all the facts, and there- 
fore as rationally ? And is not the most philosophical solution 
also the most credible and the best ? Suppose God wished to 
make a clear and strong impression on the human mind of bis 
iiigh and awful sovereignty, in supporting his authority as a 
moral ruler ', suppose that lie wislied to show us that he might 
and that he would not confine penal evils to the mere natural 
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consecjuencea of sin, but that, in vindication of his prerogative ' 
to reign, he liad in etore still other penalties for the rebelliouE. 
Are not these evils, and the manner of their infliction, exactly 
fitted to manifest and impress his design ? Can any other mode 
of manifesting it be conceived, so fitted to this end 1 Do you 
ask, why are these evils so limited and partial! — why does he 
not desolate the earth in his anger? I answer, that would con- 
ceal his design to restore man to duty and to happiness (as I 
shall show hereafter). God, it should he remembered, has 
more designs than one to make manifest to his accountable 
creatures; and it would not be difficult to show, that his provi- 
dence is in all respects adapted in perfect wisdom to this great 
purpose. In some modes and forms of providence he mani- 
ifets one design, and in other modes another, and without the 
least conflict or incongruity in doing so. And now I ask, what 
is that which we are considering — what are tempests, earth- 
quakes, pestilences, which carry desolation and woe over large 
portions of the earth, in such terrific forms as to compel even 
God-defying Atheism to cry for God's compassion ! There is 
a way of testing an honest judgment on this question. It is, 
to put one's self into circumstaneea in which there shall be no 
temptation to judge unfairly, but every inducement to judge 
honestly, for practical purposes. Let any one imagine himself 
under some of these forms of evil ; the tempest is bursting on 
his head, the eai-th is reeling to and fro hke a drunken man — 
or the ship is on fire in mid-ocean — every arm is palsied, every 
face pale with despair, and God only can help — who, despair- 
ing of life, would not feel himself to be a sinner, and, filled 
with forebodings of greater evils to come, ask for God's mercy! 
"What then are these evils, honestly judged of, but manifesta- 
tions of displeasure, which God makes in the exercise of his 
own irresponsible sovereignty, and in vindication of his higli 
authority as moral governor ! 

Death, separated from the mode and circumstances in which 
it takes place, is an evil deserving our serious consideration. 
"What then is death ; what is it to all those creatures of God 
who are able, as God designed they should be, to know and 
feel it as it is ? " Death," in nearly the words of another, " is 
a most serious and appalling event. It is nature's supremo 
evil; the terror of God's creation, tlie monster king, from whose 
touch and glance every living thing recoils. Death destroys 
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both action and enjoyment ; it mocke at wisdom, strength and 
beauty, disarranges our plans, robe us of our treasiires, deso- 
lates our homes, breaks our heartr-sti-ings, and blasts our hopes." 
Death separates us from all we know and lore on earth, extin- 
guishes affection, confidence, joy, and life itself; it either car- 
ries us to God's judgment-seat or it does not — lands us in a 
state of untried existence or in the gulf of annihilation. " No 
wonder nature trembles before it. Reason justifies the fear." 
"It is but a tribute to the value of the life which is our Mar 
ker's gift. -To make light of death is an outrage on reason, on 
nature, aud on nature's God." To such an evil has God sub- 
jected man. What is it but an expression of displeasure, an 
act of awful sovereignty. I do not say what will follow it, I 
take as it is, a known matter of fact to all God's rational and 
moral creatures. What is it but a proof of God's displeasure 
— ^proof that he reigns in vindictive sovereign majesty, aveng- 
ing his high prerogative to rule, if not in exact righteousness 
at least in authorizing and conipeliing reason to fear a more 
dreadful retribution. 

Thus I have attempted to show,that Grod enforces conformity 
to his law by that influence which I have called authority. In 
other words, in view of what God has done in the creation and 
condition of man as a moral being, and what he does in his 
providence over this world, there is a very powerful motive to 
do the will of God, because it is his will, I now ask in view 
of what has been said, is there any object more worthy of being 
made the great end of life, than that of obtaining the approba- 
tion and avoiding the displeasure of that Being who reigns 
over this world, and who holds all destiny in his hands ? Is 
there any other way in which we can so rationally hope for 
substantial good, even in this world — any other in which we 
can avoid fear—not to say terror— in the prospect of leaving 
it! Say not that all is uncertain after death. Be it so; and 
this is the most that can be said to alleviate the prospect. All 
then is uncertain after death ! But is it not the part of wisdom 
to be prepared for the worst? All is uncertain after death! 
And is no thought to be taken of even possible evils — and is no 
preparation to be made against them ? All is uncertain 1 But 
is this all that can be said ? Is there nothing probable after 
death ? Look at the facts ; God has made man a moral being, 
lifted to be held responsible for hie doings — he has placed hmi 
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under law as a rule of action— all adaptations, tendencies, tlic 
whole nature and relations of things show that if man would he 
happy, he must be good. Look at your own character. In hold, 
habitual defiance you have crossed the will, and so incurred tho 
displeasure of the infinite Being who holds all deatiny in his 
hands. Look at his providence. He tells you in a manner not 
to he mistaken, that he is displeased. He tells you in every 
painful tliouglit, fear and misgiving, in every sting of anguish 
that conscience inflicts, in every evil which sin brings upon 
yourself and every sinner — in the sorrows, tears, woes and 
death of a groaning creation around you. He tells you also 
of a degree of displeasure that confines not its expressions in 
evil to the direct natural results of wrong-doing. He shows 
himself to you maintaining his prerogative to reign by inflict- 
ing other evils in a mode of awfal sovereignty. He will ter- 
minate your existence on earth by an event full of terror as 
being the end of life, an event which will decide either that 
your soul with its stupendous faculties will be blasted into an- 
nihilation — blessed with a joyous immortality, or plunged into 
pain, despair and horror. Such is God. All this he hath 
done, and tlus he will do. And is there nothing probable after 
death ? Think of tiiese things. Tliink of the question which 
death wUl decide in respect to yourself. A question, the mere 
imeertainty of whose decision is enough to eonvuisc a universe 
with trembling. Is thoughtless sin then the wisest, safest, best 
preparation for meeting God in death ? I say not what will be. 
I adi you only to think of what with fearful probabiUty may 
be. Do you say you can meet it with composure, and drive 
away tlie forebodings of conscious guilt? I tell you no— not if 
reason remains and conscience lives. Nero had not flnnneBB 
of nerve enough for this, Voltaire, with his settled deadly 
hate of Cluistianity, could not do it. There is a God. He 
hath given a law. That law to the guilty mind will bespeak a 
Judge. Tlie throne of heaven to the eye of conscience will he 
filled with a living, reigning, ein-avenging God. 
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hsE given tbe best law, 8. That he distributes good and evil aqnitsWi.— In oppoBltloD to this 
pfoporfllon, the uncqusl distrlbuOon nf good and evil has caused the chief ililfieultj.— Tarloag 
Uioortos resorted to.— Is the difficult)' teal (—(a) Qreatar difficuUies in denying God's equity 
than Id adiniltinE it— (4) No proof ag^nst it; for God is not Inequitable In treating men better 

expUcabie in some unknown way. God may he administering a moral govornmont under a 
giaeious economy.-^c) Tbore is eallB&etory proof for bis equity— tlie argnmenls probable Hid 

In support of our leading proposition, — that Goo is adminis- 

TEKING A PERFECT MORAL GOVERNMENT OVEE MEN, I have at^ 

tempted to eliow, that he is administering a moral government, 
as a peculiar kind of government, and in some proper import of 
the language. I now proceed, as I proposed, to ehow— 

II. The equity of his administration. 

For this purpose it is necessary only to show — 

1. That God has given to men the best law ; 

2. That in the distribution of good and evil in this world, 
he does not show himself as departing from, but by this means 
and others, aa adhering to the principles of exact equity. 

I remark then : 

1. That God has given to men the beet law, Wliat I main- 
tain on this topic is, that the law of benevolence, or the law of 
benevolent action is the beet law ; and that God has given this 
law to men. After what has been said in previous lectures, I 
deem it sufficient to add, that men, as moral beings, know that 
they are under the law which requires them to prefer the high- 
est happiness of all — of God and his sentient creation — to every 
object in competition with it, and so to will, purpose, or intend 
at all times, and in all circumstaiices, to do the greatest good 
in their power. 

2. God, in the distribution of good and evil in this world, 
does not show Mmself as departing from, but by this means and 
others, as adhering to the principles of exact equity. 

If a moral governor gives the best law, and also does, or 
Vol, I.— 10 
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eliows himself dctermiued to do those things which are n 
to manifest or express his highest approbation of obedience, 
and highest disapprobation of disobedience, the equity of his 
administration is established. He may not establish his right- 
ful authoritj' ; be may be a selfish being, and in other ways 
prove himself such, yet in the case now supposed, the equity 
of his administration cannot be impeached. 

It is not however supposed, that God manifests the highest 
approbation of obedience, and the highest disapprobation of 
disobedience in this world, in every possible way or mode of 
their manifestation. It is not pretended that he fully and di- 
rectly expresses these feelings in the distribution of good and 
evil in this world, or makes it according to the principles of 
exact justice or perfect equity ; though, as I claim, this distri- 
bution involves no violation of these principles,— nothing in- 
consistent with a strict adherence to them. What I maintain 
is, that while he does not show that he adheres to these princi- 
ples merel/y by the distribution of good and evil, his manner of 
doing *3, even in this world, is such, that taken in conneetioD 
with other things, it fvlh) and coti/oinmTigly shows his adher- 
ence to them. 

This is quite supposable. A temporary, short suspension of 
full and exact retribution does not necessarily involve the least 
departure from, or violation of, any of the principles of exact 
justice, nor, as the case may be, does it in the least degree ob- 
scure the fact, that a moral governor adheres to these principles 
in his administration. There may be good and sufficient reasons 
for the temporary suspension of rewards and punishments, and 
at the same time, full and satisfactory proofs that the principles 
of exact justice are not violated nor abandoned. 

The unequal distribution of good and evil in this world, 
as it is called, has occasioned the principal difficulties on this 
interesting subject. It has appeared on a superficial view of 
Divine Providence, to involve a plain departure from, or rather 
a palpable violation of, the principles of exact justice. The 
error lies in not regarding the system of God's moral government 
over men as begun or entered upon, but not yet finished — as in 
progress, not completed — a system, perfect in all its principles 
as one of influence, not yet carried out into all its issues and 
results. Hence, it is often represented, not only as imperfect 
in its present stage of progress, but as actually marred with 
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palpatle injustice in tlie distribution of good and evil. The 
righteous it is eaid, are often east down in afSiction, while the 
wieked are crowned with prosperity. 

Hence, it is naturally asked, if God sustains his authority as 
a perfect moral governor by adhering to the principles of strict 
equity in his administration, why does he distribute good and 
evil in this world in a manner so apparently inconsistent with 
these principles ? This difficulty, so far as I know, lias not been 
removed by any satisfactory explanation. Some theologians, 
to give plausibility to theii- reasonings, have resorted to the 
theory of a future life, in which, as they would have lis believe, 
these violations of justice will cease, and be followed with mer- 
ited rewards to the righteous, and just punishments to the 
wicked.* This solves no difficulty; for it concedes that the 
principles of justice are in this world actually violated ; and 
how can even a single violation of justice be consistent with 
the perfect equity of his administration ?— Others that they 
may avoid, rather than meet and remove the difficulty, have 
adopted an arbitrary and unauthorized notion of justice in 
God, — one which represents it as neither dictated by benevo- 
lence, nor as consistent with it, and which would therefore, 
dishonor the throne of a nsui-per and a tyrant.f Thus it is, that 
occasion has been furnished for the triumph of InfideKty in its 
favorite conclusion, — that the moral government of G«d, instead 
of being maintained according to the unbending principles of 
eternal justice, is a mere system of tenderness, which does not 
distinguish between right and wrong ; and indulgence, which 
accommodates itself to all iniquity. Thus it is, I may also add, 
that many who take the name of Christians, to quell the dis- 
turbance and alarm which they feel jvhen they think of Heaven's 
Sovereign as a God of justice and of judgment, sink all that is 
venerable and awful in his dominion, into the lovely and easily 
defied imbecility of parental fondness. 

In view of the supposed difficulty arising from the manner in 

* " Shall oppressed righteouenesB never be taken under the protection of Provi- 
dence ? Shall the cry of the inaeceat never reach the throne of juatice ? Are the 
wrongs and grievances of the good and the righteous never to be redressed ?" — Lo- 
BAfT. Sermons, p. 240. Even Bishop Butler speaks of Glod as rewarding virtue and 
punishing vice, as such, so that every one shall, upon the whole, have his dfserts, &a," 
He speaks of this as " the iMmpfctMin of that moral government" which God hag begun 
in this world. — Analooy, p. 120. What language is this for a Christian divine 1 

f Vide CsALUBBs'a T&EOLoaT. 
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wliich God distributes good and evil in this world, it may be 
well to inquire, before we abandon tbe equity of Ms moral ad- 
ministration, whether there are not greater difficulties in deny- 
ing than in admitting it, or rather, whether the difficulty which 
appears so formidable is not rather imaginary than real, and 
whether the evidence is not decisive and satisfactory, that he 
adheres to the most exact principles of equity, without the 
shadow of violation of them, in his moral government over 

Such are my own views of the subject; and to these three 
topics of inquiry I shall now direct toy remarks. 

I propose to show in respect to the equity of God's moral ad- 
ministration : 

In the first place, that there are greater difficulties in denying 
than in admitting it. 

In the second place, that there is no proof against it ; and 

In the third place, that there is satisfactory proof in support 
of it. 

In the first place, there are greater difficulties in denying 
than in admitting that God adheres to the principles of equity 
in his moral administration. The importance and bearing of 
this remark are, not that it proves even if true, our present 
position, but that if true, it shows how extremely irrational is 
the confident denial of it. 

God, as we have seen, has furnished unequivocal proofs of 
the fact that he administers a moral government over men. 
This fact creates a strong presumption against the supposition 
that he would destroy all gi'ound of confidence in his character 
and of respect for his authority, by violatmg the principles of 
equity in the distribution of good and evil. The difficulty of 
admitting such a conclusion is great and peculiar, when we re- 
fleet that the author of this system is the omniscient, almighty 
and immutable Creator. That such a God should give exist- 
ence to moral beings, adapting their nature to the great end of 
conformity to the rule of benevolent action; that he should 
show that rule to be the expression of his will by every part of 
their nature and every circumstance of their condition, so that 
their perfection in character and in happiness depends on con- 
formity to that will ; that he should clearly e^'ince his purpose 
to dispose of their happiness as obedient or disobedient, in such 
a manner as to make it their true and highist interest to obey 
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Ills will ; that he shouH reveal himself as immutable in his de- 
signs—adopt a course so fitted to secure the confiding homage 
of his moral creation, and at the same time utterly defeat tliat 
end by palpable violations of equity in the distribution of 
good and evil — to beKeve all this involves us in no trivial 
difficulties. It is to suppose that by one course of action he 
furnishes entirely sufficient and satisfactory evidence of the 
equity of his government, and yet that by another course of 
action he proves tlie utter want of equity in his administra- 
tion. That an earthly ruler should fall into such inconsist- 
ency, through want of foresight or power, or from fickleness of 
purpose, we might believe. But to ascribe such inconsistency 
to God, is to suppose it to exist in a ease in which the only 
known causes for it do not exist. If then it he difficult to be- 
lieve the equity of God's moral government on account of 
the apparently unequal and unjust distribution of good and evil 
in the world, it is more difficult in view of other undeniable 
facts, to believe that thie government is not administered in ac- 
cordance with the principles of entire equity. If t« believe its 
equity we must reject evidence, it is not less true that to disbe- 
lieve ita equity we must reject evidence more decisive. If it is 
irrational to believe it, it is more irrational to disbelieve it. 

I remark — 

In the second place, that there is no evidence from the distri- 
bution of good and evil in the world, that God does not act on 
the principles of strict equity in his moral administration. Tlie 
only conceivable ways in which God can show the want of 
equity in the distribution of good and evil, are the follow- 
ing : either by conferring less good, inflicting more evil than 
is deserved, or by conferring more good or inflicting leas evil 
than is merited ; or in other words, ly Seating his subjects 
worse or letter than they deserve. 

I remark then— 

That he evinces no want of equity by treating any of his 
subjects worse than they deserve. Diversified as are the moral 
characters of men, there is one truth too obvious and too im- 
portant to be overlooked in this argument— viz., that none of 
the subjects of God's moral government are entitled to the 
least good, but as transgressors of his law deserve evil only. 
This remark I deem worthy of particular attention, not only on 
account of ita bearing on the present argument, but because, if 
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I mistake not, it has teen overlooked or denied by most etliical 
writers. In the ablest treatises on this subject, I find it con- 
stantly assumed, not only that there are wicked men who do 
not receive deserved punishment in this life, -which is indeed 
undeniable, but that there are good men who do not receive a 
merited reward— an assumption I must think as palpably false 
as can be easily imagined in the view of every mind which has 
any adequate conception of the divine law, and the principles 
of human action. Recognizing then the undeniable fact of 
human guilt and the principles of merit and demerit before 
advanced; and remembering how much more good all who are 
accountable for their conduct enjoy, and how much less evil 
they suffer than tliey deserve, God's providential distribution 
of good and evil is exempted in one respect from the reproach 
of injustice. There is no deficiency of good as a reward, there 
is no excess of evil as a penalty. All enjoy more good and 
suffer less evil than they deserve.* God then does not violate 
the principle of equity by withholding from any of his subjects 
merited good, nor by inflicting on any undeserved evil, i. e., by 
treating any of his subjects -worse than they deserve. 

Again ; God evinces no want of equity by treating any of 
his subjects l>etter than they deserve. The good conferred is 
far greater, and the evil inflicted on all far less than their de- 
serts. The main point however is not decided by this fact. It 
is true indeed, if we assume that equity d&mands the execution 
of penalty immediately on transgression, that to treat the 
transgressor better than he deseri-es, by delaying the execution 
of the penalty, would bo a violation of equity, which however 
may allow what it does not require. It allows the instant 
punishment of the transgressor; but it cannot he ti-uly said to 
dema/nd it in all cases. An atonement may he provided, or 
delay to punish may be required for some useful purpose, some 
reasons of State. In respect to the present fact, viz., that God 
treats his subjects better than they deserve, there are two ques- 
tions to be decided. One is, whether be is executing legal 
sanctions, or whether the good is conferred as a legal reward, 
and the evil inflicted as a legal penalty. The other is, whether 



* The case of infanta, however it may affect the question of divlno benei't 
preaenta no peculiar difficulty on the present BAibject. !Por they are either 
agents or they are not. If they are, they are sinners, and their sufieriiigs a 
Berred. If they are notj the present position does not respect them. 
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the present, or even any execution of legal sanctions, in all 
conceivable eaeea, is necessary to and demanded by the perfect 
equity of his adminiatration. 

It is here important also to ascertain, on the supposition of a 
violation of the principles of equity in treating subjects ietter 
than they deserve, wherein such violation consists. It is con- 
ceded then, that the withholding of merited good and the 
infliction of deserved evil, would be a violation of the rights 
of the individnal subject or subjects, admitting of no vindiear 
tion. Could such a fact be found nnder the government of 
God, any attempt to vindicate the equity of his administration 
would be vain. Bat to treat subjects l)etteT than their desert, 
is at least no violation of their rights as individuals. But if 
it can be clearly shown that the public good suffers by treating 
Bubjecte better than they deser\'e, then the act is as truly one 
of injustice to the public,afi the treatment of individuals worse 
than they deserve would be an act of injustice to them. In 
respect to these two modes, there is one possible and very 
material difference. While a moral governor cannot treat sub- 
jects worse than they deserve, without palpable injustice to 
them as individuals, and I may say to the public also, it is 
quite possible that he should treat them better than their de- 
Berts, without injustice either to them as individuals or to the 
public. The case is supposable, that some temporary delay in 
the execution of penalty after the commission of crime, should 
greatly subserve the public good and increase the efficacy of 
law. No rights of the pubhc, or of individuals, would be in- 
terfered with or violated by it, and no injustice done to either. 
Nor is this all. It is also supposable that a moral governor, 
especially one of infinite wisdom and power, should devise and 
adopt some expedient by which subjects should be treated 
better than they deserve, or even be entirely exempted from 
penal evil, without a violation of tlic rights of the public. Such 
cases are credible, there being no evidence to the contrary. 
Why then say that it can make no difference, whether we sup- 
pose that Grod, in the distribution of good and evil in this 
world, executes legal sanctions or not, since if he does, he vio- 
lates the principles of equity, by treating subjects better than 
they deserve; and if he does not, he abandons them altogether 
and leaves his authority as a lawgiver wholly unsupported ; 
for I readily concede, that if God does dispense good and evU 
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in this manner, m legal sanctions, (and this is extensively main- 
tained "by theologians) he violates the principles of equity. To 
treat men so much tetter than they deserve, and this in the 
execution of legal sanctions, wonld be manifest injustice to the 
puhlic. But I deny that there is the least evidence, that in 
the distribution of good and evil in this world, he is executing 
legal sanctions; and of course, that there is the least evidence 
furnished by it, that he is not adhering to the principles of 
strict equity in his moral administration. 

On this position the decision of the question now before us 
chiefly depends, 

I remark then — ■ 

That it is more rational to regard the apparently unjust 
distribution of good and evil as a fact incomprehensible by 
us, and yet in some unknown manner consistent with the 
equitable administration of God's moral government, than to 
pronounce it absolute proof of want of equity in his adminis- 
tration. Let it be remembered that the only possible or sup- 
posable inconsistency in the ease is, that he treats his subjeeta 
better than they deserve during a very short period of their 
existence, even that of human hfo. It is not incredible that 
there should be much that is incomprehensible under the gov- 
ernment of God, This is indeed no reason why we should 
overlook or disregard the least legitimate evidence against the 
equity of his government; but it is a reason why we should 
carefully discriminate between what is and what is not legiti- 
mate evidence. If any thing occurs under the government of 
God which we can pronounce an undoubted violation of the 
principles of equity, then we may and ought so to do. If we 
knew that God treated any of the subjects of his moral govern- 
ment worse than they deserved, we should be authorized and 
required to assert the existence of injustice in his moral admin- 
istration, and if we knew that in the execution of legal sanc- 
tions, or in that punishment which he inilicted on transgressors 
to sustain his authority, he treated any better than they de- 
served, this too, as we have seen, would be a decisive manifes- 
tion of injustice to the public. But we do not know nor can 
we prove,that the treatment in question is in the way or form 
of a strictly legal procedure, and of course that it is not per- 
fectly consistent with the equity of his administration. It is 
not difficult to see how or in what manner this may be. A 
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temporary delay of pTinisliment may be one means of more 
effectually securing the end of punishment. As in human gov- 
ernments, public trials are of great importance in giving effect 
to law ; so in the divine, men in this worid, like the criminal 
waiting his day of trial and execution, may he destined to meet 
God in judgment, and to receive a just retribution in a future 
state of existence. I speak here of the mere credibility of this, 
which is all that my argument now requires. The reasonable 
supposition that punishment may be delayed as a useful expe- 
dient of moral government, and that subjects should for a little 
season be treated better than they deserve, precludes all evi- 
dence from such treatment against the perfect equity of God's 
administration. 

Again; there is yet another way in which to treat subjects 
better than they deserve, may be consistent with the equity of 
God'8 moral government. It is a reasonable snppositlon that 
God may he administering this government under a gracious 
economy, or through an atonement. It does not, as facts show, 
lie beyond the limits of conjecture. There is no proof to the 
contrary. Our ignorance of the ways or means, by which God 
would dispense pardon to tlie transgressors of law consistently 
with hie justice, is no proof that there are none. To affirm such 
an impossibility in respect to God, would be obvious presump- 
tion on the part of human ignorance. Nor does the fact tliat 
some heathen philosophers maintained the impossibility that 
a just God should forgive sin, prove that there is not sufficient 
evidence, under the light of nature, to authorize even the belief 
of the contrary. To say nothing of the prevalence of the oppo- 
site opinion evinced by expiatory sacriiices, the assertion of 
sach an impossibility must be admitted to be false by the Chris- 
tian, and wholly nnautliorized by the iniidel. It is not incredi- 
ble then, that God in some way, or by some expedient, should, 
consistently with perfect justice, become placable to offending 
man. The fact therefore, that he treats the subjects of his 
government better tlian they deserve, furnishes no evidence 
that he does not administer his government on the principles 
of strictest equity. 

That there may be no misunderstanding on this point, let me 
say that I do not affirm that the distribution of good and evU 
in this world, either is or is not consistent with the equity of 
God's moral administration. I affirm only the possibility of 
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Biieh consistency, — that tliere is no proof that the one is iiicon- 
Bistent with the other ; and that, for aught we can say to the 
contrary, it may be consistent with it. We know not either; 
and ae mere ignorance is not competent to make an argument, 
neither is it competent to make an objection. The fact, in and 
of itaelf, is no evidence for or against the equity of God's moral 
adniiniatration. We are thus turned back to what we know, 
and have proved, — ^to those facts which we have already estab- 
lislied. These, ae I now claim, and proceed to show — 

In file third place, furnish satisfactory proof that God adheres 
to the principles of equity in his moral administration. To 
estimate justly ihe force of our present arguments, let it be 
kept in mind, that there is no evidence against the truth of our 
position, — that there is not, in the entire providence of God, 
the least departure from the principles of exact justice, in his 
moral administration. The question then is, whether there are 
any facts, which in such a case fonnsh legitimate and satisfac- 
tory proof that he does adhere to these principles. This is 
what I now claim. To illustrate the nature and the force of 
this argument, let us recur again to our example. A skillful 
artificer has begun to make a watch: — so much of the ma- 
chinery falls under our observation, and we know so well its 
essential parts, that we can beat no loss in respect to the object 
of its construction. He has entire ability to finish, and to give 
it that perfection, as a whole, which shaJl correspond with the 
absolute perfection of all the parts which we have seen. There 
is no reason to beheve that he will not iinish what he has begun, 
while from his known decision of purpose and vigor in execu- 
tion, as well as from the actual progress of the work, there is 
every reason to beUeve that he will. I ask now, is it rational, 
or is it not, to believe that the watch-maker wiU complete his 
work ? WiU he omit to insert the mainspring, or any other 
essential or important part of the machine ! No one can doubt, 
or think of doubting. 

Such then, is the argument now to be presented for the equity 
of God's moral government over men. I shall offer it only in a 
general form, intending to consider it more particularly hereafter. 

God then, has iu fact established a moral government over 
men, and actually entered on its administration. He has shown 
his great design to administer such a government over tliem by 
the constitution of their nature, and all the circumstancee of 
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their condition. He has given them a law or rule of action, 
not less clearly than had it come forth with a living voice from 
his throne, ii this fact, and in all tho modes of his providence 
he shows himself as assnming the right to reign over men as a 
lawgiver ; and maintains that right by also showing that he 
has their happiness entirely at his own disposal, and will in fact 
dispose of it, as they obey or disobey his will, so as to make it 
for their true and highest interest to obey. He thus clearly 
reveals himself as their sovereign, claiming submission in the 
way of supreme prerogative, and reigning in the exercise of 
absolute authority. His administration is in no respect marred 
by the slightest act of injustice. Nothing has transpired to 
prevent God, the next moment, and with the ease of omnipo- 
tence, from revealing himself in the glories and terrors of exact 
justice, "Will he ever do this? "Will he, or will he not, after 
this short and momentary life, give this perfection to that sys- 
tem of moral govemment which he has begun? Has he de- 
parted from the principles of perfect justice in dispensing good 
and evil to his accountable subjects? Never. Will he ever 
depart from these principles ? WiU he consent, that tliis moral 
system shall want the strengtli, dignity and glory which these 
principles alone can give it, and terminate in failure, dishonor 
and mockery? "Will not a system of jurisprudence begun by 
heaven's Sovereign, and carried forward, not only without in- 
justice, but with every indication of exact justice which the 
present stage of its progress, so far as we can say, admits, lie 
canied out to a full and perfect consummation in the issues of 
perfect righteousness? I say not here what these issues will 
be — I decide not whether man's probation will or will not be 
prolonged after death; whether a merely legal economy will or 
will not be followed by a just retribution to all, nor whether 
the final results will or will not be those of a gracious econ- 
omy. But I ask, whether the results will not show that God is 
now, and ever has been administering his moral govemment 
over men on the principles of perfect equity ? The grand ques- 
tion is, what idea shall we form of God as the governor of his 
moral creation? It becomes us to fix on some view of God in 
this relation that shall be definite, intelligible, rational, and on 
which we can rely. Is the throne of God then sustained only 
by the arm of his power, threatening us with the terrors of 
omnipotent despotism ? Has it no other basis than the aensi- 
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s and imbecility of paternal fondness and indulgence ? 
Or does it stand in its true grandeur on the pillars of eternal 
justice ? The first I concede is palpably inconsistent with the 
abundance and benignity of his gifts, afi well as t«o appalling 
to be admitted even by those whose principles lead to such a 
conclusion. If now we adopt that view of God which repre- 
sents hira as too indulgent to adhere to the unbending princi- 
ples of exact justice, then what is to be done with certain stub- 
bom matters of fact ? Why has God so obviously assumed 
the high prerogative of moral dominion over men ? Why has 
he given them a law absolutely perfect in precept and unbend- 
ing in its claims? Why in the very nature, adaptation and ten- 
dencies of all things within and without us,has he shown that 
there is absolutely no sure and infallible way to avoid complete 
misery and obtain perfect happiness, but by obedience to his 
law? Why does he compel men to know and feel, notwith- 
standing all their wishes to the contrary, that whatever may be 
the issues of his government, they will be at least above all 
contempt,^ — such as accord with the attributes of an infinite 
Being, and enthrone him, if not in the confidence and afi"ec- 
tions,at least in the homage and awe of his intelhgent creation? 
Why is it that he places himself before man so constantly in all 
the majesty and terrors of absolute and august sovereignty by 
the calamities, woes, and death of his sentient creation^afflict- 
ing, agonizing the work of his own hands, and yet never swerv- 
ing from the principles of perfect justice ? Is this fiction, or is 
it fact! Is aU this nothing but the overflowings of sentimental 
tenderness; or are these the results of God's displeasure for 
man's wickedness, telling us what perfect justice can,and with 
fearful probability will, do in some future hour of full retribu- 
tion? Death — that heaviest thunderbolt of God's wrath that 
ever falls on this groaning creation— what is death ? What is 
it? what will it do with that frail imagination of yours that 
God is aU tenderness? Look over these terrors of God and say 
are they to lead us to suppose ourselves the mere "nurslings 
of his fondness," instead of the subjects of his righteous and 
holy dominion? Is aU this only to make us light-hearted when 
death comes to look at us in earnest! Is all this designed only 
to lead us to make merry around the death-bed of others or on 
our own, or to amuse ourselves with trifles when we or others 
are falling into the hands of the living Grod? No. The fear 
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of God as a righteous lawgiver and judge, is no superstitious 
fear. God does not reveal himself to ua throned in tho soft 
and smiling radiance of an indulgent deity, caring more for 
our happiness than for our moral conduct. He does not show 
himself diffusing only bliss over this world without respect to 
the doings of those who dwell on it, K he shows himself deserv- 
ing any thing, it is to mate man good that he may he happy ; 
if he shows approbation, it is of virtue ; if disapprobation, it is 
of vice; if he shows himself immutable in any tiling, it is in his 
approval of the one and in his disapproval of the other. In a 
word, if Grod shows himself as aiming at any thing, designing 
any thing in his government of this world, it is to maintain the 
perfect equity of his moral administration. What he has so 
obviously begun in the afisumption of this high prerogative, in 
giving bis perfect law to his moral creatures, and in this whole 
economy of legislation, he will finish. It is his great design. 
To this all things else are manifestly subservient. It is the aU 
in all of God,our malier,to enthrone himself amid the grandeurs 
of eternity, the righteous moral governor of his moral creation. 
Death will not arrest the progress of this design, nor defeat its 
consununation. It will only disclose the actual results of prin- 
ciples already manifest — only draw aside the curtain that now 
faintly conceals the fuU effulgence of God, within that high and 
inviolable sanctuary, where justice and judgment are tho habit- 
ation of his throne forever. 
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ite ptBdnaes all objeotJons aghast the Divine equity.— Nn pre- 
roofe of a fntute atite.— Kind of ovidcoee furnlsbed.— No oiusu 



Ih the last lecture I attempted to show that God adminiBters 
an egwitahle moral government over men. 

In considering the argument against this position, derived 
from the distribution of good and evil in this world, I endeav- 
ored to show, that the only fact which can be supposed to fur- 
nish the least evidence against the ec[\iity of his administration, 
viz., that he treats men better than they deserve during this 
short and comparatively -momentary state of existence, furnishes 
not the shadow of auch evidence. This fact I claimed, on the 
ewpposUwn of a future staie, may answer some highly useful 
and necessary purpose, and that if we suppose even a strictly 
legal economy, it may, like the temporary delay to punish 
offenders against human governments, subserve the very ends 
of public justice ; that it cannot therefore, he alleged as in the 
least degree inconsistent with the exact equity of his moral ad- 
ministration, or aa involving any departure from, or violation 
of, the principles of exact equity. Hence it was claimed, that 
God might at any moment Bhow,that in entire consistency with 
aU his doiags,he has ever adhered and that he ever will adhere 
to these principles, and that he might do this in either of two 
ways — either by inflicting a full and merited retribution on 
all, or by showing that he administers his government under a 
graeious economy. Having thus shown that there is not the 
Blightcet evidence against, I presented the direct evidence for, 
the equity of his moral government. I showed that he is actu- 
ally administering a moral government-— that to administer 
such a government over men is manifestly his great design- 
one to which his works of creation and providence are obvi- 
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OTislj subservient; a design which stands forth first, greatest, 
brightest of all ; that he has manifested his equity by giving to 
men the best law — the only law which a being of perfect jus- 
tice would or eould give; tiiat he is able to administer his gov- 
ernment in perfect equity, and that he has, so to speak, scrupu- 
lously avoided treating any of his subjects worse than they 
deserve, while in treating them ietter, he has not furnished the 
least reason to doubt his equity. With these things in view, it 
was claimed that we are shut up to one of these conclusions, 
either that this chief design of the Infinite Being will fail in 
defeat and mockery, which is utterly incredible; or that he 
ever has been, and is still adhering, and ever will adhere to 
the principles of justice in hie moral administration. 

Thus the supposition or the bare possibility of a future state 
is euiBcient to neutralize every objection to the equity of God's 
moral administration. It leaves in its full and unimpaired force 
the evidence for its equity, which uncounteracted by oppos- 
ing evidence is abundant and decisive. Nor is this aU. The 
possibility of a future state in connection with such evidence 
for the equity of his administration, reveals the certainty by 
revealing the necessity of a future state, that God may finish 
what he has begun, and what as an omniscient, almighty and 
immutable being he must finish. We say then not only that 
there may be, there will be (for there must be) a future state, in 
which God will unfold by the requisite issues the perfect equity 
of his moral government over men. What else can be sup- 
posed or thought of? What otherwise will become of the 
greatjthe most obvious design of Grod in the creation and gov- 
ernment of this world ? Shall we suppose such a design aban- 
doned ? Is Omniscience at fault in the plan ; is Omnipotence 
discomfited in the execution ; are infinite attributes thwarted 
of an end worthy of such attributes ; in place of reality is there 
pretense and pageantry, instead of majesty and glory is there 
the self-degradation of an Infinite Being ? What shall we say ? 
Plainly witliout a future state of being for man, the works and 
ways of God present the most insolvable of all problems — the 
most intractable of all enigmas. His designs, his doings, his 
character, what he is, what we his creatures are, and what we are 
to be — all this entire moral system is but a feverish dream of un- 
certainty, agitation and pain— a chaos of darkness and terror — 
while the mere siipposition of a future state is like the word of 
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the Creator, ■when in respect to this material eyatem he said, 
" Let there be light, and there was light." As a mere suppo- 
sition, while it at once reveals ita own reality, it pours the efful- 
gence of noon-day on all the works of creation and providence, 
and shows God as the righteous moral governor of his moral 
creation, reigning to display the harmony, grandeur and glory 
of his perfect dominion. 

The necessity of a future state in order that God may ac- 
complish what he has so obviously begun, is decisive as an ar- 
gument, and it is not my design to dwell longer upon tliis 
particular mode of reasoning. Indeed to see the great facts of 
creation and providence which disclose so clearly the chief de- 
sign of God in respect to man, is also to see the necessity and 
reality of a future state in which by its requisite issues the 
equity of God's moral government over this world will be un- 
folded. I will only add on this topic, that if called upon to 
engage in controversy with one who denied a future state, I 
should place my chief reliance on this argument, and fee! 
strong for the contest. 

The question however of a future state has been controverted 
so much on other grounds, and has been supposed to involve 
so many difficulties, that to examine these modes of reasoning 
may serve to strengthen an argument in some minds, if any 
additional strength is needed. In this mode of argument, then 
I proceed to show that — 

There is a/wiure state of eadstencefor Tnan. 

I propose to show as briefly as may be : 

In the first place, that there is not even a presumption 
against the fact ; and 

In the second place, to offer direct proofs of the fact of a 
future state. 

In the first place, there is not oven a presumption against the 
fact. 

Some philosophers have maintained that the soul is a mate- 
rial substance, or that its existence depends on our bodily or- 
ganization, and hence have denied its immortality. That the 
soul is material, or that its existence depends on any organiza- 
tion of matter, is in my view wholly a gratuitous and unauthor- 
ized assumption. 

Ite immateriahty however I do not consider as a fact of any 
importance on the question of its immortality. The only use 
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whieli seems to "be made of it,is to refute an objection against 
the possibility of tlie soul's future existence. It can however 
in no respect answer even this purpose, since the annihilation 
of the soul or its continued existence is equally possible to the 
Creator, whether it be material or immaterial. It must be ad- 
mitted that the soul may have a future existence whether it be 
a material or a spiritual substance. 

Again; there is no evidence that death destroys the soul. I 
am not saying that death does riot produce this effect, but sim- 
ply that there is no evidence that it does produce it. We know 
to some extent the actual effects of death, but wo cannot say 
that the destruction of the soul is one of them. We do not 
know on what the continued existence of the soul and of its 
powers proximately depends. We do not therefore know 
enough of death to say whether it will or will not destroy 
the soul. Its existence with all its powers in perfect exercise, 
may depend on that which death cannot touch. There is in- 
deed an intimate connection in many respects between the soul 
and the body. But we have no such knowledge of the nature 
and mode of this connection, as to authorize us to decide that 
the soul cannot exist without the body, and even in a more 
perfect state. Should this be proved hereafter, it would not 
contradict or be inconsistent with any fact of our present 
knowledge. Death indeed removes the souls of others from 
OUT view. It drops its dark curtain over the future, but it tolls 
us nothing of its doings or its effects beyond death. The na- 
-ture of things then reveals no certain connection between death 
and the destniction of the soul. 

Again ; there is no evidence from any known phenomena 
against the fntnre existence of the soul. It is from this source 
that the most forcible objections against our doctrine and the 
most plausible argumentB for the opposite opinion are derived. 
What then arc the phenomena — what are the facts? This is 
the question which must be answered with precision. All that 
can be pretended is, that certain states of the body, those of 
disease, of intoxication, of old age, obviously impair the mental 
faculties, and, as the case may be, suspend or remove aU vis- 
ible evidence of their existence, while death puts an utter end 
to it. 

To the question, then — do these facts furnish the slightest 
evidence that the sonl ceases to exist at death ? 
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All the facts now referred to may be comprised in these two 
—impaired faculties, and the Buspension or final cessation of 
all visible evidence of their existence. 

And first, let ue look carefully at the supposed evidence from 
im^ired faculties. That some diseases, and that old age often 
impair the faenlties of the mind, cannot be doubted. But 
many do not produce this effect ; and in some cases, disease 
actually destroys life, and leaves the mind, even to the last, in 
the vigor and activity of perfect health. This fact shows that 
the mind is not so dependent on the state of the body as neces- 
sarily to languish and die under the very causes that destroy 
the body. It shows more, that there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that disease destroys the existence of powers, 
which, even in its progress, it often leaves wholly unimpaired 
till death. Tliere are similar exceptions in regard to the influ- 
ence of age. Generally, indeed, as bodily health and vigor 
decay, the mental faculti^ decline. K there are no decisive 
exceptions to this fact, still there is nothing sufficient to show 
that the existence of the mind iiecessaaily depends on the life 
of the body. Indeed, the influence of some diseases, and of 
old age to impair mental vigor, is in no respect inconsistent 
with the supposition, that the body, in some particular states, 
is a mere incumbrance to the mind, and produces effects which 
would wholly cease by their separation; so that the mind, be- 
ing wholly disconnected with the body, would possess greater 
vigor, and awake to new and hithei-to unknown activity. Here 
we must not confound one cause with another; we must not 
consider disease as terminating in death, but disease, as such, 
producing its own proper and known effects on the mind. 
Suppose then, (although there are many decisive exceptions to 
the fact) that disease always, during its continuance, impairs 
or deranges the powers of the mind. Yet, does it destroy 
them ? In far the greatest number of eases, when the cause is 
removed, does not the effect cease; or rather, does not the 
cause often cease, without the destruction of the mind as its 
consequent ? Does the impairing of mental powers necessarily 
involve their destruction? Do yon see and know any other 
effect of disease but the former, and this merely temporary ? 
Does one effect involve the other? You might as well say, 
that because a blow on the head produces a momentary de- 
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rangeraent of the mental faculties, it actually lands the soul in 
annihilation. 

Do jou say, that it is not meant that disease as such ever 
destroys the mind ? Why then is it so often asserted ? If the 
meaning he, that disease weakens the faculties in many cases 
■with greater or less rapidity, and terminates in death as its 
proximate effect, be it so; but this is only sp&ifying another 
result of disease, viz., death. Take then all its effects. If the 
result of disease, in mental imbccUity, does not show the soul's 
annihilation, does death prove it to our observation or our 
knowledge ? 

This brings us to the other fact, viz., the cessation of all 
visible evidence of the soul's existence. This is admitted ; and 
be it remembered, it is all that can be claimed. But does the 
ce^iation of the visible evidence of the soul's existence prove 
that it Las actually ceased to exist ? The want of evidence of 
the existence of a thing is surely no proof of its non-existence. 
In some cases, as that of drowning when followed by resusci- 
tation, the evidence of the existence of an intelligent agent 
wholly ceases from our observation. But who infers the de- 
struction of the agent ? I do not say, that the cessation of 
evidence of his existence proves that he did not cease to exist ; 
this is proved by resuscitation; but that the cessation of the 
evidence of existence does not prove that he did cease to exist. 
I am willing to concede that it shows the suspension of the 
intellectual operations, but it does not prove the non-existence 
of the agent. 

Between this case and that of death, there is indeed one 
important difference. In the event of death, the evidence that 
there is a mere suspension of the mental operations, or rather 
the evidence that the agent continued to exist furnished by 
resuscitation, is whoUy wanting. We cannot say that the agent 
has not, nor can we say that he has ceased to exist. The event 
of death proves nothing, and, in itself considered, authorizes 
no belief. And if, as we have seen, the c^sation of the visible 
evidence of continued existence is perfectly consistent with the 
fact of its continuance, as in the case of apparent drowning, 
then, in the event of death, this evidence may entirely cease, 
and yet resuscitation may follow. 

I admit another fact often appealed to in this argument; viz., 
that death destroys what other causes of the suspension of the 
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mental powers do not affect, viz., the organs of senBation and 
all the functions of animal life. But we have the most decisive 
proof that the continuance and activity of the mental powers 
do not depend on the continuance of the hodily organs. Even 
those ideas which are derived through these organs may be as 
vivid when they are not, as when they are the media of recep- 
tion. Of this the phenomena of dreams arc decisive. If the 
mind without the organs of sensation can recall the ideas of 
sensation without their objects, afortwH it can form ideas of 
sensation without the organs and their objects; so that death 
destroys the powers of sensation and stili less those of reflection, 
no evidence can he adduced. To infer that it does from the 
mere want of evidence that it does not, is as truly unphilo- 
Bophical, as to infer that sound sleep is a state of annihilation. 

If it here be eaid that the eases are materially different, since 
in one we have the evidence of continued existence from sub- 
sec^ucnt phenomena, I readily admit it. But then these show 
that the conclusion of non-existence is not authorized by the 
suspension of visible intellectual operations, so all that can be 
said in a case in which such subsequent phenomena do not ex- 
ist is, that there is no evidence of continued existence, and not 
that there is evidence of non-existence. 

If it be further said that as there is no evidence of continued 
existence after death, eitha- in the event itself or in any subse- 
quent phenomena, it is irrational to believe in such existence, 
I most readily admit it, so far as death and its subsequent 
phenomena can he supposed to furnish evidence. We are not 
authorized to believe in the future existence *f the soul on this 
ground merely, nor be it remembered, are we authorized to dis- 
believe it. "When there is no evidence there should be no faith, 
and no faith should not be confounded with believing. If the 
event of death authorizes no faith on the question whether the 
soul will exist after death, then it does not authorize the belief 
that it does not emst. The event of death then, and all its at- 
tendant and consequent phenomena, are to be laid aside as 
having no bearing on the question before us. Provided there 
is no other source of evidence, we are bound to believe nothing 
respecting the future existence of the souh 

Laying aside then the event of death as having no bearing on 
the question under consideration, I proceed, 

In the second place to offer direct proofs of a future state. 
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Before I adduce the proposed proofs, I would make a remark 
or two respecting the nature or kind of evidence tti be offered. 
It is not pretended then,that it is of that kind which excludes 
the possihility in the nature of things of the truth of the oppo- 
site proposition. The evidence is of that kind which logicians 
call prdbahle or moral, as distinguished from demonstrative, 
evidence which in a thousand cases to one, controls the prac- 
tical faith of men, and must control it, or they must act the 
part of idiota or madmen. Nor are there any arguments either 
in natural or revealed theology which are in the strict sense 
demonstratime, that is, the opposites of which involve known con- 
tradiction. This remark is of more importance in relation to 
the present subject than to many other cases. Tlie bare pos- 
sibility, the mere may he that death is the end of our existence, 
is peculiarly apt to prevent or weaken the force of the existing 
evidence to tJie contrary. Now let it be remembered that a 
jnay he is not an argument. There is a m^y he, that you will 
never leave this room alive ; it may he, that when you take 
food the next time it will produce strangulation and death, 
and to give no other example, it may he that if you reason 
yourself into the belief of either of these things, or that death is 
the end of man, you will reason falsely. How exceedingly ir- 
rational it is to reject moral evidence, and especially when it 
consists of an accumulation of probabilities on one side of a 
question, merely because there is a possibility of the truth of 
an opposite conclusion, alt men see and feel in the ordinary 
business of human life. They know that on this principle 
they could not act nor even subsist. God has made the hu- 
man mind to be influenced by moral evidence in assenting 
to truth as really as in assenting to truth in the form of in- 
tuition. It might perhaps be said, that it was designedly so 
because it is necessary to moral beings in a state of moral 
discipline. Be it so or not, the philosopher who reasons and 
concludes in morals or theology with an argument no better 
than Tnay he, ought to be eulogized at most as a may he philos- 
opher. 
To proceed now with the direct proofs of a future state, 
I remark- 
That there is no cause known which will destroy the exists 
ence of the soul. It is reasonable to believe that things will 
continue as tli^ have done in our experience, uuless there be 
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some cause tnown to us that ■wil! produce a cliaiige. This is 
the kind of evidence or rather of reasoning on which we rely, 
and on TOliieh the mind is made to rest its belief in cases innii- 
merahle. For example, how confidently we believe on this 
gronnd, simply that the sun will rise and set to-morrow, and 
that onr lives will be prolonged for some time to come. So 
powerful is the influence of thia kind of evidence, that when it 
accords witli oar wishes as it does in respect to the continnance 
of our present life, it is often nnimpaired by high degrees of 
opposing evidence. Withont however attempting to measure 
the degree of faith which is authorized by this kind of evi- 
dence, it is undeniable that sneh a degree as to make it prac- 
tical in regard to the business of life is not only authorized but 
required. But if we have sufficient to justify or require aiay 
degree of faith, that the life of the body will be continued 
another year or even another day, we have much more to just- 
ify the belief that the sonl will exist after death and forever. 
The evidence from past experience simply considered, may 
justly be viewed as the same in both cases. But in respect to 
the life of the body, we know that there are many causes of its 
destruction, some one of which may terminate it at any hour or 
moment ; while in respect to the life of the soul, we know of 
none that ever did or ever will terminate it. I need not say 
how strong would be our belief in the continued endless life 
of the body, if we knew no cause of its termination. How 
firm then according to the same principle, ought to be our 
faith in the endless life of the soul. 

The principle of belief now referred to in connection with 
the known immateriality of the soul, is that on which primarily 
rests the universal belief of mankind in a future existence. 
Kor can the soundness of the principle, nor the reasonableness 
of the faith be questioned. When has man known any thing 
to cease to be, without a cause? Why then, in this case, should 
we believe, that what has been, and now is, will not continue 
to be; while we neither know, nor have the least reason to 
believe, that there is any cause that will prevent its continued 
existence ? 

Again; every thing within our observation, which has be- 
gun, continues to exist ; it is therefore reasonable to believe 
that the soul wiU do so. The body indeed seems to perish ; but 
we know, that while it decays, it does not actually and truly 
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perish. From tte creation of the visible universe to the pres- 
ent moment, we have not the slightest reason to believe tliat 
one atom of it all has ceased to be. What we term decay and 
death in the animal and vegetable kingdoms ie not annihila- 
tion, but only a change of parts and relations, and a name for 
another form of continued existence. If then every particle 
of matter, even of our own bodies, to. which God has given 
existence, continues to exist, is it philosophical to disbelieve, 
or even to doubt the continned existence of the soul ? If every 
thing else, after all that can be called decay or death, continues 
to exist, the rational conclusion is that the soul does also. The 
dost, so to speak, returns to the dust as it was and yet it is care- 
fully preserved ; why then does not the spirit ascend to God who 
gave it ? Is it rational, is it philosophical to deny and overlook 
such analogies ? Where had been the discoveries of Newton, 
had he disregarded them ? Where had been all scienc'e, had men 
not believed that what is true of some things which they know, 
is also true of other things which they do not know? It_be- 
longs to him who denies or doubts the continned existence of tlie 
soul after death,to produce some positive proof of a departure 
from the entire analogy of nature in respect to this agent. Thus 
the death of the body, the very thing from which the destruc- 
tion of the soul has been inferred, becomes proof to the con- 
trary. If death does not even destroy the body, or rather if it 
is only a change involving the continued existence of every 
particle of it, why should it destroy the soul, or rather, why 
not result in its continued existence? Which is the logical in- 
ference? Death is a change in which every particle of the hody 
continues to exist, therefore the s&ul ceases to exist; or dfM^th is 
a cha/nge in which every partide of the hody continues to emst, 
theref<yre the soul continues to exist. Jn the one case, the prem- 
ises and conclusion have no conceivable connection. In the 
other ,they have the same that led Newton to believe that the 
same law of gravity which pertained to a falling apple, controls 
the motions of every planet. Even if the mind is matter, why 
is it that not a single atom of unthinking matter is destroyed, 
and every atom of thinking matter must be annihilated? Why 
is it that the almighty Preserver of one should so carefully take 
care of its every particle, and yet so carefully and scrupulously 
annihilate the other? Is this the doctrine of reason, of philos- 
ophy ? True, we admit the possibility of its destruction by' the 
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Creator. But must not some reason be found, some motive dis- 
covered for the exelueive annihilation of that which we call 
mind, of that which gives all its value and worth to the crea- 
tures of hie power? Why should the Creator of man preserve 
every thing in his creature which is strictly corporeal and com- 
paratively worthless, and destroy every thing that is mental 
and meet for immortality; why preserve every thing that 
likens man to the dust beneath his feet, and destroy all that 
constitutes the image of Himself? Would the father of a child 
do this ? Would 5ie maker of a watch act on such a princi- 
ple? Well may we ask philosophy, if man's resemblance to 
his Maker is only the reason for blasting his creation into an- 
nihilation. 

Further, I argue the doctrine of a future state from the ob- 
vious unsoitableness of the present to the perfection of the na- 
ture of man. In the material world, the more our knowledge 
extends, the more of order and of system, of design and of 
adaptation appears in all that we behold, until the conviction 
is forced upon us that the Haker of all forms no abortive pur- 
poses. If we look at the nature and condition of animals, we 
find a striking coincidence between them, their condition being 
so accommodated to their instincts and their powers, that the 
obvious design of their being may be fully attained in this 
world. Hence it is, that while if we had nothing to reason 
from but their past life with our ignorance of their utter de- 
struction by death, we should rationally infer their future ex- 
istence ; yet in view of the obvious adaptation of their nature 
to their present condition, and of the fact that the end of their 
existence is here fully attained, it is irrational to believe that 
they continue to exist after death. Not so however in respect 
to man. If man's being terminates with his life, then does his 
present existence present the most inscrutable of all mysteries, 
the most ineolvablc enigma to be found in all the works of 
God. We can tell with more or less confidence, for what all 
things else are created, but to decide what is the end of that 
creature of God for whom every thing else is made, that being 
who bears the likeness of his Creator, defies and bafiles all 
philosophy. Our Maker, who delights to unfold his wisdom 
and his power to our inspection in the manifestation of the 
adaptations, objects and ends of all his other works, even in 
the structure of an insect, conceals the design of the greatest of 
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them all in utter darkness ; or ratber what is far more inexpli- 
cable, he shows that the most exalted design is under an abso- 
lute necessity of utter failure and defeat. Nor is this all. He 
exhibits himself in the decisive character of a deceiver, obliging 
us to regard adaptations and tendencies as no evidence of plan 
and of the actual results of his worts. He thus unsettles all 
our principles of reasonings from these sources, and whether 
such facts give us annihilation or immortality, our conclusion 
has BO claim to confidence. This is too unphilosophieal for our 
opponents to believe. What then is the Creator's great design 
in giving existence to such a creature as man? If we consider 
liis intellectual faculties, the foundation laid in his constitution 
for unlimited improvement, the wide range for acquisition 
opened througli the immensity of space and duration ; what is 
man qualified to become, or rather what is he not qualified to 
become compared with any thing he is during this momentary 
life? Is it credible that God has thus fitted the human mind 
for progress, furnished it with so beautiful an arrangement of 
faculties for every bind of acquisition, and incited it by an im- 
pulse that ceaselessly awakens it to the pursuit — so formed 
it, that by every efibrt it becomes stronger and more eager for 
farther attainments, that when this mind has been thus quali- 
fied, disciplined, and prepared to go on to perfection, the 
very improvement it has made should become a reason for 
arresting its progress in annihilation ? Are we to believe that 
He who made man what he is, will destroy his own work, 
merely because if permitted to live, he would accomplish the 
high end for which he made him? 

The argument from the moral nature of man is made still 
more impressive by the superiority of its design and object. 
If there is no existence for man beyond the present state, 
what can we suppose to be the design of his Creator in form- 
ing him a moral being? What powers, what capacities are 
involved in his nature! What capacity to enjoy, and what 
power to impart happiness to others ! Who can refiect on 
the nature of such a creature, his intelligence, his suscepti- 
bility, his will, his conscience, the dignity, the excellence of 
which he is capable, the moral victories and triumphs he may 
win, his fitness to hold on his way with archangels, strong in 
advancing all that good which infinite wisdom could devise 
and infinite benevolence could love, the graces with which he 
Vol I.— 11 10 
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may be adorned, and the beatitudes with which he may be 
blessed, and not beHeve that he is made to be one with the 
God who created him— a partaker of his blessedness, a com- 
panion of his eternity ? 

If we consider what an almost total failure there is, even on 
the part of every good man, to attain in any respect the gi-eat 
end of his creation ; how weak in resolution and feeble in heart 
— how little succ^s in subduing his passioi^ and governing his 
temper — how much of life is spent before he even begins to 
live in obedience to the demands of duty and of conscience — 
how remote he is from the uniform and settled tranquillity of 
perfect virtue— what dissatisfaction he feels with the present, 
unappeased by all the world can offer — what an impatience 
and disgust with the littleness of all he iinds — what an ever 
restless aspiration after nobler and higher things — what anti- 
cipations and hopes from futurity, never realized here on earth 
— ^how does our spirit labor under a sense of the incongruity 
between liis attainments and his powers ; and unless there is a 
future state, what an insignificance is imparted to all that can 
be called virtue here on earth, and also to man himself. 

What too shall we say of all those proofs of the power, the 
wisdom, the goodness of the great Author of all things, which 
are presented to us in all his works, and the satisfaction there is 
in knowing and contemplating such a Being ? To what pur- 
pose are we rendered capable of elevating our tlioughts to 
him, if we are never to learn any more of his character than 
we know in this short life? Por what object has he given 
proofs of his overruling power and providence, and excited 
man to look to him with submission, confidence, and afiection, 
if man has no interests to be cared for but those of a day? 
"Why, in a word, has he made those manifestations of his God- 
head, and of those relations to man, and of man to himself, 
which constitute the basis of all that we call religion, if all 
these are to cease at death ? I do not say it would be abso- 
lutely worthless even then, but it would sink to comparative 
insignificance. It would be the religion of a being who has no 
God but for the brief moment of this mortal life — the love, the 
hopes, the confidence of an insect of an hour, instead of the 
religion of an immortal, trusting in God for the gifts of his 
goodness through a coming eternity. 

Indeed, nothing is more obvious to reason, than that life to 
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manwoTildbebut a short series of animal sensations, and death 
only the changing of the relation of a few particles of matter. 
To live as he would, and as well as he might, were deatli the 
end of him, would at the same time be a perversion of powers 
—an outrage on nature, unmatched in the works of God. The 
true and proper business of life would be changed. All that 
could be called the end of his existence would become scarcely 
worthy of a thought ; and, as a being of a day, he would sink 
to an insignificance which would render the course he pursued 
through the world,a concern too trivial for consideration. Why 
then are those powers given to man, which fit him to rise to 
such an inconceivable height in the scale of being, without a 
motive to aspire to anch elevation, or the poesibiHty of attain- 
ing it ! Why this destiny to self-degradation ? In all his other 
works nothing is waste, nothing is useless. Every organ, appe- 
tite, faculty, hope and desire, in every creature has its coun- 
terpart object. Man is an exception to this absolute univer- 
sality. For his moral nature, for that part of man which alone 
gives value to existence with its high capacities and aspira- 
tions, the univei^e presents no objects of corresponding worth 
and greatness. Or rather, viewed in relation to man's moral 
nature, every thing is great. The material universe around 
him, the total sum of human existence, the events that happen on 
onr globe are great. All the analogies, tendencies and relations 
everywhere conspicuous, are great, and manifest great designs 
and results. This material sysf«m bespeaks a corresponding 
moral system wliich is great, and furnishes unquestionable inti- 
mations of a vast scheme whose disclosures wiU be great. The 
moral system as here developed is great in its authority, its 
law, in all its tendencies, and actual results. God is great. 
Man is great. Hie nature bespeaks the dignity of an immortal, 
and looks onward iM the grandeurs of eternity. Eternity is 
great. And yet man, for whom all this greatness exists — 
placed amid it all, and next in greatness to his God — man, 
made, designed, and fitted for eternity, exists but a moment ! I 
Is it credible? Is it not a violence to the harmonies of crea- 
tion, a defeat and failure of God's designs, that no rational man 
can believe? Is it not giving a contemptible insignificance to 
the very image of God in his own creatures ? Is it not reflect- 
ing most severely and dishonorably on the wisdom and the 
power that gives them existence ? !No human mind, with these 
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views of God and of man, can rest in such a conclusion. Shall 
a God of infinite natural perfection form myriads of bein^ so 
much in his own image, and doom their powers to use- 
lessness and waste while they live, and the beings themselves 
to an instant annihilation ! It were a farce in creation ; 
the infinite God sporting in the exercise, and with tlie prod- 
ucts of his infinite attributes. No. Mart is made for a higher 
purpose tlian can be answered by this short life; and that this 
purpose may be accomplished, he will never cease to be. 

Thus I have attempted to show, that while there is not the 
shadow of evidence against a future state, thei'e are, entirely 
aside from the moral government of God, many considerations, 
which, especially when combined, give a high degree of proba- 
bility of such a state. 

The argument then for the equity of God's moral govern- 
ment over men, as we have presented it, stands thus: the 
argument, from the fact that God has given men the best law, 
and from the manner in which he distributes good and evil in 
this world, with other considerations, is in its nature decisive, 
provided there is no proof to the contrary. The mere suppo- 
sition of a future state removes every particle of pretended 
evidence against the equity of this administration ; while with 
the possibility of a future state, the necessity of it, that God may 
complete that equitable system of moral government which he 
has obviously begun, plac^ the fact of such a state beyond all 
rational doubt, or rather forces it on human belief. In addition 
to these things, we have shown, that aside from the fact of 
God's moral government, and on other grounds, there is also a 
high probability of a future state. Our conclusion then is, that 
there is a future state, in which God can, and tlicrefore wUl, 
unfold the equity of his moral administration over men; in 
other words, Ood is adrnvnistervng an equitaHe moral govern- 
ment. 
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Gifts of God t«tid to gratltuds.— (i:) KatnTtil evils prove the ssme design.— <iO Tbe preKnt s 
state o( diseiplinfe— (() The happinesB of man in bis own power.— (/) WiUioat forgiveness, 
reolalmlag InHnences vsin. God's thvur can be secnred on^ on the terms whicli Chtistiaiit; 
prescribes, wlielLer ChriBlianitj is or is not tmm God. 

It has been extensively maintained "by the advocates of reve- 
lation, that it is the exclusive honor of Christianity, not merely 
that it reveals the mode of God's favor to the guilty, but that 
we are also indebted to it for the belief of even the possibility 
of his favor. How far the human mind, uninstructed by a 
divine revelation, would in fact have pushed its inquiries on 
this interesting subject, is one question; how far it oould have 
done this, is another. The probability is, that the conclusions 
of the human mind would in fact have been in a high degree 
doubtfdl and unsatisfactory, if not against the doetrine of the 
divine placability. This however might easily be traced to 
other causes than the want of suilicicnt evidence of such placa- 
bility. The aversion of man to the knowledge of God would 
be a sufficient cause both of imperfect iaveetigations and false 
conclusions ; Christianity may have suggested truths or prin- 
ciples, which would not, though they could, have been discov- 
ered without it; and in this way at least we may he able to 
prove the placability of God, without assuming any of the 
declarations of Christianity as of divine authority. The de- 
monstration of a problem in geometry is not less independent 
of Euehd's authority, because he first suggested the construc- 
tions on which the demonstration depends. 

Nor is there any dishonor done to Christianity by maintain- 
ing the sufficiency of human reason to make this discovery ; 
but rather the magnitude of the gift, and the grace tliat con- 
ferred it, are greatly diminished on the contrary supposition. 
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To Christianity, wc may still be indebted for our conclusion, 
in point of fact, though not of necessity. For although the 
doctrine of the divine placability might he traced by the light 
of reason, this hj no means shows that revelation was not, in 
one sense, necessary to the actual knowledge or belief of the 
doctrine. It only shows the ground of that necessity to be, 
not the want of evidence in the works and providence of God, 
nor of incapacity in the human mind to discover it, but the 
perverseness and criminal blindness of the mind itself. And 
surely the kindness of a benefactor, who secures the actual 
vision of those wito willfully shut their own eyes, is not less 
conspicuous than that of ono who first brings upon them the 
constitutional calamity of blindness, and afterward remove it. 
On this principle, we see not only the grace and mercy of God 
manifested in the most illustrious manner, in giving a revela- 
tion to men ; for it is a gift to tlie guilty, made necessary by 
their own perversene^. On the other, tliough it may indeed 
be a gift of goodness, it cannot be a gift of mercy, there being 
no obligation to believe without it, 'Sor is tliis all. On the 
supposition that the providence of God clearly evinces his plac- 
ability to guilty man, we have a double testimony to the truth 
of the revealed declaration, that God is reconciling the world 
to himself. We see tlio ways of God, his acts and his doings, 
to be coincident with his declarations ; while on the other sup- 
position, there is palpable contradiction between what he does 
and what ho says. How is the stamp of divinity impressed on 
God's revelation by such a coincidence. 

It is not true however, that all the advocates of Christianity 
have denied that the divine placability can be discovered from 
the light of nature. President Edwards, speaking of the out- 
ward provision which God makes for the temporal well-being 
of man, says, " that it is a great argument, that God is not an 
implacable enemy of mankind, in a settled determination finally 
to cast them ofi', and-never again to admit them to favor." — 
MiecEL. Obsekvatioks. 

The Apostle also, (Heb. ii. 1) has laid down a general prin- 
ciple, which must be decisive on this point with the believer in 
his authority. " He that cometh to God, must believe that he 
is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him." He also declares, that men, having not a revelation 
from God, are without excuse for not glorifying him as God. 
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(Rom. i. 20.) It is not impossible then that the heathen should 
eome to God, or that they should glorify him as God ; and of 
course it is not impossible tliat they should believe that he is, 
and that he is the rewarder of them that dihgently seek him. 
There is evidence then furnished by the Kght of nature, that 
God is a rewarder. True it may be, that I may not be able to 
exhibit this evidence as it actually exists. That it does exist, 
admits of no doubt, if the Scriptures be true. With the full 
persuasion of the fact that such evidence does exist, the pro- 
priety of attempting to unfold it cannot be doubted. 

The argument for the ec[uity of God's moral government, in 
a previous lecture, rested on two suppositions, which I proposed 
to show are matters of fact. This was attempted in the last 
two lectures in respect to the first supposition, viz., that of a 
future state. 

It now remains to show, that 

God adtrhinisters his moral govemmeni over men under an 
economy of grace. 

By this, I mean an economy under which, tlirough an atone- 
ment, God can, consistently with the perfect ec[uitj of his ad- 
ministration, show favor to the guilty. It will be remembered, 
according to the principles already advanced, that God, to 
evince the equity of his administration, must show the highest 
approbation of obedience to his law, and the highest disappro- 
bation of disobedience. By an atonement then, I mean some 
expedient or provision, by which he shows as high disapproba- 
tion of transgression as he would by the punishment of trans- 
gressors. Here I admit and maintain, that it would be wholly 
heyond the power of the human mind to devise or discover 
any expedient by which this equivalent manifestation of disap- 
probation could he made. At the same time it is to be remem- 
bered, that man is not to limit the conceptions of the omniscient 
mind by those of his own. Wliether man can or cannot see 
Iww, or by what means an adequate atonement can be made, 
it would he manifest presumption to affirm that the infinite 
God cannot. We must admit tlie possibility of the fact, and 
if we find good and sufficient evidence, must believe, that 
though we know not the particular mode that God has devised 
and adopted, yet that he has some expedient by which he can 
reconcile the pardon of transgi-essors with the equity of his 
moral administration. 
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In support of the fact, that God adminieters his moral gor- 
emment under an economy of grace, I remark- 
In the first place, thai the mwim&r in which God distrSmtea 
good amd mil in this -world, entirely harmomsea with such an 
economy. This appeara in the general fact, that in distributing 
good and evil in this world, he evinces no undue or inappro- 
priate feelings toward virtue or vice. That he shows any want 
of a due regard to virtue, cannot be pretended, on the suppo- 
sition of a gracious economy. There is no deficiency of reward 
—no treating of virtuous subjects worse, though all are treated 
better than they deserve, which perfectly accords with a system 
of grace. 

Again; God evinces no approbation or disapprobation of 
vice as such. Let us briefly examine the providential facts 
which can be supposed to bear on this point, "We see that the 
imperfectly virtuous — and such only are the best of men — do, 
80 far as virtue is in its nature connected with self-complacency 
and peace of conscience, or with any attendant or consequent 
happiness, reap the appropriate benefits of their imperfect vir- 
tue. These are indeed, in some degree, beyond prevention, 
except by the annihilation of the subject, and are therefore no 
evidence of God's approbation of sin in good men, even under 
a merely legal dispensation. Besides, were these benefits of 
imperfect virtue not experienced by its subjects, how could 
there be any evidence of God's gracious design to allure men 
to the practice of virtue, or to restore them to his favor ? It is 
plain, that without them no manifestation of an economy of 
grace could be made; and instead of being inconsistent with 
such an econotny, they perfectly harmonize with, and are even 
demanded by it. 

Another fact, which may be supposed to bear on the point 
now before us is, that those who are wholly vicious, even the 
most abandoned, experience only in a very imperfect degree 
the appropriate evils of vice in remorse of conscience. lii this 
fact we see, on the part of man, an obvious counteraction of 
the design of God, as it is decisively manifested in the nature 
and tendencies of thin^. The fact therefore that wicked men 
avoid these evils by thus obviously counteracting these tend- 
encies, is not properly and truly the efi!^ect of what God does, 
or fails to do, except in one respect, viz., that he does not place 
them in such a condition, or in such circumstances, that tlte 
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f^m effects of vice, in remorse of conscience, will be felt, But 
to do BO, would be to place them under the full retribution of 
law. Of course all indications of an economy of grace must 
cease, and absolute despair of the divine favor must be the 
consequence. This exemption then, in the case of the wiched, 
from the full measure of remorse of conscience, while it evinces 
on the part of God no approbation of vice and no want of dis- 
approbation of it, under an economy of grace, is plainly con- 
sistent with, and repaired by, such an economy, 

Fnrther; the enjoyment of various other kinds of good 
which are not deserved, and exemption from various other 
kinds of evil which are deserved require consideration. I re- 
mark then, that the enjoyment of this good and the exemption 
from this evil are obviously the eifects of those general laws 
whose operation and results are seen to be whoUy irtdependent 
of the moral character of man as marking its diversity ; and 
that therefore they do not evince any approbation of vice, or 
any want of disapprobation of it, on the part of God. If we 
consider the enjoyments of this class possessed by the imper- 
fectly virtuous man, we shall see that God in bestowing them 
evinces no approbation of his moral imperfection. For exam- 
ple, such a man by his skill and activity acquires wealth with 
its numerous advantages and comforts. But it is manifest at 
once that these blessings are not the appropriate effects of his 
moral imperfections, but of his skill and industry. To confirm 
this view of the subject, we see others equally virtuous, either 
through unstillfulness or by unavoidable providential calam- 
ities, the victims of poverty with all its evils. "We are unavoid- 
ably led therefore to trace this class of enjoyments to other 
causes than moral character, so far as the present question is 
concerned. We see clearly that the providential Disposer of 
events does not, in the distribution of these favors, act on the 
principle of expressing approbation of imperfect virtue or of 
vice, but that they result from the operation of those general 
laws, which act irrespectively of moral character. These laws 
and their results for aught we can see, must exist, or the appro- 
priate indications of an economy of grace must wholly cease.* 

For the same reason the good things enjoyed by the vicious 
are no expression of God's approbation of vice. We see in- 

* BuTLBR'a Analout, Part L Chap. 3, | 4. 
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deed the industrious knave cultivate the soil and reap the har- 
vest, and also the indolent, be their moral character what it 
may, leave it uncultivated and live in penury. Hence no one 
ascribee this difference in providential allotment to diversity 
of moral character ; none regards the prosperity of the skillful 
and industrious viUain, as an expression of God's approbation of 
his character, hut all ascribe it to other causes whose operation 
and effects are wholly irrespective of moral character. If it 
here be said,that under the providence of God it is the appro- 
priate tendency of certain vices to procure enjoyments ; of ava- 
rice for example to secure wealth, of ambition to acquire honor, 
&c., I reply that these things are not true in any respect which 
bears on the present subject ; for we see avarice, for example, 
acquiring wealth only when connected with skill and industry, 
while we find it existing in an equal degree when attended by 
indolence or nnskillfulness, acquiring nothing. Besides, it is 
apparent that a virtuous regard to wealth, connected with skill 
and industry, has a direct tendency to secure an adequate, not 
to say an equal, degree of wealth, and greatly to augment its 
enjoyments. Indeed it would be easy to show, were it neces- 
sary, that under the providence of God the amoimt of happi- 
ness connected with avarice, ambition and sensuality, is far less 
than results from the opposite virtues. The supposed tendency 
of these vices is not real, and the acquisition of wealth by ava- 
rice, of honor by ambition and of pleasure by sensuality, is 
no expression of God's approbation of these vices. Tlicse en- 
joyments then are to be traced to other causes — to that opera^ 
tion of general laws which is independent of moral character, 
and which is in no respect inconsistent with God's disapproba- 
tion of vice, except that he does not place men in a state of 
exact retribution ; and therefore under an economy of grace 
they are in no respect inconsistent with his disapprobation. In 
other words, all that can be called the good consequences of 
vice,are the unavoidable results of those laws which necessarily 
pertain to an economy of grace, and therefore harmonize with 
and are required by such an economy. 

Once more. Exemption from that class of evils in the case 
of the wicked, to which I have referred, is no expression of 
God's want of disapprobation of vice. This is sufEciently ob- 
vious from the principles already advanced. Such exemption 
or exact retribution is the only conceivable alternative. At 
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least it must exist to aome extent, or the system of general laws 
which for aught we can see is inseparahle from an economy of 
grace must be abandoned, or man muat bo placed in a state of 
exact retribution, which would render such an economy impos- 
sible. 

Thus it appears that the mods in wliich God distributes good 
and evil in this world is not inconsistent with the administra- 
tion of a moral government under an economy of grace, but 
perfectly harm.ouizeB with such an economy. If now we re- 
flect on the proofs adduced in former lectures, as furnished 
by the nature of man and the condition in which he is placed, 
that God is administering a moral government over him in 
some form, that there is nothing in his providential dispensa- 
tions at all inconsistent with his adhering to the strict princi- 
ples of equity in his administration, but clear and satisfactory 
intimations that he does adhere to them, then we are shut up 
to one of these conclusions ; viz., either God wiE execute after 
the short respite of human life a full and exact retribution on 
every individual of this sinful world; or show that he is admin- 
istering his government under a gracious economy. If we re- 
flect again on the view of the subject that has now been given, 
particularly on the fact, that while in all his dispensations God 
so scrnpnlously avoids any expression of feelings, which appear 
to be at variance with a due degree of approbation of virtue, 
and of disapprobation of vice, every thing in this distribution 
of good and evU harmonizes with an economy of grace, just as 
wc should suppose it would. "We see also a coincidence and 
harmony which remove all presumption against, if they do 
not create a presumption in favor of the conclusion, that God is 
administering an equitable moral government under a gracious 



I now proceed to offer more direct evidence on the point be- 
fore U8, and remark — 

In the second place, t?tai God in the distribution of good 
and evil dearly and decisively evinees a design to restore tnan to 
virtue and happiness. 

This design of God is so conspicuous and capable of such ex- 
tensive illustration and confirmation, and yet to every contem- 
plative mind is so remote from demanding either, that I shall 
advert only to the leading sources of argument, and in the brief- 
est form possible, 
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I observe — 

(1.) That the providential dispensations of God furnish deci- 
sive proof, that in respect to worldly or physical enjoyments, a 
virtuous courae of life is the happiest. Whatever may lie the 
practical estimate of mankind on this question— whatever ob- 
Bcurity the sophistry of the passions or of the heart may throw 
around it, none fail to perceive and know that intemperance or 
excess of every kind, i. e., selfishness in all its specific forms of 
action, greatly impairs our comfort and our happiness on earth. 
In illustration and proof of the fact, I can only advert to a few 
obvious instances. Who does not know that honesty is the 
best policy ? By honesty I mean not overt action merely, 
but that which is dictated by right moral principle. Who does 
not know the advantages of a virtuous compared with a vicious 
course of life in respect to health and all our bodily enjoyments, 
to the possession of wealth and the pleasures it is capable of 
affording — in a word, to all those blessings which we comprise 
tmder the general name of worldly prosperity? Here also 
might be considered the favor, kindness, honor, influence se- 
cured by the one, and the alienation, neglect and infamy en- 
tailed by the other ; the warm approbation and interest felt in 
the prosperity of the virtuous, and the indignation occasioned 
by the ti-iumphs of villainy ; and especially the obvious desire 
of all men to sustain in the eyes of others a character for virtue. 
How does this last fact show the value of a reputation for vir- 
tue as the means of human happiness, and that to insure the 
results we must sustain the character- 
Here it is proper to mention the consequences of virtue and 
of vice to mankind as subjects of parental and civil govern- 
ments. These are too obvious to need any specification. They 
bear however as directly on our argument as any other forms 
of good and evil, since they are the results of institutions in- 
separable from our earthly condition, and made so by the ap- 
pointment of God. 

The consequences of a virtuous and vicious course of life to 
the inner man claim a more particular consideration. I have 
already had occasion to exhibit the nature and tendency of vir- 
tue to give perfect happiness to its subject, and those of vice to 
produce unqualified misery. I now refer to their actual effects, 
to some of which I will briefly advert. Consider their influ- 
ence on our worldly desires and sensual appetites, which if un- 
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gratified, are tlie most fruitful source of unbappinese toman. But 
let the objeetB of these desires and appetites be what they may, 
wealth, honor or pleasure, they are never gratified. So long 
as they are uncontrolled by virtuous principle, they ai'e always 
excessive, always stronger than the nature and value of their 
object warrant, and beyond its power to gratify. Lust, ambi- 
tion, avarice toiment the breast which cherishes them, and in 
their nature are only specific forms of selfishness, deceiving, 
enslaving and vexing the mind, while in their conseqiieneea 
they are often calamitous and dreadful. The abandoned 
drunkard is only a full length portrait of uncontrolled appe- 
tite. Though avarice, ambition and other lusts do not in each 
individual instance produce the same degree of evil, yet the 
aggregate which each has occasioned in this world is scarcely 
less, perhaps greater, than that which drunkenness has pro- 
duced. Assuredly we all know that the world is full of un- 
happiness through the influence of ungovemed and selfish ap- 
petite. Now true virtue leads its possessor to love and desire 
different objects according to their relative and real value. It 
gives to the greatest and to every inferior good its proper place, 
and thus removes all excessive desires and with tlicm the cause 
of inward torment. 

Consider now the influence of virtue, as it regulates our pas- 
sions. No small portion of the unhappiness of man results from 
envy, anger, peevishness, impatience, revenge. Who can deny 
their power to annoy and torment the mind ? Who can say, 
as he wishes for enjoyment to-morrow, that he hopes to be 
angry, fretful, envious, revengeful ? Is he who indulges these 
tempers happy in himself, or is he the man who contributes to 
the happiness of others, or is ho a tormentor of himself and of 
others ? And yet these passions disquiet more or less every 
human bosom in which true virtue has not broken their do- 
minion. Look now at the man who governs himself. How 
gracefully he sways the scepter ! With what serenity and dig 
nity he passes onward through Kfe I How equable his career 
In a world full of jarring elements and violent changes, no 
clouds of discontent, no whirlwinds of passion, obscure or dis- 
turb the steady sunshine of the soul. Lite the sun in the 
heavens, he is far above the storms and tempests that infest 
and darken and agitate all beneath him. 

Similar remarks apply to alt those peculiarities of temper 
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and propensity, which are seriously calamitous to individnals. 
I8 one the victim of that melancholy that tlu-ows its gloom 
over every bright prospect — is he hurried into calamities tiy 
indecision and levity of spirit— has he that selfisli insensibilily 
that shuts him out from all the sympathies and joys of earthly 
friendships — has he become the victim of dissipation and way- 
ward prodigalily, what other remedy so effectual as to bring 
him under the iniiuenee of virtuous principle ? What lite this 
can fix the inconstant, embolden the timid, strengthen tlie 
weak, reclaim the abandoned, and save the lost — what else can 
correct every infirmity, heal every mental disease, and give 
health and strength and perfection to the soul of man ? 

But the most terrible of all calamities which shake the soul, 
is the fear of an avenging God, We know what thoughtless- 
ness and worldhneas, absorption in business and pleasure, can 
do to blind us to this evil. But we know as well that it cannot 
be wholly avoided by wicked men. Even the hardiest in guilt 
cannot become wholly insensible to these forebodings. Cati- 
line and Nero felt remorse of conscience. The hardiliood of a 
fiend cannot prevent it. There is the impression of a futurity 
on all human spirits. Every one has a conscience. All know 
that they have always and deliberately crossed and thwarted 
the will of another, and that he is no less than an infinite Being ; 
they know, that thus to cross the will of that Being is to 
off'end him, and that they have always done it. They are 
afraid of death because they are afraid of God. They know 
that if there is a jnst retribution to sustain the prerogatives of 
heaven's Sovereign, and unfulfilled penalties to avenge their 
violation, they must fall on them, TTiere ie an emphatic voice 
of remonstrance and warning which they cannot q^uell, and a 
fearful looking for of judgment thoy cannot avoid. What is 
the remedy for these evils, and for those that spring from this 
alienation of the creature from his Creator — from this aversion 
of heart to the Almighty Sovereign of heaven and earth, but 
to return to affection and friendship — what but virtue, religion ? 
I say not here whether God be placable or not. But I ask, 
what other hope have we, or can we have, if not from conform- 
ity to his will ? Suppose him a selfish, even a malignant Being, 
what better can we do than to return to duty; what better, if 
we would secure the friendship of such a Being, than to do his 
will. If he is placable — aye, if too he is infinitely good, then 
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what may we not hope for? The answer is in the feelings of 
an immortal, who has seen and felt his desert of punishment — 
of the vengeance of the Almighty, but is now reposing in the 
bosom of infinite love. 

I might dwell here on the advantages of virtue in every con- 
dition of human life. In youth, what else can so protect from 
every danger and evil, and open such bright prospects for 
future life ? In old age, when decrepitude of body and the 
sinking faculties of the mind seem to open our graves, what 
else shall console us ? Under affliction, how disconsolate were 
human sorrow, with no appeal but to the unfeeling rock that 
crushes us. Friends forsake or betray us — all whom we love 
die— disease assails, which no remedies can reach, — poverty 
sinks us from affluence to want ; death comes — every arm is 
palsied, every countenance is pale in weakness and despair — 
what shall sustain us ? Nothing but virtue — nothing but re- 
ligion — nothing but doing the will of God. The love of God, 
the fixed purpose to do his will, gives hope of his favor. No- 
thing else can convert our very trials into blessings, and give 
the hope of a brighter world. This can change the gloom of 
the dark valley into the twilight of an eternal morning, and 
the dark grave into the gate of heaven. All else is darkness 
witiiout hght, giiilt wiUiout hope, fear, remorse, terror, ruin 
and wretchedness. 

Why then are there, in the providence of God, such clear 
and abundant advantages in the practice of virtue, if it be not 
his design to allnre men to the practice of it ? Wty does he 
thus shut them up to virtue, to reHgion, as their only hope of 
his favor, if not to assure them that in this way they shall 
obtain it. 

(2.) The blessings of hfe, contemplated as the gifts of a 
divine Benefactor, tend by a strong influence, to reclaim men 
to the practice of virtue. It is pliilosophic truth, that "the 
goodness of God leadeth to repentance." Nor is there any 
kind of moral influence so powerfully adapted to this end as 
manifested kindness, which is sure to produce affection in re- 
turn. This influence reaches the last and lowest stages of 
human profligacy; for few are so obdurate as not to feel its 
thrilling efficacy. Nor can I conceive it possible, that an un- 
perverted mind should contemplate this sinful world, in its un- 
worthiness of the favors of its Maker, and also the c 
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and abundant communication of blessings to tboee wbo deserve 
only his displeasure; tbe solicitude witliwbicli be watches, the 
care with wbicb be protects, tbe compafieion witb wbicb be 
relieves, tbe kindness with which he blesses, and not feel a 
mighty and an almost irresistible attraction to do tbe will of 
such a Benefactor. How is it possible that intelligent beings, 
q^ualifled as we are, to read tbe clear intimations of our Maker's 
■will in our constitution and circumstances as moral beings, 
and made as we are, the constant objects of bis more tlian 
patomal care and kindness, can doubt or disregard bis design 
to recover us to obedience and to the enjoyment of bis favor? 
"What child, in similar circumstances, could question the design 
of paternal love ? 

(3.) The natural evils of life justly and soberly estimated be- 
speak the same design, "We no sooner inquire into the end 
which these evils are fitted to accomplish in respect to man, 
than we see that it is to restrain men from vice and restore 
them to virtue. The most striking fact in regard to tbese evils 
is, that to a vast extent they result from tbe wrong state of tbe 
heart and conduct of the life. It is suffering in connection with 
sin, telling us a truth we cannot fail to know, that if wo would 
prevent tbe eff^ect, we umst remove tbe cause ; and far more 
distinctly and more impressively, that as God loves our happi- 
ness he loves also our virtue, and that he will secure tlie one 
only by means of tbe other. So plainly, so forcibly is tliis great 
truth taught in the providence of Grod, tliat every man knows 
and feels it in much the same manner as that, if he would avoid 
tbe sensation of being burned he must keep himself from tbe 
fire. By tbese evils too tbe insufficiency and vanity of earthly 
joys are made obvious in a manner tbe most impressive to the 
wayward mind of man. Lot him take bis lesson from these 
evils, let him take it from tbe suff'orings, the agonies, the last 
breath of a dying man, and who would not realize what the 
world is? In tbe evils of life we are fumiBhed witb abundant 
opportunities for the exercise of all, and especially of tie more 
difficult and nobler virtues. Even in those evils to which we 
are subject through what we call inadvertence or rashness, 
rather tban by the execution of any criminal purpose, we find 
a powerful check to imprudence and temerity, and an impres- 
sive lesson of discretion and care, which may be indispensable 
to our moral well-being. Who can estimate the benefits of 
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■watehMness to moral beings? The necessity of continued oc- 
cupation and labor for our comfortable subsistence is also indi- 
rectlj, and yet in the most important respects subservient to 
our moral interests. Its single influence to remove lis from the 
temptations of sloth, and to deprive us of leisure to contrive 
and perpetrate iniquity, is sufficient to show its salutary effects 
on the conduct of men— to show us that what wc are so apt to 
esteem one of the most intolerable calamities, is one of the 
greatest of heaven's blessings. It can scarcely be pretended, 
that the moral and of course all the real interests of a world in 
which calamities, disease, pain and death possess so benign a 
tendency and yet produce so little good effect, would be im- 
proved by any diminution of these evils ; nor can it well be 
doubted that they evince the design of their author to re- 
strain man from the perversion of his moral nature, and to re- 
store him to virtue and happiness. What would this world be 
without these ? Were there no disappointments, no sufferings, 
no death, how ferocious, how desperate were human selfishness. 
It would be a pandemonium rather than a paradise, over whose 
crimes and woes even God's merey would despair. In a word 
then, in all the evils of human life we discern only the disci- 
pline and the chastisements of a father's hand, and see only 
" the graver countenance of his love," intending our profit by 
making us partakers of his holiness and his favor. 

The present state of man is obviously one of tidal and disci- 
pline, and as snch is fitted and designed to form his character to 
permanent virtue. On this most important topic I have not 
time to dwell. The illustration of it by Bishop Butler in his 
Analogy, (P. I., Chaps. 4 and 5,) to those who will read his 
remarks, super^des the necessity of any attempt on my part 
to exhibit the subject. Not merely the theological student 
and the Christian, hut every man who would understand the 
true nature and design of his existence in this world, should 
read and read often, these chapters of Butler. 

The general doctrine which he establishes is, that the present 
world is a state of moral discipline adapted and designed to 
improve and ultimately to confirm man in virtue and hap- 
piness in a future world. Tliis adaptation he has traced in a 
variety of particulars with such clearness of illustration and 
force of argument, that the reality of it cannot be doubted by 
any candid mind. He has not indeed applied this ffreat fact to 
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this particiilar purpose, but the fact being admitted, wbo can 
doubt its application ? If it be obvious and undeniable, that the 
constitution of man and the entire course of God's providential 
dispensations toward him are fitted to reclaim him from sin 
and to improve and confirm him in yirtue and happiness, I ask 
whence such adaptation, if God does not design to accomplish 
this end. It is to no purpose to say that in respect to the 
greater part of men this design is not accomplished. The light 
of nature leaves the future particular results of the present 
state in many respects unknown and indeterminate. Proba- 
tion,and with it this course of moral discipline, may also be con- 
tinued under even more favorable auspices, till the end shall 
be accompHshed in manner and degree worthy of the attri- 
butes of its Author. Admit however the fact to be as sup- 
posed, it must be traced to the voluntary perversion of the 
design of God on the part of men, and the perversion of a 
design is decisive of its reality. 

(5.) Tlie happiness of mankind, to a great extent — I may 
even say their perfect happiness — is placed in their own power. 
Immeasurably the greatest portion of the miseries of human 
life arc the result of sin and moral imperfection. Suppose that 
all men were perfectly conformed to the nde of benevolent 
action, how would this dismal world, as we are often prone to 
esteem it, and darkened and afflicted as it is by sin and its woes, 
be cheered and brightened I Let all unkindness between man 
and man cease; let envy and malice, fraud, cruelty, contention, 
covetousuess, pride, ambition and sensuality come to an end ; 
let these be followed by perfect benevolence, under aU its 
forms of meekness, humility, contentment, self-denial, upright- 
ness, confidence, sympathy, a universal eourteousness and cor- 
diality; let benevolence go forth iu an uninterrupted train of 
deeds of beneficence, and Hberality pour abroad its gifts, and 
let gratitude and love reign pure and unruffled in every heart, 
and these be attended with submission, trust and joy, with the 
other delightful emotions of piety, and how trivial would be 
every possible evU — how would this world of sorrow cease to 
groan, and be transformed into a primeval Eden I How would 
aU nature smile in beauty and pour forth its bounties to bless, 
and the sunshine of every heart welcome a present God, and 
tell us of a paradise regained 1 Does such a fact, in respect to 
this world of his creatures, bespeak no design of their ly^aker i 
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Can an individual doubt, in respect to the part which God de- 
sires that he should act ! Can such a weight of motive as arises 
from this amount of good to each and to all, from the obvious 
practieabQity of its attainment as placed in tlieir power, be 
furnished without being designed to move such beings to act 
accordingly ? The question admits of but one answer, and this 
too plain to be stated. The whole world feels this influence. 
With it there is a sense of duty and of obligation, which presses 
hard and almost irresistibly on the human conscience, to em- 
bark in this enterprise of blessing the world ; and there is a 
sense of guilt and self-condemnation which fastens on the soul, 
and compels those who live only to defeat this design of their 
Haker, to carry a wounded spirit with them through all their 
pilgrimage. "Who can reflect on these things as the result of 
God's providential dispensations, without regarding them aa 
the ceaseless efforts ofrhis grace to recover man to virtue and 
to happiness? 

There is another fact, which has too important a relation to 
this part of the argument to be left unnoticed; one which gives 
a peculiar grandeur and glory to a moral agent— that such is 
the nature of a moral being, that perfection in character is per- 
fection in blessedness. Moral agency involves, in its very 
nature, the power so to occupy the mind and bless the moral 
being with the right object of affection, that any loss of good, 
and any pain or suifering which are possible in the case, shall 
be accounted almost as notliing. (I might say, and maintain 
the position, that it would be in the power of a moral being, if 
morally perfect, to avoid all suffering, even from omnipotence 
— at least from every created cause. I have no doubt of this 
fact, as one given in the true philosophy of the mind.) But I 
present the position with the slight qualification, aknost miireVy 
to amoid suff&rmg. 

This may be illustrated in many forme, and in the commonest 
things. How frequently then, when thouglit and sensibility 
are wholly given to some object of absorbing interest, do we 
receive bodily injury without feeling or knowing the fact ? 
Every thing is relative, not only in thought but in feeling. How 
unworthy in a CroBsus to grieve for the loss of a farthing 1 
Archimedes was so absorbed in the solution of his problem, that 
he lost his life in the sacking of the city, without being aware 
of his danger. Soldiers, wounded and bleeding in battle, have 
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fought on, insensible of their wounds, till they -were falling in 
death. Patd, in his own language, "suffered the loss of all 
things, and counted them but dung, that he might win 
Christ;" and considered himself "as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things." Martyrs, on the rack and in the 
flre, have triumphed, with hymns of praise on tlieir lips and 
heaven in their hearts. The nature of mind explains all this. 
"When then the object that engrosses the mind of a moral 
being is God — as he is, his designs, the end, the results at 
which he aims and which he will aceomphah — when the 
heart, the whole soul of a moral being, is fixed as it may be 
on such an object, and so becomes "filled with all the fullness 
of God," why should it be thought strange that the tortures of 
the rack and the fire should leave the perfect blessedness of 
the mind unimpaired? Such is undeniably the nature of a 
moral being. By perfection in character he secures perfection 
in happiness, and becomes incapable of misery I Evil, suffer- 
ing is possible to man only through his moral imperfection. 

I am not saying that perfect holiness will ever exist in this 
world ; experience and observation forbid us to expect it. But I 
have called your attention to the fact now stated, that I might 
ask, what is the design of God, in giving existence to moral 
beings ! Has he not placed their happiness in their power- 
happiness without alloy, absolute and perfect? And what is, 
what can be his design, but to induce man to attain it ; what 
but to persuade him to do the will and enjoy the friendship 
of his Creator ? 

(6.) I only add in support of this conclusion, that if there is no 
forgiveness with God, and if the proof is decisive that tliere is 
none, then all this course of effort to reclaim to obedience 
must of necessity be vain and worse than in vain. Under the 
conviction that there is no forgiveness with God, the world 
would become desperate iu rebellion. That God then by the 
entire course of providence should thus aim to restore man to 
virtue, and yet authorize and even render unavoidable a con- 
viction which must render all his efforts to reclaim abortive, is 
incredible. The providential dispensations of God then author- 
ize and require the conclusion that there is forgiveness for the 
guilty. Indeed in view of what has been said, I ask is there in 
the entire providence of God any thing in the least degree in- 
consistent wjjh this great design of his grace — is there any 
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want of adaptation in the means adopted for its aceomplish- 
ment; can any course of providential dispensation be conceived 
more decisively expr^sive of a design to restore a lost world to 
duty and to happiness. 

I now recur to what I claim to have proved, that God is ad- 
ministering his moral government on the principles of exact 
equity. In view of this fact we are brought to the unavoidable 
conclusion, that he will in a future world unfold these principles 
either in exact retribiition or through an atonement. The former 
is indeed far more probable, than that he has abandoned the 
principles of eternal justice in Ms moral government. At the 
same time that man's present state is simply that of respite 
from deserved punishment under a merely legal dispensation, 
must be regarded as highly, even altogether incredible, when 
compared with the supposition of a gracious economy. In 
view then of the equity of God's administration, and all those 
influences to restore man to virtue, and those intimations of 
forgiveness so conspicuous in this course of his providence, the 
only conclusion is that God is administering his moral govern- 
ment through an atonement, or under a gracious economy. 

One remark in conclusion. You see that if you ever become 
the objects of God's favor, you must do so on the same ground 
and on the same conditions which Christianity reveals and pre- 
scribes. Without an atonement for your sins, like that which 
Christianity reveals, there is no hope that you can be forgiven; 
without repentance for sin, the renunciation of it by doing the 
will of God, and a cheerful unqualified trust in his pardoning 
mercy, there is no true happiness for you here or hereafter. 

Come then and act up to the dictates of right reason. If you 
have not proof that Christianity is from God, you have proof 
that with Giod there is forgiveness for the penitent sinner, and 
for none but him, Tliere is, there can be no religion for you 
but one whose basis is an atonement for sin — a religion which 
involves a penitent and a contrite heart which hopes for mercy 
from God as the righteous avenger of sin. Act up then to the 
dictates of your sober judgment— conform the dictates of con- 
science to the will of tlie Being who made you, who in all hie 
providence either smiles to invite you to hie friendship, or 
frowns only to deter you from the guilt and the ruin of sin. 
Embrace that religion by which the infinite God, your Haker, 
your Bedeemer would bless, and without which he will curse 
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you forever — that religion which is the perfection of your na- 
ture, the end of your existence. If truth is better than false- 
hood, if happiness is more desirahle than misery, if God as your 
friend is better than God as your enemy, if to meet him as your 
Saviour is better than to meet him as the avenger of sin, if to 
go to his judgment-seat fearless and triumphant is better than 
to go there in despairing terror, if heaven is better than hell, 
choose this hour with a penitent, humble and steadfast heart, 
the service of a redeeming God. 
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continued. Tlz.— God sdmlaisters 



Lj the preceding lecture, I entered on the proof of the prop- 
osition, that God is administering an editable moral govern- 
ment over men under an atonement. 

I now resume the same subject, and, with some recapitulation 
of principles and arguments adduced in former lectures, shall 
attempt to prove the same thing, hy showing— 

In the third plaec, that the only admissible suppositions are, 
that God is administering his moral government over men 
either in the way of exact retribution, or through an atone- 
ment ; and that as the former supposition is wholly inadmis- 
sible, it follows that he is administering it under an atonement, 
I propose to show — 

First, Tliat God is administering his moral government over 
men either in the way of exact retribution or under an atone- 
ment; and 

Secondly, That he is administering it not in the former, but 
in the latt«r mode, or under an atonement. 

First. God is administering his moral government over men 
cither in the one or the other of these modes of administration. 
If he is not, it must be that it is either through want of power, 
or fln-ough an unkind or malignant intention toward individual 
subjects, or through that excessive lenity which sacrifices the 
general good to individual happiness. 

It is not through want ofpffwer. On this point no argument, 
in view of the omnipotence of God, can be necessary. 

It is not through vnalignant intention ; i. e.j not with the de- 
sign of inflicting punishment hereafter with undue severity, or of 
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treating his subjects worse than they deserve. This supposition 
would be wholly gratuitous, since tlicre is not a pretense tliat 
in the whole course of his providence there is the least viola- 
tion of individual rights N'or would it be merely gratuitous, 
but against strong evidtnce ti the contrary. Every thing that 
can bear on the yuestion, in the divine administration, is decis- 
ive of benevolence to man ; al! that can be alleged with the 
least plausibility, against the exact equity of his government, 
being the fact that he treats his subjects better than they 
deserve— a fact surely very remote from authorizing even a 
conjecture that he will treat them hereafter more severely. 
Besides, malignity itself, though thei manifestation of it might 
subvert rightfvl authority, cannot violate the principles of 
equity, in treating the rebellious subjects of God (and such are 
all men) worse tlian they deserve, for they all deserve evil. 
God then cannot be supposed to depart from the principles of 
exact equity in bis moral administration, through malignant 
intention toward individual subjects. 

Again; nor can he be supposed to do this through excessive 
lenity. This, in the form in which it is often presented, is the 
most plausible of the suppositions which are now to bo ex- 
ploded, and derives its plausibility wholly from tlie name given 
it. It is called benevolence, and thus held up to our admira- 
tion as the sum and perfection of moral excellence and beauty. 
And what is more calamitous to the cause of truth, the defend- 
ers of the equity of God's government have often conceded, 
that benevolence is the proper name of the thing intended ; 
denying that the divine moral perfection is comprised in this 
attribute, even when an apostle has said that " God is love," 
and maintaining, that justice in God, instead of being only a 
modification or specific form of benevolence, is another and 
distinct attribute, dictating and demanding what benevolence 
forbids.* 

Let U8 then form some definite conceptions on this most 
momentous of all questions — wh/it is henevolenoe in Godf At 
least let ns distinguish it from what it is not, and from what 
often bears its desecrated name.f What then is ienevolm,ce in 
Godf 

• Dr. Chalmers' Bridobwiteb Treatise. 

f I am not here deciding that God is benevolent, bat only reaaoaing ec cimcessis; 
i. e., on the aSBumptloa of tlie infidel, that God is beuovolont. 
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Is any tiling wliich does not disapprove and abhor sin as tlio 
Bupreme evil, and which will not show even the highest disap- 
probation of it ? In opposition to this, we are told that such 
is not the benevolence of God, and that instead of viewing him 
ui the character of a just and righteous Sovereign, we are to 
regard him in no other relation than that of a benignant, ten- 
der parent, who so dehghts in the happiness of his family, that 
to promote it he will sacrifice all that can be called law, jus- 
tice and equity. 

"We here come to the stronghold of Infidelity. Let us then 
ascertain the precise question to be decided. It is not whether 
God, as a benevolent Being, delights in the happiness of hia 
moral creation, and desires to promote it in tlie only way in 
which it can be secured. But can he accomplish that end 
without the influence of an equitable moral government; in 
other words, can God he lenevdent wUhout leing Just f 

What then w ienevolence in God f And whM is Jusiioe in 
God? Benevolence in God is a disposition to secure the high- 
est happiness, and to prevent all misery. Of course it must 
disapprove, hate, and abhor that which necessarily destroys 
the highest happiness and tends to produce all misery. But 
such is the nature and tendency of sin. What then is justice 
in Godf It is simply one specific form or modification of 
benevolence; i. e., in respect to sin, it is benevolence, and no- 
thing but benevolence, disapproving, abhorring, and determin- 
ing to punish sin in the subjects of his government, as that 
which undermines his autliority, and tends to destroy the high- 
est happiness, and to produce all evil. God then, as a benevo- 
lent being, must feel the highest disapprobation and abhorrence 
of sui. In proportion as he loves happiness and hates misery, 
he must abhor sin, as that which destroys the one and produces 
the otlier. To suppose a benevolent God then, who is not also 
a just God, is to suppose a benevolent God who is not benevo- 
lent, 

Nor is this all. God as the governor of moral bein^ must 
show by his acts that he thus disapproves of and hates sin. He 
must come before his kingdom with the demonstration of his 
benevolence in the form of justice, either by a retribution or 
some equivalent manifestation of his supreme abhorrence of this 
evil. Words without actions in such a case are no proof in a 
question of character. In a moral kingdom all results in hap- 
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piness and misery depend on the moral conduct of ite subjects, 
and tliat depends on the influences under which they act. Of all 
these there is one -which is absolutely essential ; viz., that of tho 
moral governor's supreme approbation of right and supreme dis- 
approbation of every wrong moral action on their part. This is 
the only influence by which as a moral governor, he can move 
them. Motives as consisting simply in natural good and evil, 
whether furnished by the perceived nature and tendencies of 
action, or through the medium of promised good and threat- 
ened evil, are not the influence of moral government. This in- 
fluence arises only from the perfect character of the governor, 
as manifested in liis supreme approbation of right and supreme 
disapprobation of wrong moral action. If he has these feelings 
then he will manifest them by his acts. To suppose otherwise, 
is to suppose him not to use the most perfect means for the 
most perfect end ; to give no evidence of his real character and 
of his right to govern — no proof that he is not the friend and 
patron of iniquity, none that he is entitled to the confidence or 
submission of his subjects. Nay more, it is to suppose him 
to give decisive proof to the contrary ; for in such a case, if he 
had the feelings of supreme approbation of right and supreme 
disapprobation of wrong action he would manifest them. The 
good of hie bmgdom demands it. Benevolence dictates and 
imperiously requires it, as tlie nece^ary means of the best end. 
If then he does not manifest these feelings, the proof is deci- 
sive against their existence, and of course that he is not worthy 
of the confidence and submission of his subjects, and not enti- 
tled to the throne. 

"Were the whole moral imiverse a heaven of joy and rap- 
ture, what security for its continuance even for an hour? 

And why under the government of a selfish deity, will not 
all good and all hope terminate at any moment in tlie agonies 
and woes of sin? What sort of obedience to God would that 
be, seetired by such influences, when there is no ground of con- 
fidence, respect or love furnished in his character? And what 
such ground could there be in the character of a Giod whose so- 
called benevolence dispenses with all justice and all equity, 
which does not supremely abhor, hut actually patronizes and 
befriends, protects and rewards iniquity? Than that sort of 
benevolence, there is nothing worse *n point of principle in 
Satan himself. Adorn it with what tender names you will, 
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of parental love and kindness, you would actually c 
in an earthly parent or a civil magistrate, and it ought to te 
and would be despised in God himself ty all his inteUigent 
creation. It sinks all tiat is venerable and awful in heaven's 
sovereign as a God of benevolence, guarding the general good 
of his kingdom at the sacrifice of individual good, not into that 
which is lovely ,but into that which is contemptible. Such is 
the God whom InfldeKty worships, cheating itself with names 
and words, while in the incense it offers to a fancied deity,it 
despises the object of its own adoration. Nay, rather it for- 
gets that the real object of its homage is and must he in prin- 
ciple, a being of absolute selfishness or infinite malignity. I 
only ask, is it possible, is it conceivable, that a benevolbmt 
IS MOT ALSO A JUST GoD ? Can there be a benevolent God 
who does not supremely abhor and who will not show that 
he abhors the worst thing in the universe ? Can a perfectly 
benevolent God be supposed to depart from the principles of 
eternal righteousness! Will he despoil his high and iaviolable 
sanctuary of all its sacredness — bis dominion of all its majesty! 
Will he yield to that excessive lenity or indulgent tenderness 
which wiU darken aU his glories— will he by this most fearful 
act of infinite malignity fill his moral creation with terror and 
dismay ? 

Let US now briefly appeal to the providence of God. Here 
let it be remembered, that God must be supposed either to be 
strictly just as a moral govemor,or to be so concerned for the 
happiness of individual subjects, that he consents for their sake 
to saerifice the equity of his moral government, and with it the 
highest happiness of his moral kingdom. Do then the dispen- 
sations of his providence authorize us to ascribe to hiin, even in 
conjecture, the latter character ! Why — ^if he relinquishes the 
character of a righteous moral governor for that of an in- 
dulgent parent — does he give such clear and decisive indica- 
tions of his supreme approbation of virtue and disapprobation 
of viee? Why does he render it the most manifest of all truths, 
that there is no way in which man can secure his own perfect 
happiness, or be safe against perfect misery, except by the prac- 
tice of virtue ? Why has he created beings whose very nature 
and condition on the least reflection, bring before the mind the 
everlasting distinction between right and wrong moral action, 
and constrain thorn to feel that by the latter they are defeating 
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the high end of their own creation, and doing the most palpa- 
ble violence to the will of an infinite Creator ? Why if reluct- 
ant to make man ultimately as mieerable as strict eqmty de- 
mands — why if thus indifferent to the rights of the public, is 
there no instance of individual, or at least of public injustice? 
Why, if God is all tenderness, does he so distinctly express his 
displeasure toward iniquity iu the various ways of his provi- 
dence, and actually produce such fearful forebodings of a com- 
ing retribution ,t]iat the heart of every man trembles while going 
on in iniquity — that every man is afraid of death because he is 
to meet God? Why is it that no error, artifice or system of 
opinions has ever been devised, adequate to quell the dread and 
the disturbance which tlie wicked feel when they think of the 
Sovereign of heaven? Why is it thatUniversalism, Infidelity, 
Atheism have so often cried for his mercy when summoned 
by death into his presence? 

Advert to another class of evils ; I mean those whicb God 
brings on men, not as the natural consequence of crime, but in 
the exercise of his high and irresponsible sovereignty, such aa 
those which result from disease and pestilence. Is there not 
a cause? Who can suppose that they are brought on moral 
beings without reference to their character ? Who that knows 
that he is a sinner, a rebel against God, can feel these evils in his 
own person without the reflection, if not that he deserves tbem, 
at least that God is not too good to inflict the extremest evils on 
his creatures ? What is their design but to tell us of a degree 
of displeasure, which confines not its expressions in evil to the 
direct natural results of wrong doing, and that he has still 
other and more fearful treasures of wrath for t]ie workers of 
iniquity? What if all the suflerings and death which have 
been endured on the face of this earth since its creation, could 
be arrayed beforp the eye in present and distinct vision ? What 
if all the soitows and pain8,and sighs and tears, and all the dis- 
tress by sickness, pestilence, famine, earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
wm:8, the rack, the gibbet, and the fire — what if all the weep- 
ing widows and orphans, all the lamentation and mourning 
of parents and children, of husbands, wives, brothers, sisters — 
what if all the massacres, the shrieks, agonies and groans of 
the dying — the seas of human blood and the mountains of 
hmnan corpses — what if these scenes of woe and horror which 
have been witnessed on earth could be brought before us, and 
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all be acted and felt over again as a present reality under our 
direct inspection. How should we be overwhelmed, and what 
should we think of that God who made and governs such a 
world as this? With such a spectacle of terror before us, 
fibould we reflect on nothing but his tenderness, and with our 
consciousness of guilt expect nothing but favora from his 
hands? What does the history of this world disclose, if not 
visible marks and traces of the vengeance of God upon it, in 
every age and every hour ! And do these bespeak mere in- 
dulgence? Surely whatever other weakness or inconsistency 
may be ascribed to God, nothing is more inconsistent with the 
whole coarse of his providential dealings with men, than the 
weakness or inconsistency of excessive lenity. On whatever 
other basis man may rest his hopes of God's favor, that of mere 
tenderness, it would seem, must be the last. The entire history 
of his providence fiu-nishes not an instance of kindness at the 
expense of justice, but discloses to all who read the record, a 
severity of dispensation which proclaims that a sovereign law- 
giver and a righteous judge is on the throne of the universe. 
We doj we must see a God frovming at sin. And if amid these 
frowns we also witness the smiles of mercy, still they are too 
dark and awful to authorize the hope of his favor through the 
mere relentings of tenderness. 

We are then brought to the conclusion, that God is administer- 
ing an ec[uitable moral government over men, either according 
to the principles of exact retribution or through an atonement. 
In other words, God will show his supreme disapprobation of 
sin, either by inflicting unmingled and endless misery on a 
world of transgressors, or by some other expedient which shall 
equally manifest such disapprobation. 

Solemn and tremendous as is this alternative, it is and must 
be real ; and from it there is no escape, according to any prin- 
ciples of correct reasoning. Tlie benevolence of God, if we 
assume it aa the infidel does — his providence, in all its facta 
and principles — every consideration that bears on the subject, 
conducts to our conclusion; while no fact, no principle, fur- 
nishes the least opposing evidence. Deny our conclusion, and. 
you deny the perfect justice of God ; deny his justice, and you 
must deny his benevolence. Admit then, that he is a God of 
absolute selfishness, of infinite malignity, or admit his benevo- 
lence, and with it his supreme abhorrence of sin, and the mani- 
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feetation of tliat abliorrenec, either in an exact retribution here- 
after or through an atonement. 

This brings us to the question, m which of these only possiUe 
or conceivable modes, is God admimstering his moral govertb- 
inent ov&r this svnfvl world f This leads me to say, 

Secondly, That he is administering it, not in the former 
mode, but under an atonement. 

This position is fully sustained by two facts and a principle. 
The facts are these : the first, thai, Ood is admirdstering <m 
egmtable moral government over men; the second, thtU the eiv- 
tk-e course of his providence hespeaJes his design to restore m/tn 
to duty and to favor. The principle is, that the perfect equity 
or Justwe of a maral governor, eon be reconciled toith meroy to 
tra/nsgressors only through an atonement. 

In respect to the first of these facts, we have seen that Giod 
administers a moral government over men; that he does it 
through the medium of the best law ; and (Jiat thia fact, un- 
counteracted by any opposing evidence, is decisive proof of the 
perfect equity of his administration ; that instead of furnishing 
any opposing evidence, the entire course of his providence shows 
him, as it were, most scrupulously avoiding every shadow of 
injustice — discloses the true tendency of obedience to hie will, 
to bless, and of disobedience, to ruin the soul of man forever, 
and exhibits him in that severity of dispensation which com- 
ports only with the majesty of a sovereign lawgiver and right- 
eous judge. We have seen that he has destined the subjects 
of his government to a future state of being, thus furniahing 
an opportunity for the perfect display of the equity of hie 
administration; while the manner in which he removes them 
to that world tells of such a result, in the most fearful forebod- 
ings of every departing spirit ; and that whether we assume 
and reason from his benevolence or from the facts of his provi- 
dence, no other supposition can for a moment be admitted, than 
that of the perfect equity of his government. Shut up then 
to this conclusion on the one hand, we see at the same time on 
the other, the most satisfactory indications of his benignant 
design to restore man to duty and favor. The same course of 
providential dispensations, along with the lessons it gives of 
the equity of his administration, shows not less clearly the les- 
sons of his mercy to the penitent transgressor. Every thing, as 
we have seen, entirely harmoniaes with such an economy, and 
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is fitted and adapted to the end of bringing man tack to his 
dnty and the friendship of his Maker ; every motive which 
can reach and move a rational, voluntary being, whetlier de- 
rived from his present or future well-being ; every thing in the 
form of manifested kindness and good-will on the part of a 
divine Benefactor; every thing in the form of paternal chas- 
tisement, in the nature and condition of man, adapted and 
designed to form his character to permanent virtue; his happi- 
ness placed so completely in his own power as a moral being— 
every thing to invite to obedience, and to awe from transgres- 
sion, which is conceivable in such a system ; while all these 
adaptations, infiuenccs, efforts to reclaim, must be worse than 
in vain — ^must evince even malignity of intention on the part 
of the Creator, if he has no design to forgive and to save. 

With these things in view, let ns now advert to the^prmci^le, 
viz., that the p&rfeot Jusldce of God, as a moral goverrwr, cam, 
be reconciled with inerey to tra/nsgressors <mly thrmigh an atone- 
ment. This is tho impossibility, already sufficiently illustrated, 
fiat God should be either benevolent or just, without manifest- 
ing his supreme abhorrence of sin. I need not say, that it were 
easy for infinite wisdom to devise, and infinite power to exe- 
cute, a plan by which such a manifestation shall be made, in 
the pardon of transgressors. Here then let us judge, whether 
God has not adopted some plan by which the principles of 
eternal justice are consistent with favor to a revolted world. 
What else can be true, or even supposed possible, but that he 
is administering a perfectly equitable system of moral govern- 
ment over men under an economy of grace? 

I say not here what will be the actual results of this economy 
in a future world. All that the light of nature can give on 
this point is at most, the general conclusion, that these results 
will be such as will accord with that benignity of design so 
conspicuous in his providential dealings. Tlie great fact itself 
however, appe^^, to my own mind, to be shown by all the 
evidence of which the nature of the case admits. If it be pos- 
sible to manifest to rational beings the adoption of soch a sys- 
tem without a revelation, i. e., by merely providential dispen- 
sations, I see not why the evidence actually furnished of a jcst 
God and a Saviour, does not demand the moat unhesitating 
belief. 

To concluda If these things are so, we see on what ground 
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Infidelity iimst stand. The infidel muBt believe either in a 
malignant Deity, or in a future exact retribution of this sinful 
world, or in the great cardinal fact of Christianity, viz., that 
th&re is an atommsntfor sin. Let tis look at this. If the infi- 
del denies a full, just and exact retribution of this sinful world, 
and also an atonement for sin, then he is shut up to the admis- 
sion of a selfish, malignant Deity. He may call him ienevolent ^' 
but it is a name without the reality. Such a God is not be- 
nevolent, for he is not just. He is unjust. He is regardless, 
reckless of the greatest happiness of his moral creation— unjust 
to his kingdom — -malignant. 

Again ; if now the infidel still denies an atonement for sin, 
and admits the benevolence of God, then he is shut up to the 
admission of a full and exact retribution of this sinful world in 
utter and endless misery. On his own premises there is no 
escape. If any thing is true in moral reasoning, it is this: that 
a benevolent God, as a moral governor, and thus the guardian 
of his kingdom, must feel and must express an abhorrence of 
the supreme evil of sin, and must make that expression either 
by a full and exact retribution or in some other way; i. e., 
through an atonement. The infidel denies an atonement. The 
eonsecLuence is inevitable. Every subject of God's moral gov- 
ernment is a transgressor, and doomed, without hope, to utter 
and endless misery. Does he say, this is in itself incredible, 
impossible? I reply, it is neither. The destruction of such a 
world as this for its rehelhon against God, may he less, in com- 
parison with his universal kingdom, than the penalties which 
every benevolent parent infiiets on his children compared with 
the end of their infliction ; it may he, as I have said, an infini- 
tesimal compared with unlimited vastn^s. The infidel then, 
on his present premises, is compelled to admit, that every 
human being is doomed to everlasting destruction. And if he 
will adopt such premises, let him abide the conclusion. lie 
professes to reason. Let him see that he adopts premises that 
throw the midnight of despair over a guilty world ; premises, 
which give only " a certain fearful looking-for of judgment 
and fiery indignation." 

Again; if tlie infidel denies that such a retribution awaits 
this sinful world, and still maintains that God is benevolent, 
then, as a rational man, he must admit an atonement, even 
that of Christianity. K God is benevolent, he is also just ; and 
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if liis justice is not manifested and vindicated by a future just 
retribution, then it must be by an atonement. But will any 
rational man admit an atonement and reject tliat which Chris- 
tianity reveals? Let him ask, how — by what other means or 
expedient— can a sin-avenging God become merciful to trans- 
gressors of his law i How can he make a manifestation of his 
abhorrence of sin equal to that of turning a rebellious world 
into hell ? How can the throne of eternal justice be upheld in 
all its strength and glory, and the defied penalties of sin be 
averted from the guilty ? Here,, all is mystery and utter dark- 
ness. Before this problem, the intellect of man retires baffled, 
and confounded. No answer can be given; no conception can 
be formed. Christianity — Christianity alone, gives the solution. 
Christianity alone reveals a trinne God, and shows us his throne 
upheld by the man that is also the eternal Logos, and a guilty 
world redeemed. Christianity thus solves the problem which 
God alone can solve. Christianity, on this most momentous 
of all subjects, and with this sufficient proof of its divine ori- 
gin, removes all rational doubt, satisfies ail rational inquiry, 
and gives all rational assurance. If there is an atonement for 
sin, then we safely affirm, it is and must be that which Chris- 
tianity describes. It is the only adequate atonement conceiva- 
ble by the human mind. It is this alone which can still the 
agitations of conscious guilt, and bring relief to the laboring 
heart of sinful man. In its very nature and perfection, it bears 
the impress of God as its author. And can man, reasoning 
from his necessities as a sinner against a just and holy God, 
and admitting the fact of an atonement for sin, deny the atone- 
ment of Christianity? No man has done— no man ever will 
do it. The only alternative here is, either no atonement, or the 
great atonement of the son of God. 

You see then what ground the iniidel — every man that rea- 
sons from any possible premises in the case, must take. He 
must either deny the benevolence of God, — i. e., believe in a 
fielfish, malignant deity, or in a benevolent God, with a future 
just retribution of this sinful world ; or he must receive Chris- 
tianity, with its great atoning sacrifice. 

And now, what are the facts S The infidel rejects all atone- 
ment for sin. He rejects the doctrine of a future retribution, 
and, of course, actually lands in the belief of a selfish, mahgnant 
deity! I know indeed, that the words will- not suit him; that 
12* 18 
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he calls Qod tenevolent, and loves to dwell on the goodness, 
and the kindncee, and the tenderness of the Creator toward his 
creatures, as if lie could cause an infringement on the Godhead 
by mere words, or eompliment it with tender epithets out of 
ite own divinity, and so make a benevolent, an unjust God. 
Such is however the fact, in his own conceptions. He con- 
ceives of a God who will saerifice the majesty of law, the glory 
of Ms moral dominion, and the happiness of his moral creation, 
in tendemees to rebels; a God, who stands before his intelh- 
gent universe the friend and patron of iniquity. This is the 
real, the only conception which he can form. It is no exag- 
geration, no caricature; it is given in his avowed creed of a 
heTievolemt Ood who is not just. In the sincerity of my heart 
then I say it ; and if the infidel would reflect on his own con- 
ception, he would sec that the real object of his homage, 
instead of a perfect God, is a perfect demon. Man, sinful, 
immortal man, has nothing better to confide in, than the tender 
mercies of an infinite fiend ! 

And now permit me to add ; Christianity is false or Chris- 
tianity is true. If false, then you most either believe in a self- 
ish malignant deity, and consent to dwell forever amid the 
darkness and terrors of his fearful dominion, or you must be- 
heve in God's benevolence and,abide the more fearful doom of 
Ilia just and eternal indignation. If Christianity is true — I had 
almost said, if it can be true — -if there is but a slight probability 
of its truth — ^if it reveals what the intellect of man could never 
have conceived— tells us of an adequate and perfect atonement 
for sin under the government of a holy and just God ; and prof- 
fers pardon and life where otherwise all is hopeless guilt and 
death for eternity ; if it thuB harmonizes with, illustrates, unfolds, 
confirms the clearest intimations of his providence — then what 
is Christianity, and wJiat islnfidehty? Christianity with only 
these characteristics comes as a messenger from God with God's 
credentials. It conducts us into the very sanctuary of his glories, 
where justice reigns and merey triumphs in still brighter splen- 
dor. In this holy of holies it points us to the great and perfect 
sacriflce for this world's redemption, and shows us without a 
vail of mystery, A just God and yet a Savioce. Infidelity sneers 
and prefers a malignant deity. The infidel rejects the message, 
denies the proof, despises the sacrifice, and seals his own dam- 
nation. "Who that has reason and will use it, will reject 
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Chriatianity for the darkness, the terrors of Infidelity ? "Who 
that has reason, ■will reject Christianity, with its consolations 
in time, its prospects for eternity, its deliverance from sin and 
hell, its regions of immortality and joy — its Grod — its Saviour? 
The gospel — the gospel — how unquestionable— how i 
announcement of its own character — "gl 
joy to all people !" 
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Third leflilinj ptoposltLoD ; God goTerns wllli rijlitfnl antkoritj-.— This proved by hfa benero- 
lenw.— Different oplnlona In reaped to tbe method gf proving his benevoleoee.— If it cannot be 
proved by tbe light uf luture, it caDnol he proved st aiL— The Sctiptures assert and asenme that 
this benevolence Is manifest by the lighl of nstDre. 

To establish the leading proposition before ua; viz., that 
God is ctdfrnni^teri/n^ a ^vfect moral government over men, it 
is necessary, as we have already said, to prove the equity 
of his administration and also his rightful authority. The 
former I have already attempted. To prove the latter, it ia 
necessary to show his competence and also his disposition 
to govern in the hest manner. His oornpetenee is proved by 
showing that he is a being of infinite knowledge and power, 
His disposition to govern in the best manner, which involves 
also his perfect or infinite benevolence, now claims our con- 
sideration. 

Whether Grod ia a being of perfect benevolence, is seen at 
once to be one of the most momentous of all the inquiries which 
can engage the human mind. It is not difficult for men to be- 
lieve in what they may regard as the goodness of God, under 
an entirely false conception of its nature ; nor is it uncommon 
that men believe it, even with some jnst views of what it is, 
without ever having seen or heard or formed an argument by 
which it can be proved. I need not say of what high concern 
it is to ue, not only that we have a right apprehension of the 
nature of God's goodness, but tliat our faith in its unchange- 
able reality rest on evidence which can he weakened by no 
sophistry, and which can he shaken by no skepticism. We 
have seen how prone the human mind is to form fundamen- 
tally fiJse views of the nature of God's goodness, and to hazard 
all the interests of its immortal being on its own vain imagina- 
B of ite fancy. 
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I must be allowed to say, that I have not laet with any proof 
of this divine attribute, or any argument from reason in sup- 
port of it, which would stand the test of a close logical scrutiny. 
Nor can it be pretended that there is such an argument fully 
drawn out and formally maintained in the Scriptures. Am I 
then asked, whether I suppose that the faith in God's moral 
perfection, of the pious, of those in humble life as well as of 
the great, the wise, and the learned, has had no sufficient 
basis or warrant ? That is another question, and one to be an- 
swered with a decided negative. It is one thing for the mind 
to perceive proof or evidence, or even to go through, a proce^ 
of reasoning which fully sustains a conclusion, and another to 
state that process; and especially ao to state it, that it shall be 
exposed to no objections which that mind cannot answer. As 
the knowledge of what a man is, what a tree ie, what govern- 
ment is, what law is, wliat virtue is, is different from that 
which enables one to state with exact precision what he knows, 
80 for the minds of men universally, to apprehend the evidence 
of God's goodness in such a manner as to authorize and de- 
mand their faith, and to be a just groimd of condemnation 
if they disbelieve, is a very different thing from being able to 
present in formal statement, all the premises and principles on 
which a just conclusion depends, with such logical precision, 
that the argument when stated, shall be unanswerable. How 
much false reasoning has been used by great and good men 
in support of truth! How many just conclusions have been 
adopted and acted upon, even witli reason, for which men 
can give no reason I 

The difficulties which have been supposed to embarrass the 
great question now before us, have led some minds of singular 
acuteness and power to conclude, that there is no proof from 
any source, or from all sources combined, that God is good. 
Some have maintained, that the benevolence of God can be 
proved, both from the light of nature and from revelation, as 
separate and independent grounds of argument; others, that if 
proved at all, the argument must be derived chiefly ; others, 
that it must be derived wholly from revelation ; and others 
still, that a conclusive argument can be derived exclusively 
from the light of nature, and that otherwise the divine benev- 
olence cannot be proved at all. 

It has been a question with some, whether it be of any impor- 
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tance that the two sources of proof be separated from each other. 
That they should frequently be combined, especially in popular 
exhibitioiia of the subject, I believe ; that having evinced the be- 
nevolence of God, by satisfactory proof from the light of nature, 
we can and may augment it by appealing to revelation, I see no 
reason to doubt. At the same time,I am convinced that we must 
find satisfactory proof of the benevolence of God from the light 
of nature, before we can appeal with the least propriety or force 
to revelation; and that of course the light of nature must be 
resorted to, as furnishing a separate and independent ground 
of argument. K this be not done, then we must come to the 
revelation of God without proof of his moral perfection, either 
assuming his veracity, which is only one form of his benev- 
olence, and therefore involves the very thing to be proved, 
without which we are forbidden by the laws of evidence to 
believe his declarations. The bearing of these considerations 
upon heathenism, and deism or infidelity, are sufficiently ob- 
vious to show the importance and necessity of producing 
from the light of nature, if possible, the universal and un- 
hesitating belief of the perfect benevolence of the Creator. To 
the mind not fully convinced of the goodness, and consequently 
of the truth or veracity of God, the questions, whether God has 
actually given a revelation to the world, and what that revela- 
tion contains, must be comparatively trivial and uninteresting 
inquiries. 

Beyond this, if there is no proof of God's moral perfection 
from the light of nature, then revelation itself finds the human 
mind free from all obligation to him, which results only from 
these prior proofs, and which imparts such high concern to the 
inquiry, whether such a being has given to man the oracles 
of eternal truth. How entirely different the questions are, 
whether a perfect God has given a revelation to the world, 
and whether it can only be claimed to be a revelation from a 
being whose moral perfection can be legitimately doubted or 
denied. 

Besides, if God, in his works of creation and providence, 
manifests bis goodness to the clear apprehension of hie moral 
creatures, who can doubt their obligation to mark his footsteps 
liere, and to adore and worship with grateful praise amid these 
displays of his Godhead ? Who shall refuse " to look tlirough 
nature up to nature's God," because he has in his revelation 
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manifested the same glories in still brighter splendors ? If he 
baa opened two books before us, why should we not learn from 
both what God is? Especially, if the light of nature furnishes 
the only proof of the moral perfection of the Creator in such 
a respect, that without it, none which is sufficient and satisfac- 
tory can he furnished by revelation, then, in exploring the field 
of CTidence spread out before us in the works of God, the most 
diligent research becomes us. 

In expressing the opinion that the benevolence of God can- 
not be proved from revelation, I would not be understood to 
affirm, that when the fact is once fairly proved from the light 
of nature, additional evidence in support of it cannot thus 
be derived. "When I am convinced, on sufficient gi-ounds, of 
the excellence of another's character, I reasonably regard those 
acts which may proceed from benevolence as actually proceed- 
ing from, and as additional proofs of it. Nor would I be 
understood to say, that no aid can in any respect be derived 
by us from a revelation, in the investigation of this subject, 
TTiis is quite possible. Thus, without assuming the veracity of 
God, which, as I have said, would be assuming the thing to be 
proved, the revelation may contain propositions whose truth 
the mind perceives, independently of their divine authority. 
These propositions may furnish the premises of a conclusive 
argument. The argument however, would still be one from 
reason, as truly as a demonstration of a problem in geometry, 
though it depends on the definitions of Euelid. A revelation 
may even contain the same argument which is furnished by the 
light of nature. In this case also, it would he, strictly speak- 
ing, one from reason, though reason would never have discov- 
ered it without a revelation. 

I shall now attempt to show. 

That the henmdirwe of God cannot be proved ly any argu- 
ment derived nwrdyfrom, revdaiion, 08 distingmshedfrom an 
argument derived from the light of nature. 

Every proof on this subject, derived merely from revelation, 
must depend on some declaration or declarations of its Author. 
These must be supposed to consist of tliose in which he directly 
declares his own moral perfection, or of those in which he as- 
serts such designs and doings, as in their own nature shall be 
proof of his mora! perfection. In neither case however, can 
mere declarations be relied on, any further than we assume 
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and rely upon the Teracity of the author. But veracity in 
God, in the only form in which we can rely upon it in him, is 
only one form of his henevolence, and necessarily impHea it. 
To assume bis veracity then, is to assume his benevolence, 
which is the very thing to be proved. Or thus : if wc rely on 
the veracity of the Author of revelation, we must do so either 
with reason or witliout reason. If with reason, then we have 
proof of his veracity, and of course of liis benevolence, prior to, 
and independently of his declarations. If we rely on his vera- 
city, prior to and independently of his declarations, without 
reason, then we gratuitously assume his veracity, and of course 
his benevolence; that is, we assume the very thing which is to 
be proved. If then the benevolence of Grod cannot be proved 
from the light of nature, it cannot from revelation, and there- 
fore cannot be proved at all. 

The contrary however, has been strenuously maintained ; 
and it may give more satisfaction if we examine some of the 
grounds of this claim. These, so far as I deem tliem worthy 
of notice, are the three following, viz, : 

1. It is claimed that the declarations of any being, and there- 
fore of God, are entitled to credit, on the general principle 
which gives credibility to testimony, 

2. It is claimed, that any being may estabhsb, and that 
God has established his character for veracity, on the ground 
of the uniform coincidence of his declarations with facte^ — aa 
tliat many of the historical facts of Scripture are confirmed 
by profane history ; that all its predictions, promises, and 
threatenings, have in due time been fulfilled; and that in this 
way we have a full confirmation of the veracity of their 
author. 

3. It is claimed, tliat the Scriptures themselves, in their own 
character, or in the nature of what they assert concerning God, 
his designs and doings, especially the giving of his perfect law, 
with the pure and holy precepts of the gospel, the grand 
scheme of redemption, and his purpose to counteract and over- 
rule all evil for the production of the highest good of the uni- 
verse, furnish abundant and decisive proof of the benevolence 
of God. 

Now it is obvious, that the question at issue depends, in 
each of these modes of reasoning, on the veracity of the wit- 
ness. If this be not presupposed and assumed, there can be 
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no argument or proof in either case. What I claim then is, 
that the assuinptjon of the veracity of the witness is, as the 
case is now presented, made on grounds which are wholly in- 
sufficient, and in a manner forbidden by the laws of just rea- 
soning. 

And first in regard to testimony, and the general principle 
of its credibility. It is so obviously for the interest of men, in 
most cases, to speak truth ratlier than falsehood, that there is a 
strong and convincing probability that, in most cases, they 
actually do so. With this probability the results fully accord; 
for men speak truth in a vast majority of instances. A decla- 
ration, with these presumptions in favor of its truth, is what 
we call credible testimony, and what we justly esteem, in 
many cases, even from a stranger, good and conclusive evi- 
dence. But how is it, when prosumptiouB against its truth, 
and not in its favor, exist! K he who testifies is justly pre- 
sumed to be Kable from a regard to his own interest to do so 
falsely, it destroys the weight of his testimony. Hence no 
man is allowed to testify before any civil tribunal in his own 
case. " If I bear witness of myself," said the Saviour, " my 
witness is not true." 

Here then we have one principle which utterly vitiates all the 
supposable proof of God's benevolence, which is derived merely 
from revelation, whether he bears witness of himself in assert- 
ing it, or in the form of asserting other facts as proofs of this. 
Who does not know how well it comports with the character 
of the most selfish and ambitious of rulers, even of the veriest 
tyrants, to boast of their benevolent designs, and to parade 
their schemes of public utility for the advancement of their 
selfish purposes? Can we then rely with confidence, and this 
in a ease in which our highest interests are pending, on the ve- 
racity and so on the mere testimony of another, when he may 
be nnder a powerful inducement to testify falsely ! But the 
case before us is much stronger. It is one in which, if real 
benevolence exist, proof of it must also exist, and yet does not. 
It is maintained on one side of the present question, that God 
as the Creator and providential governor of the world, fur- 
nishes by his acts no proof of his benevolence. Now such a 
fact, if it be a fact, is entitled to something more than a mere 
negative influence in the argument. It is a direct positive proof 
against his benevolence which sets aside every possible declara- 
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tion of it. To what purpose would a parent whose treatment 
of his dependent offspring for a long courae of years, had given 
no proofs of liis love, mske and repeat assertions of his kind- 
ness? It is the hypocrisy which unmasks itself by saying to 
the naked and to the hungry, "Depart in peace, he ye warmed 
and filled," and giveth nothing. " As the body without the 
spirit is dead,"80 benevolence without works, as truly as faith, is 
dead also. 

This mode of reasoning applies not less to the Creator than 
to his creatures. That he should give existence to such a world 
as this, and govern it by his providence for thousands of years, 
and yet furnish no convincing evidence of his goodness to the 
pensioners of his bounty — that the most sincere and humble in- 
q^nirer into the ways of his providence should be unable to find 
the least trace of goodness — one solitary footstep of benevo- 
lence to call forth his gratitude and praise— this surely were 
enough not merely to authorize doubt and suspicion, hut it 
would amount to a direct and positive proof against his good- 
ness. If he is good, why are there no proofs of his goodness in 
his acts? Why is the wide field of his providence thus barren 
of all that can bespeak the love of the Creator to his own crea- 
tures ? "What has employed the resources of his Godhead, while 
his dependent offspring have been thus forsaken and unblessed ? 
Actions speak louder than words. His providence tells his char- 
acter, and is a full revelation of a selfish heart. And is such 
evidence to be set aside by his o^vn testimony to his own 
excellence? Is such the character of the being, revealed by 
the most decisive of all manifratations, confirmed by the most 
nuc[uestionable of all proofs, by acts and doings, by his treat- 
ment of the myriads of his dependent creatures since time 
began ; and is he to command our confidence by mere asser- 
tions of his goodness ? Are mere words to be believed ? Are 
creatures with such an experience at tlie hands of their. Creator, 
to be required to render to him the homage of their gratitude 
and praise! Every voice would be dumb, every heart would 
be cold. And yet on no other basis have many able divines 
rested the proof of God's benevolence. 

But we are told that God has established his character for 
veracity on the ground of the iuiiform coincidence of his dec- 
larations with facts. "With our authorized and habitual con- 
victions that the Author of the Scriptures is a being of perfect 
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goodness and truth, our belief in liis testimony is justly con- 
firmed and strengthened by tracing the exact and uniform co- 
incidence between his declarations and facts. But how would 
it be, provided we had no antecedent reason to believe that he 
would epeat truth rather than falsehood ; and especially if we 
had good antecedent reason for denying his moral perfection, 
and with it his veracity? Though we suppose a coincidence 
between facts and the declarations of another to any indefinite 
extent, still there are other ways in which he may wholly for- 
feit a character for veracity. There is truth in the vulgar say- 
ing — that he who will steal will also lie. A man may uni- 
formly speak truth from selfish considerations, and yet in other 
ways evince that want of moral principle which destroys all 
ground of confidence in hie veracity, and pre-eminently in his 
declarations of the excellence of his own character. Be the 
coincidence then between facts and the declarations of God 
what it may, still the principles already stated apply. In the 
case supposed, he testifies in his own c^e, while were he per- 
fectly benevolent, there would be proof of hia benevolence 
from his worts. These considerations, especially the latter, 
set aside all evidence from his mere assertions that he is good, 
and even prove that he is not good. This is obviously, entirely 
overlooked by those who maintain, that the coincidence of 
his declarations with facts is proof of his veracity. They as- 
sume that a failure to manifest his goodness by his works, is no 
proof that he is not good. The more however we should re- 
flect on such a fact, if it were a fact, the stronger would be its 
impression. For how could this world of creatures thus cast 
away from the favor and affection of their Maker — thus doomed 
to an exile and an orphanage in which no tokens of paternal 
love should gladden their existence — how covld they confide 
in the character of such a Father ? 

But it is said, that in his revelation God declares his will in 
the form of hie perfect law, as well as the great design of redeem- 
ing mercy, and the purpose to render evil, even moral evil, the 
means of the highest possible good to hie creation. Be it so. 
But then it ie his mere declaration which has no higher claims 
to our confidence than any other. As testimony in respect to 
hie own particular designs, it is his testimony to his own excel- 
lence. It is his own testimony of his unexecuted will as a 
lawgiver, and of his unexecuted purposes as a providential 
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disposer of events. And not only bo, — it is testimony de- 
signed to evince his goodness, when, according to the suppo- 
sition on which we reason, there is no proof of his goodness 
from his works ; and when therefore aa we have shown, there 
is decisive proof that he is not good ; and of course when no 
confidence is due to the supposed testimony. 

But let us briefly advert to the particular facts which are 
now alleged. And to take the last first ; it is said that the 
Scriptures teach that moral evil in the world is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, and will be overruled for the pro- 
duction of this result ; and great, even the chief rehance in this 
argument has been placed on this assumption. Without here 
proposing a full examination of this gratuitous assumption, I 
shall simply say that the Scriptures teach no such dogma; and 
that if tliey did, it would prove that their author, in preferring 
the worst kind of action to the best, is himself the worst of beings; 
is insincere as a lawgiver, the friend and patron of sin, and an 
enemy to the happiness of his own creation. But it is said that 
in his revelation God has given to men the best law. Tliis is ad- 
mitted; andfurther,that theactofgivingsuchalawisgoodand 
sufficient evidence of his goodness were it un counteracted by op- 
posing evidence. He has given the best law. But how shall we 
know that this law is a real expression, of his will, especially if, 
as it is also said,he prefers, all things considered, wrong to right 
moral action ? The act of giving the best law is no proot of his 
benevolence, unless it be also proved that the law is a real ex- 
pression of his will, of his preference of right to wrong moral 
action, all things considered. But it would not be out of char- 
acter for a deceiver to resort to the artifice of giving the best 
law for the very purpose of deception ; and especially when it 
is supposed as it now is, that all his other acts and ways of 
providence fail to prove his goodness and so prove that he is 
not good, how can we doubt that the act is done for the pur- 
pose of deception? I am not saying that the well attested fact 
that God has revealed the best law can have no place in any 
argument for his goodness, but in view of the supposed fact 
that there is no other proof of his goodness from his works of 
creation and providence, that the giving of the best law can 
furnish no proof of his goodness, bnt is rather to be viewed as 
an artifice of deception. 
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But it is said that God in his revelation declares his great 
design of redeeming mercy. This is of course admitted. But 
it is still simply his own declaration, and the same objeetiona 
lie against this aa against all others considered as proofs of 
his goodness. The excellence of this scheme is obvious and 
undeniable.. But what does it amount to but proof of wis- 
dom to devise the most perfect means for the most perfect 
end, while it so greatly fails to accomplish under the govern- 
ment of its author, the end to which it is adapted, and for 
which it is professedly devised ? And under this aspect, how 
is it to be regarded when it is supposed that the worts of his 
providence decisively disprove hie goodness, except as another 
artifice to deceive his dependent creatures ? 

The general principle on which the preceding discussion has 
proceeded is, that works, not words, are the legitimate evidence 
on a question of character. Though cases occur in which dec- 
larations are coincident with conduct, and augment the proof 
of moral rectitude, and though they may be entitled to credit, 
when they can be supposed to be made only with a benevolent 
design; yet in all cases in' which the declarations may be 
fairly traced to some selfish or sinister design, and especially 
in which benevolence or moral rectitude, if it exist, will mani- 
fest itself in conduct and does not, the proof is decisive against 
the existence of such a principle. 

"The word of God itself," says President Edwards, "is no 
demonstration of the supreme distinguishing glory of God any 
otherwise than by the works of God, and that in two ways. 
First, as we must have the perfections of God first proved by 
his works, in order to know that his woi'd is to be depended on. 
Secondly, as the works of God appealed to and declared in the 
word of God, declare and make evident that divine greatness 
and glory which the word declares. There is a difference be- 
tween declaration and evidence. The word declares, and the 
works are proper evidence of what is declared." — Mhicell. 



If these remarks are just, then whatever illustrations or ad- 
ditional evidence of the divine goodness may be furnished hy 
those works and designs of God, which are declared in his 
word, when we have acquired confidence in his moral per- 
fection by a contemplation of his works of creation and provi- 
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dence, it is plain that wittioiit this previoue ground of con- 
fidence, the word of God can furnish no sufficient proof that 
he is good. 

The Seriptures also fully sustain the views which have now 
been taken of this important subject. First, in demanding the 
faith of men in Christianity, they always either assume on 
sufficient grounds the moral perfection of God, or they prove 
it from the light of nature. In those cases in which men ad- 
mitted the moral perfection of God, the Lord Jesus Christ and 
his apostles for the most part at least, rest their claim for the 
reception of the gospel, on the fact that its doctrines and its 
precepts are from God. In those other instances in which the 
claim could possess no force with men who did not admit the 
moral perfection of the Deity, or when they would increase its 
power, they appealed to the works of God. One of the most 
decisive of these arguments, when properly imderstood,is used 
by our Lord in the short but incontrovertible assertion, " He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendetli 
rain on the just and on the unjust." Matt. c. v. v. 46. To ap- 
preciate the force of this argument however, we must revert 
to the concession of those to whom it was addressed, and the 
corresponding and proper assumption of our Lord ; viz., the 
great fact of God's perfect moral government over men as the 
best means of the best end, and as such the only system wor- 
thy of a perfect God. With this great fact admitted by the 
mind, we at once see and feel the force of our Lord's appeal 
to the ceaseless and rich bounties of God's providential good- 
ness, as conferred on creatures so guilty and so ill-deserving. 
Another is made by the apostle when enforcing on tho Gen- 
tiles at Lystra, and also at Athens, their obligation to become 
the worshipers of the true God : " Who in time past suffered 
all nations to walk in their own ways ; nevertheless, he left not 
himself without witness — in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness." Acts, xiv. 16, 17; and xvii, 23, 28. 

Secondly. The apostle in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, very fully affirms that the moral perfection of 
God is manifest under the light of nature. Here he not only 
asserts the abundant manifestation of God in his works, even 
his whole deity, but on this basis declares that under these 
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manifestations merely, they are without excuse, because they 
glorified him not aa God. What more could men do even 
under the light of revelation? And to put the particular 
question now at issue beyond all further debate, the apostle 
expressly aeserts their inexcusableness, because they were un- 
thankful. I only ask how could they be under obligations to 
be grateful to a being, of wkose goodness they had no proofe 
and which therefore they were bound to disbelieve* 
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ThLrd leaaing proposition conHnnea, rti,: God goTerns with rtghtful antliorltj'.— The bcnem- 
leacB of Qod may be proved,!. From hla nitural sttrtbntes.— Nutoro of tbe argnment.— 2, 
From his wurlu.— Prelim iuui; deBnltiuia and esplanallons.— God is proved to Iw perfectly 
bcnevoletit, by sboning, (a) that the present sjBlem may U the beat possible ; (li) tbat if 's 
the be*t possible.— Prop, (a) eonsidered.— Olflcctiou from eiisleBce of eTtl— Bvll Is natnral and 
morsL— NaturBl evil considered in the Bufferings of Indnts, of animals, aai of men aa moral 

To complete the argument for the perfection of God's moral 
government over men, it remains to prove his benevolence. 

On this interesting subject we have two sources of argument 
— the natttraZ aUrii)utes of God, and his worJcs of creation and 



I. The argument from his natural perfections. 

This argument has not, I think, been often, if ever, presented 
in its full force. It being obvious that the evidence from this 
source, whatever it may be, must after all depend in one re- 
spect on what appears in his works — so depend on this, that if 
they, including what he does and fails to do, fiomish decisive 
proof against his benevolence, little reliance can be placed on 
any argument derived from his natural attributes. Hence in 
almost all inquiries on the subject, the attention has been 
chiefly andr properly directed to the works of God ; and in view 
of the difficulties which these are supposed to offer, the argu- 
ment from the former source has rarely been presented as hav- 
ing the strength which it actually possesses. In saying this 
however, I do not mean to imply that it has any force, until 
the difficulties which result from the existence of evil are fiilly 
removed. If this can be done, or if all decisive proof against 
his benevolence can be removed, then, in my view, this argu- 
ment will be in a high degree conclusive. 

I will here briefly attempt to unfold the nature of it, assum- 
ing that there is no counteracting evidence from any other 
source. 

To estimate this kind of evidence of moral character — that 
which arises from the nature and circumstances of moral he- 
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ings — ^it should be remembered, that wbile it is qaita supposa- 
ble that it should be wholly counteracted by oppoamg evidence 
from conduct op works, it is, when thus uncounteracted, in a 
high degree convincing and satisfactory. As contemplated, for 
example, our first parents in paradise, or the angels in heaven, 
and reasoned a priori irom their constitution and cireumstances, 
with no opposing evidence, we should conclude strongly in 
favor of their moral perfection. If however, we had known 
other beings of the same constitution and in similar circiim- 
stances, who had sinned, our confidence in this conclusion 
would be greatly diminished ; and if euoh eases were common, 
it would be lessened still more, until it is easy to see that we 
should reasonably doubt, or form an unfavorable opinion. 

In respect to the Infinite Being, this a priori argument can 
i only by one or both of these considerations — that 
: inferior to him, though formed in his image, have 
ilfish ; and that no account can be given of existing 
evils under his government, which shall be consistent with his 
benevolence. The former consideration loses nearly, if not all 
its influence, from the fact that the beings are creatures, finite, 
aud greatly limited in their powers, to say nothing of the man- 
ner in which they commence their moral existence. The argu- 
ment then, from the infinite natural perfections of God, for his 
benevolence, if weakened at all, must be weakened only by the 
existence of evil. This, we liope to show hereafter, has no such 
influence. If so, then the argument from his natural perfec- 
tions is justly regarded as conclusive. 

n. The argument from his works. 

There is perhaps no single question in natural theology, to 
the investigation of which more theological talent has been 
applied, than to this — whether the hen&voknce of Ood can hs 
proved from the Ught ofnabv/re, or from hia works? The dif- 
ficulties which have been supposed to pertain to it, and which 
have been regarded as peculiarly formidable, result from the 
existence and prevalence of evil in the world. Accordingly, 
the problem, whence cometh evU under the gooemment of a per- 
fect Ood, has employed from the earliest ages the ingenuity 
of speculative minds, and given rise to various theories for its 
solution. The most celebrated of these are the theory of pre- 
existence, the theory of the ManicJieans, and the theory of opti- 
mism. The last of these, if we understand by it the general 
Vol. I.-13. 19 
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doctrine, that the present Byetem of means and influences, com- 
pared with any other, is the beist possible to the Creator, hae 
not only obtained the greatest prevalence, but seems to me to 
be the only one which is entitled to consideration. Different 
philosophers however, who have agreed in this general doe- 
trine, have adopted two different specific theories, or have 
maintained two kinds of optimism. One class have maintained 
that all evil, both natural and moral, is the necessary means of 
the greatest good ; wlule the other has denied this in respect to 
moral evil, and maintained, tliat in respect to divine preven- 
tion, it is incidental to the best system of means. These spe- 
cific theories then agree in this : that the system which God 
haa adopted, including both the beings created and the influ- 
ence under which they act, is to him the best possible system. 
They agree also in respect to natural evQ, that it is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good, but differ in respect to moral 
evil, as I have already stated. Tliey both proceed however on 
the assumption, as every theory to be in the lowest degree 
plausible as a vindication of the divine benevolence must, that 
there is an impossibility somewhere in the nature of things, 
that God should adopt a system wholly excluding moral evil. 
They differ however in respect to tlie question, where in the 
nature of things this impossibility lies; the one supposing it to 
be in the nature of moral evil, as being the necessary means of 
the greatest good, and that therefore GJod could not produce 
the highest good or happiness without sin or moral evil as the 
means of it ; the other supposes that the impoesibility may or 
does lie, not in the nature of moral evil, but in the nature of a 
moral system, as the necessary means of the greatest good, and 
that therefore God could not produce the highest happiness 
without adopting a moral system, to which moral evil, in re- 
spect to Lis prevention, is incidental. 

If time allowed, it might be useful to show how the contro- 
versies on this subject have been occasioned and prolonged by 
the ambiguities of language,and unauthorized assumptions in 
reasoning. This however I shall attempt no farther than I 
think it necessary to give precision to some of the phraseology 
which I adopt in the present discussion. 

By ienevoletice then, when applied to God, I mean a dispo- 
sition or governing purpose to produce the greatest good, or 
the highest happiness in his power. Of course, to evince his 
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benevolence, he must show that he actually does that whieli is 
fitted on tlie whole to produce the greatest good in his power. 
It is however maintained by some able writers on the subject 
of the divine goodness, to be a sufficient proof of it, that tliere 
is more happintas than misery in the world, and that the pres- 
ent system, with its results, is better than none. It is undoubf^ 
edly true, that unless these things are so — at least, unless it can 
be shown that the present system with its results is better than 
none, it can furnish no proof of the benevolence of the Creator. 
But if these facts be estabhshed, it will not follow necessarily 
that God is benevolent ; for that there is more happiness than 
misery in the world, is no proof that the Ci'eator might not 
have produced a still greater amount of happiness than he 
does or will produce; nor from the fact, that the present sys- 
tem with its results is better than none, does it follow, that ^e 
Creator might not have adopted a system still better. And 
surely no argument can be necessary to show that a perfectly 
benevolent Creator will adopt the best system in his power. 

In this assertion however, it is not imphed that God has not 
given existence to some other world or worlds, in which there 
is more happiness than in this. Jly meaning is, that if God is 
benevolent, he could not have made a better world than this 
in its stead. For it by no means follows, that because he has 
made another world in which there is more happiness, that be- 
nevolence did not require the creation of this. Not to have 
created just such a world, or to have created any other in its 
stead, might have ruined all otlier worlds. Nor is this all. 
The existence of this world may be better tlian its non-exist- 
ence, as resulting in a greater amount of happiness to the oni- 
verse than would exist without it. Not to have created this 
world just as it is compared witli creating it, or creating any 
other in its stead compared with creating this, might have 
diminished the amount of happiness on the whole, compared 
with that which depends on the creation of this world. 

There is perhaps no view of this subject, which has so much 
plausibility, and which is more apt to embarrass the investiga- 
tion of it, than that now adverted to. God it is said, or thought, 
has made one heaven of perfect happiness, why not make an- 
other, instead of such a sinful, suffering world as this? I an- 
swer : you overlook at least two things, either or both of which 
may be true in fact; the one is, the mutual dependence of 
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■worlds, like that of the members of a hmnan body ; the other 
is, that Dot to have created this world might have left a defl- 
ciencj in the s\im of happiness in the universe, -which conld 
not have been supplied by creating any other in its stead. Be 
these things however, as they may, the position is incontrovert- 
ible, that a Imievolent God will produce the greatest good in Ms 
power; and that therefore whatever be does in any given in- 
stance, must be not only better than to do nothing, but the best 
thing which he can do in that instance. 

It is well here to reeur to an important distinction made in 
another connection, between the greatest possible good, and the 
greatest good possible to God. It has been often assumed, that 
the greatest good possible or the greatest conceivable good, is 
possible to God; and that therefore the greatest conceivable 
good, and the greatest good possible to God are identical. This 
is obviously an unauthorized assumption. Por what is plainer, 
than that God may have created a system, which will result in 
the greatest good possible to him ; i. e., the greatest good which 
he can secure ; but which would result in still greater good, 
were creatures to employ their powers in a perfect manner. 
Whether it is to be a^umed, that God can so control the agency 
or actions of his creatures, as to secure the greatest possible 
good, which would result from his agency and theirs combined 
and perfectly employed, will be a topic of future inquiry. The 
only remark demanded for my present purpose is, that if it may 
be true, that the greatest possible good is not possible to God, 
then it cannot be necessary to the proof of his benevolence to 
show, that he has secured, or will secure, the greatest possible 
good; for it is obvious, that a being decisively evinces h^ 
benevolence who shows that he does all the good possible to 
him, though less good be produced than would have been, had 
others afforded their active co-operation. 

The phrase, greatest possible good, is often used by different 
writers, and even by the same writer in different senses, and 
has thus occasioned controversy and false conclusions. Hence 
has resulted the doctrine, that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good. A^uming that a benevolent God must produce 
the greatest po^ible good, meaning the greatest possible on 
the supposition that creatures produce as much good Ity their 
agency as they can, many have inferred, and justly from such 
premises, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest possi- 
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ble good. For if the greatest possible good, that is, the great- 
est good possible from the combined agency of God and of 
creatures, is produced, then it is done by that agency as actu- 
ally employed, and is of course produced to a vast extent by 
sin. Of course, there could not have been as much good ef- 
fected by any action of creatures in its stead, as by sinful action. 
Sinful action therefore, would be the necessary means of the 
greatest possible good. "Not here to dwell on the palpable ab- 
surdity, that the worst kind of action should be the best kind 
of action ; nor even to specify other absurdities equally pal- 
pable, involved in this supposition, I wish only to remark, 
that it cannot be necessary to maintain, that sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good, for the purpose of proving the 
benevolence of God. If the present system ia better than none, 
it will be sufficient for the purpose of proving the benevolence 
of the Creator to show, that he will secure as much good as he 
can, or as is possible to him, although more good would have 
been the result, had men done their duty. It is surely a strange 
principle, tliat a being, to evince his benevolence, must produce 
more good than he can, even all the good which might be pro- 
duced by the active co-operation of all other beings; or, that 
it is not enough for this purpose, that be produce the greatest 
good in his power. 

The question then is this : — What is sufficient proof of this 
fact? I answer, these two thin^ ; that it appears that what 
he doee is better than to have done nothing ; and that there is 
no proof that he could have done better. If these two things 
can be shown, they afford sufficient and decisive evidence that 
he does all the good in his power, and is therefore benevolent. 
This proof may be increased. 

"Wben what he does is better than to have done nothing, and 
when there is no proof, that he could have done better, then, 
if what he does can be clearly shown to be fitted in its true 
nature and tendency to produce the highest conceivable or the 
highest possible good, this greatly augments the proof of his 
benevolence ; because it most decisively proves that he has done 
all the good he can, whether the greatest conceivable good be 
actually produced or not. 

Take for illustration, a system of parental education. Sup- 
pose it plainly better than none, and that there is not the slight- 
est reason to believe that the parent could have done any thing 
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better tlian he has done, who could doubt his benevolent inten- 
tion? In addition to these things, suppose the system adopted 
by the parent is seen and known beyond a doubt, to be fitted 
to accomplish the result in the highest conceivable degree, then 
who can doubt whether he has done all he could to accomplish 
the best result, whether it be actually secured or not ? 

On these simple and obvious principles, I now propose to 
prove that — 

God is vERPKccLr eenevoiemt, 

I propose to show — 

1. That the present system Tjmt/ ie not only better than none, 
but the beat possible to the Creator. 

2. That it is not only better than none, but is the best pos- 
sible to the Creator. 

The design of tlie former position is to meet in the outset of 
our argument the full force of the objection to God's benevo- 
lence, which is derived from the existence of evil. For if tAe 
pves0n.t system, notwUhMmiding the ffoU which etaists, mat be 
not only hetter than nojie, iwt the hest possible to the Creatar, 
then the existence of evil furnishes no evidence at all that God 
is not perfectly benevolent. 

The common assumption by those who regard the present 
subject as embarrassed with difficulty is, that evil so far as it 
exists, ia so much evidence against the benevolence of the 
Creator. It is however an assumption which in this unquali- 
fied form is flagrantly gratuitous. It is not true that the com- 
munication of good or the infliction of evil simply considered 
determines the design of ite author. Good may be imparted 
by malevolence, and evil may be inflicted by benevolence or 
kindness, Tiiis remark in respect to evil is of vital importance 
in the present discussion, and one with which the mind should 
he familiar. There are two principles in respect to the exist- 
ence of the evil in this world, which furnish a triumphant vin- 
dication of the divine benevolence ; viz. : 

Pirst. Evil which is or which tnay he the necessary means 
of the greatest good possible to God, may he injUoted hy henev- 
olence, and is tJteref&re no proof against his hen&volence. 

Secondly. Evil which is or which jnay he necessarily inci- 
dental {in respect to God's prevention^ to that which is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good possible to God, is no evidence 
that God is not henevolent. 
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These two principles may be illustrated by an example. A 
surgeon amputates the arm of a patient to save his life. There 
are two evils in the case. One is the loss of the arm, and this 
is the necessary means of the greatest good. The other is the 
pain or suffering which is inseparable from the operation, and 
this is necessarily incidental, so far as the physician's power to 
prevent it is concerned, to that which is the necessary means of 
the greatest good in the ease. Now who does not see how very 
irrational and perverse one must be, in this view of the evii 
supposed, or even if he only knew that they might be such 
evils, to deny the kindness of the physician in this attempt to 
save the life of hie patient. 

Under these two classes, I claim that all the evil in this 
world may be comprised, and that therefore it does not far- 
nish the slightest evidence against the benevolence of God. 
This I shall now attempt to show: 

The evil in the world is natural evil and moral eviL I pro- 
pose to consider— 

1. Natural evil. 

All natural evil may be comprised in the sufferings of in- 
fants, tlie sufferings of animals, and the sufferings of men as 
moral beings. 

1. The sufferings of infants. If infants are to be considered 
as moral and accountable agents — a doctrine which cannot be 
learned from the light of nature, their case furnishes no pecu- 
liar difficulty, since on this hypothesis it cannot he shown that 
they suffer more than they deserve. If however they are not 
moral agents at this period of existence, they are soon to as- 
sume this relation with all its responsibilities, and in circum- 
stances of powerful temptation from natural good. How far it 
may be useful to such beings, to know by experience what 
natural evil is, before accountability commences, how far such 
knowledge may be necessary to weaken the power of tempta- 
tion by augmenting the dread of the consequences of sin, how 
far it may serve to restrain from desperate wickedness, and even 
to prevent subsequent reformation from becoming morally im- 
possible, it does not become us to decide. Some degree of suf- 
fering inflicted by the parental hand, even previous to ill desert, 
is the indispensable means of teaching the child its duty, and 
thus securing submission to parental authority. 

Be this as it may, human ignorance is not competent to as- 
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sert that the sufferings of infancy are not, much less that they 
cannot he, either incideutal to the necessary means of the great- 
est good, or be themselves the necessary means of the greatest 
good possible to God. 

2, The sufferings of animals. These also may he nnavoid- 
ably incidental to the necessary means of the ^ 
possible to God, or the necessary means of that good. 

It is undeniable that a great proportion of the e 
of the animal creation, is occasioned by man ; and though 
we are prone to inquire why they were made with such 
capacities of suffering, yet it is too much for human igno- 
rance to determine, that they could answer all the purposes 
of their existence without these capacities. It may be true 
that the greatest good required that animals should be what 
they are, and men what they are, and that it were impossible 
to prevent those sufferings of the former which result from the 
cruelty of the latter. With respect to those sufferings which 
result from the fact, that different tribes of animals prey on 
each other, assuming that the, greatest good required that they 
should be what they are in other respects, these sufferings may 
also be unavoidably incidental to their nature and condition ; 
or this method of destruction, while some method may be re- 
quired to prevent the evils of superfecundity, or to furnish that 
additional enjoyment that results from the succession of one 
race after another, 7na/y he the means of greater good in that 
increased happiness which is derived from tiiis species of food, 
than could be produced without it. Ee these things however, as 
they may, it is plainly too much for human ignorance to assert 
that the sufferings of animals may not be eitlier the unavoidable 
result of the necessary means, or be themselves tlie necessary 
means of the greatest good which is possible to the Creator. 
Kor does it become us to decide, even on the supposition that 
no conceivable mode can be devised to explain the suiFering of 
animals, which shall be consistent with the Creator's goodness 
to them,, that no purposes can be answered by it in respect 
to his moral kingdom, which are worthy of his benevolence. 
The very mysteriousness of this providential procedure, may 
well heighten the awe of man toward the supremo Disposer <rf 
all. For if he inflicts such an amount of snffcring on this part 
of his unoffending creation, what has man to expect for his 
provocations and crimes ? What a lesson does the fact of ani- 
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mal suffering read to ub respecting the sovereignty of tlie Cre- 
ator! Wto ean say tliat this is not in many eases the mdis- 
pensahle means of convincing man that God can and will in- 
flict suffering on him, and thus of keeping the moral nniverse 
in awe of its rightfnl sovereign ? "Without however, insisting 
that any of these specific enppoeitions accord with what is real, 
it is sufficient enough for my purpose, that the objector cannot 
show that they do not. It is enough that they i/iay, in these 
and still other ways, which our minds have not conceived of, 
be consistent with the benevolence of the Creator. It ia a ease 
in which he might, for aught we can show to the contrary, fur- 
nish ample explanation of his goodness, and it must be shown 
that he cannot, or the objection from animal suit'ering mast be 
abandoned. 

3. The sufferings endured by men, as moral beings. These, 
with the sufferings of infants and animals, include the whole of 
natural evil. The consistency of natural evil, so far as it is en- 
dured by beings who are accountable to their Creator for their 
moral conduct, with his benevolence, it would seem could never 
be called in question, if it be remembered how much less these 
Bufferings are than they deserve. For the most abundant good- 
ness admits at least, that each should suffer all tliat he deserves. 
If it should here be said, that the greatest good did not rec[uire 
a system of moral government, and that therefore to estabhsh 
it, and to inflict suffering on the transgressors of its law is not 
conaistentwithbenevolence, I reply that this is a new objection, 
taken not from the infliction of suffering, nor from the degree 
of it, but from the uatnre of the system. In other words, the di- 
vine goodness is impeached on the ground, that God has adopted 
a system of moral government. This topic will presently bo 
examined. The objection therefore now under consideration, 
and which is taken from the sufferings of men who are account- 
able for their conduct, is abandoned. And well it may be, so 
far as there can be any question respecting the divine goodness 
toward men in their individual capacity. For with wliat face 
can men who suffer immeasurably less than they deserve, com- 
plain that God is not good to them ? 

On the supposition, and we are authorized, after what has 
been said to make it, that the greatest good required this sys- 
tem of moral government, the sufferings of men as its account- 
able subjects, instead of proving that God ia not good because 
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they arc so groat, are proof, if of any thing, that he is not good 
heeause they are not greater. Tor if there be any proof from 
this fact, it must be that he disregards the public good, by not 
inflicting the full penalty of the law on transgressors. The 
consistency of this fact with his goodness, i. e., with his regard 
to the public good, has been already evinced. It is worthy of 
remark, that many, not to say all, writers on the present sub- 
ject, have overlooked the most plausible ground of objection, 
viz., the deficiency of human suffering compared with human 
demerit, and rested their objection on the high degrees of it 
which exist; an objection which it would seem could be made 
by none but the culprit himself, and this only because he is 
perversely blind to the measure of his own guilt. 

Besides this answer, furnished according to the first principle 
laid down, the second principle supplies another equally deci- 
sive. For who can doubt the necessity and utility of this influ- 
ence of human sufl^erings? We have already shown tliat they 
are not legal sanctions, but simply paternal chastisements — cor- 
rective dispensations, whose design to recover men to virtue 
and to happiness cannot be unseen or unacknowledged by the 
most perverse. Viewed in this light, they are, as we shall show 
hereafter, to be ranked among the most decisive proofs of our 
heavenly Father's kindness toward the froward and guilty 
children of men. It may be said, that there are general laws 
established by the Creator, which would still continue and re- 
sult in great natural evil to men, were they exempt from sin ; 
that teeth would still decay and ache, that manifold calamities, 
by accidents, by diseases, &c., would still be the portion of man 
in this world ; that this shows that the suiFerings which are 
brought on men axe not tlie consequences of sin, but result from 
those laws and tendencies of things -which the Creator has es- 
tablished, irrespectively of man's moral character. 

This objection I have already had occasion to notice, though 
under a difi'erent bearing. It deserves however, particular 
notice in this application of the facts on which it rests. 

In answering this objection, it is important to ^certain with 
as much precision as may be, how much and what kinds of 
evil would still befall men, were they to become perfectly and 
universally holy. And here it is undeniable, that if all the 
Bufferings that result directly and indirectly from human selfish- 
ness, under all its modifications of ambition, pride, envy, ava- 
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rice, lust and excess ; and from all its acts in war, contest, 
fraud, falsehood and violence, were to cease from the eartii ; and 
if these were to be succeeded by universal benevolence, under 
all its modifications of kindness, forgiveness and compassion, 
with all the bright and inseparable train of beneficent deeds; 
and if with these things were to be a^ociated that piety, which 
by its confidence, its hopes, and its joys, can sustain and cheer 
and gladden the soul, even under the severest trials ; in a word, 
if perfect and universal holiness were to reign on the earth, 
human miseries would shrink away almost from human thought. 
So trivial would be our remaining sufferings, compared with 
the abundance of our bliss, that we could scarcely think of 
tiiem, except as at most, inexplicable phenomena, for which an 
omniscient Creator could easily account, and which could there- 
fore never awaken a doubt in respect to his overflowing good- 
ness. 

Nor ought it here to be forgotten what effects universal 
holiness would produce on the animal constitution of man, in 
removing its present tendencies to disease and pain — on the 
mental constitution, in its greater vigor and more successful 
activity, in its discoveries of remedies for the remaining ills of 
life, and of the means of improving in all respects our eai-thly 
condition. It is easy to see that these things might, not to say 
would, be beyond all our present conceptions, lliat the world, 
under these causes, would approximate to its paradisiacal state 
of happiness, can hardly be deemed a chimerical anticipation 
by any one who compares the improvements and blessings of 
civilized hfe, especially under the influence of Christianity, with 
a state of barbarism. 

It might still be insisted, that no such diminution of human 
sufi'erings would result from these causes, as to preclude the 
force of the present objection, that still many of the laws of 
nature would continue to operate, and to produce pain, disease, 
and death itself. To this I would further reply, that it is not 
incredible that the world, and the laws of its phenomena, are 
formed and established by the Creator as the fit and best resi- 
dence of those whose universal and perpetual sinfulness he 
foresaw; and that what now goes on, without change or varia- 
tion, in these laws and their results, because there is no change 
in the human character to demand it or to render it useful, 
would undergo all those alterations from the hand of the Cre- 
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ator, wliieh should render the world a fit residence of holy 
beings, should such a transformation of human character take 
place. Even such changes, so far as they would be requisite, 
would be slight, if what has been said of the benign efficacy of 
universal holiness he true, and might be easily effected, if not 
by natural causes, at least by the miracnloua power of the 
Almighty. 

Or, if this be not a satisfactory supposition, it is still remote 
from an incredible hypothesis, that the Being, who, as we have 
already sliown, reveals himself so illustriously as the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him, should translate to a world 
of perfect happiness those whose character should fit them for 
that exalted state of being. 

But not to dismiss the objection even here. Let the facts on. 
which it rests be conceded in their utmost extent ; let it be 
granted, that many evils would still befall ua in this world as 
the result of its established laws, though men universally were 
to become holy; that teeth would decay and ache, bones be 
subject to fracture and pain, and the body to disease and death ; 
still it is quite possible, and may therefore be supposed, that 
this remainder of evil should be either the necessary means of 
a benevolent end, or inseparable from the necessary means of 
such an end. 

It is not enough to say of this class of evils, as Dr. Paley 
has said, " that they are never perceived to be the objeet of con- 
trivance." There is doubtless truth in. his remark, and it is 
happily illustrated when he says, " teeth are contrived to eat, 
not to ache." And again — " no anatomist ever discovered a 
system of organization calculated to produce pain and disease; 
or, in explaining the parts of the human body, ever said, this 
is to irritate, this to inflame, &c." Though there is truth in 
the remark that the teeth are not contrived to ache, yet the 
fact falls short of the point of the objection which it is designed 
to meet; for the objector will ask, who made the teeth? — did 
not an omniscient and omnipotent God ?— and why, knowing 
that if made they would decay and ache, did he not, as he 
might have done, make them so that no such evil should fol- 
low? I answer, that so far as the objection maintains that 
these evils could and would have been prevented by a benevo- 
lent Creator, it asserts what cannot be proved. For, allowing 
that the evils now adverted to would still befall men, though 
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perfectly holy, it is not impossible that they are either the 
necessary means of good, or inseparahle from such means. It is 
not incredible that even perfectly holy beings, to answer in the 
best manner the purposes of an immortal existence, may need 
to pass throngh a course of moral discipline, of ■which the ex- 
perimental knowledge of natural evil shall be an indispensable 
part. To suffer from carelessness or indiscretion, is eminently 
fitted to produce watchfulness and prudence, and may in this 
ease be even necessary to prevent the successful assaults of 
temptation in the present or a future world. And even sufi^er- 
ing, which shall bo unavoidable by any means, may be indis- 
pensable to give a strength and permanence to the principle 
of submission to the divine will, which God could secure by no 
other means. But it cannot be necessary to imagine the spe- 
cific forms and ways in which the evils of life now referred to 
may be tlie necessary means of a benevolent end, or insepara- 
ble from such means. According to the principles we have 
laid down, to show that such may he the fact, is enough to 
remove all the weight of this objection, 

I have thus attempted to show, that the natural evil which 
there is in the world furnishes no evidence that God is not 
benevolent. The argimient rests on the general and undenia- 
ble principle, that the mere existence of evil, resulting either 
directly or indirectly from the agency of any being, is not 
evidence that he is not actuated by a benevolent purpose. We 
have seen that evil may be inflicted from a benevolent design, 
and this in different ways, or on different principles. We have 
seen also, that aU the natural evil which there is in the world, 
for aught we know or can prove to the contrary, may he in- 
flicted according to some one or more of these pi-inciples, from a 
benevolent design on the part of the Creator. Why then should 
this evil be alleged as proof that he is not benevolent? Is not 
ehastisement dictated by love, and are its sufferings properly 
alleged as proof of unkindness ? and though we cannot say that 
all the natural evil in the world either is or may be placed in this 
category, yet we say that it may he as truly the dictate of kind- 
ness as the corrections of a father's hand, Li this view of the sub- 
ject,we may conclude that the existence of natural evil is abso- 
lutely NO EVIDENCE that the present system, with its results, is not 
the best system possible to God, It may therefore be tlie best sys- 
tem possible to God, notwithstanding the existence of natural evil. 
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In the last leetnre, I commenced the argument in support of 
the benevolence of God by proposing to show, 

That the present system may ie not only ietter than none, hut 
the heat possihle to the Creator. 

In that lecture I considered the olajection to tlie divine be- 
nevolence, derived from the existence of natural evil. I now 
propose to consider that which is derived from the existence 
and prevalence of moral evil. 

This is justly esteemed the principal objection. It is de- 
manded, if natural evil is a necessary and useful consequence 
of moral evil, why did not Giod prevent moral evil ? "Wliy did 
he not adopt, as he might have done, a moral system, which 
should result in the perfect and endless holiness and happiness 
of his moral creation; at least one which should tave pre- 
vented the pri^ent extensive prevalence of moral evil ? Or, if 
this was inipoBsible, then it may be demanded again, why 
adopt a moral system at all ; or, if he could not adopt a moral 
system, nor any other which should be better than none, then 
why adopt any system of creation ? 

This I think, is the objection derived from the existence and 
prevalence of moral evil in its full force. And it is obvious 
that it derives all its plausibility from the single assumption, 
that God, either by adopting a different system from the pres- 
ent, or none at all, could have done better than he has done. It 
is equally obvious, that fully and fairly to meet this objection, 
it is sufficient to show that the present system, notwithstanding 
the existence and prevalence of moral evil, may le not only 
better than none, but the best possible to the Creator. For if 
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it may ie true, then there is no evidence or proof to the con- 
trary, and none is authorized to assert it. Of course the objec- 
tion is groundless, and must be abandoned. 

That the present system may he better than none, I shall for 
the present take for granted, and this for two reasons ; one is, 
that in view of the excess of happiness over misery in the 
world, the possibility that the present system is better than 
none can scarcely be supposed to need proof; the other is, that 
I shall hereafter have occasion to prove that it is better than 
none. Indeed, I have adverted to this part of the objection 
rather as what might be said, than as what has been or is likely 
to be strongly urged. It is important however to show in 
this part of the discussion, that the present system, notwith- 
standing the existence of moral evil, may ie the best possible 
system to the Creator. 

By the word system, or the phrase m,oral system, must be 
meant all that which results in moral action, or in any way de- 
termines it to be what it is, including the nature of the moral 
beings themselves, and all the influences under which they act 
as such beings. The system must tlius be distinguished from its 
results in moral action, as a cause from its effect, and thus be 
viewed as not including either sin or hohncsa as any part of 
the system under which they exist. 

Some who maintain that the present system not only may 
be, but is the best possible to the Creator, attempt to show, that 
the reason that God does not prevent moral evil under it, is 
not that there is any impossibility in the nature of this moral 
Bystem, or of any moral system, that he should prevent it; but 
that the moral evil which exists, is the neeoesary means of the 
greatest good. When it is said, that there is no impossibility 
that God should prevent all sin under the present system, the 
meaning must be, either that he can prevent it by some changes 
which would not impair its essential nature, or by direct inter- 
positions of his power on the mind, thus leaving the nature of 
the system wholly unchanged in every other respect. 

lu opposition to tliie theory, it is now maintained that there 
may he an impossibility, in the nature of things, that God 
should prevent all sin under any moral system whatever, and 
the present degree of moral evil under the best moral system; 
and that therefore moral evil in its present degree may exist, 
not because it is the necessary means of the greatest good, but 
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because, in respect to divine prevention, it is incidental to a 
moral system, which is not only better than no system, but the 
best possible to the Creator, 

The former of these theories has, in my own view, been bo 
fully abandoned, even by its professed advocates in recent con- 
trovcrej, that I shall not here attempt a full exposure of its in- 
trinsic absurdities and obvious inconsistencies with acknowl- 
edged tnitlw. I propose to notice it only as it may come in 
my way, in defending the theory which I adopt. 

If it can be shown, that there may be an impossibility in the 
nature of things, that Grod should prevent all moral evil under 
a moral system, and the present degree of moral evil under the 
best moral system, then it will follow, that the moral evil 
under the present system may exist; because, in respect to 
divine prevention, it is incidental to one which is not only bet- 
ter than none, but the best possible to the Creator, and is there- 
fore no evidence against his perfect benevolence. 

Before I proceed directly to sustain this theory, I deem it 
important to remark, that no prejudice against it ought to be 
entertained by the disciples, and especially by the advocates of 
Christianity. It has often been said, that the existence of moral 
evil under the govMTiment of a perfect God, is a profound, un- 
Bolvable mystery, and that it has liitherto bafled the research 
of the most powerful minds in every age. Hence we are often 
met with the reproving interrogatory, "why not let it alone f I 
answer, first, because the enemies of truth wOl not let it alone; 
and for the defenders of troth to shun the inquiry, is to aban- 
don it without a defense, and to concede, in the field of argu- 
ment, a complete triumph to Universalism, to Deism, and to 
Atheism. When the universalist reasons thus: God is infinitely 
good, and therefore disposed to make all his creatures holy and 
happy forever; be is omnipotent, and can secure this result, 
and therefore most certainly will secure it ; and when, on tlie 
basis of tliis conclusion, he forces the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment, by false interpretation from the sacred page — when 
the infidel, from the same premises, comes to the same conclu- 
sion respecting the holiness and happiness of God's moral crea- 
tion, and either because he has more sense or candor than the 
former, admits that this doctrine of future puinshment is plainly 
taught in the Scriptures, and, for this very reason, denies that 
a benevolent God is the author of the book : and when the 
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atheist, on the supposition of a benevolent and an omnipotent 
Grod, infers that there eonld be no evil, and because there is 
evil, denies the existence of such a being, it is in vain, and 
worse than in vain, to cry out "mj/sfoj^," in refutation of the 
argument. Such men as Voltaire and Hume, and multitudes 
of far inferior discernment, know that this is not reasoning. 
Their reply is, we knew that you eould not answer; and they 
despise you for holding opinions which you are confessedly 
unable to defend. But further; the inquiry concerning the 
origin of moral evil is not to he avoided, for the Bible has not 
shunned it. Indeed, it would seem incredible that it should. 
Who can believe that Olmstianity has been given to the 
world, exposed to an objection which is incapable of all refuta- 
tion, and which undermines not only its divine origin, but the- 
ism itself ? It has not. Its divine author has formally stated 
and fully solved the great problem, whence cometh moral evil? 
He has solved it for the instruction not merely of philosophers, 
but of the people, and on substantially the same principle on 
which it is now proposed to solve it by reason. This he has 
done with unsurpassed perspicuity and force, in " the parable 
of the tares of the field." In this parable we are taught the 
following truths : 

let. That the kingdom— the reign of heaven — the moral 
government of God under a gracious economy— is perfectly 
fitted to its great design of reforming and saving all men. 

3d. That the fact that there are wicked men, or that there 
is moral evil, rather than its opposite, under this best system, 
is in direct contravention of liis great design of its divine 
author. 

3d. That the reason that moral evil exists, is that there is an 
impossibility, in the nature of the case, that God should pre- 
vent it, under the system, which exempts him from all respon- 
sibility in respect to its existence; and 

4th. That the interpositions requisite to remove the evil, 
would do more hurt than good, by diminishing the amount of 
holiness under the system.* 

* 111 oonflrmation. of this view of the parable, I aak, whether the Iiouseholiier 
did not prefer a crop of pure wheat to one mingled with tares, all things considered; 
■whether he preferred the tares, ea the necessary means of the greatest gooiJ, to 
wheat in their stefld; whether the introduolion of the tares when men slept, did 
not involve an impoasibilitj on hia part of preventing it, which exempted him from. 
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Here then we have the same Bolution of the problem whines 
cometh moral evil, which is now proposed with only this differ- 
ence, that what the Saviour teaches as a fact, a doctrine, is now 
for a particular purpose in argument, proposed merely as a 
theory or possible truth. "Why should such a theory be en- 
countered with prejudice on the part of the friends and advo- 
cates of Christianity ? 

I now proceed to show on the principles of reason, that — 

There may be cm imvpossiMlity in the nature of thiTigs, that 
God should prevent aU sin or moral evil under the best system,. 

Assuming what will probably not be denied, that a Tnoral 
system may be the beat system, I propose to show: 

1. Tliat there may be an impossibility that God should pre- 
vent all sin imder a moral system ; and 

2. That if it be possible, that he should prevent all sin under 
any moral system, there may be an impossibility that he should 
prevent all sin under the best moral system. 

1. There may he an impossibility in the natwe of things^ 
thai God should prevent all sin im^der any moral system, what- 
ever. 

That such an impossibility may exist, is evident from the 
nature of a moral system, for it necessarily includes the exist- 
ence of moral beings; and sin or moral evil cannot be pre- 
vented in moral beings, by any power or influence which de- 
6tj-oys their moral agency. To suppose this, is to suppose sin 



u respect to their eilatenee, and remove the necessity of any tav 
ther vindication ; and whether, if he had foreseen the attempt to introduce them, 
he wonld not have prevented their introduction, if he could, without incurriog a 
greater evil than their introduction? Are not these the undeniable fiicts and prin- 
ciples by which the Saviour, in this parable, vindicated the character of God, in 
view of existing moral evil in the world? Can philosophy show the vindication to 
be founded in false principles ! If it should here be aeked, who made the devil T 
I answer, God made the devU, hut he made himself a devH. If it be s^d, that atill, 
03 a creature of God, God ia responsible for his character, — I answer, the parable 
obviously proceeds on the opposite assumption, viz. : that according to the popular 
view of the subject, the devil is the great enemy of God, and of liis designs, for 
whose character and conduct God is not responsible — no more so, than the house- 
holder is for the character and conduct of his enemy. Otherwise, the professed 
Biplanation of the parable is a gross sophism, designed to deceive tliosa to whom 
it was addressed. Whether therefore wo say, that the devil is the pereoniScstion 
of the source of evil in the world, or a real person, and therefore a creature of God, 
still OUT Lord assumes the esistenoe of this source of evil as that for which God is 
Dot responsible, and as that which results in an impossihiilty that Grod should pre- 
vent the evil which exists under the present system. 
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to be prevented in morsil beings who are not moral beings. 
But moral agency implies free agency— tbe power of ehoice — 
the power to choose morally wrong a^ well as morally right, 
under every possible influence to prevent such choice or action. 
Moral agency and of course moral beings can no more exist 
without this power, than matter can exist without solidity and 
extension, or a triangle without sides and an^es. Let it then 
be kept in mind that I now speak of preventing sin in moral 
beings, free mora! agents, who son sin under every possible in- 
fluence from God to prevent their sinning. But if such beings 
do what in this respect they can do under every possible influ- 
ence from God to prevent their sinning, they certainly will sin 
when it is impoasible that God should prevent their sinning. 
And why may it not be so ? Who knows or who can prove, 
tliat such cases will not occur under any possible moral sys- 
tem? No man knows nor can prove it. Therefore let no man 
assert it. There may be an impossibility that God should pre- 
vent all sin or moral evil under any moral system. The as- 
sumption that God can prevent all moral evil in a moral sys- 
tem, is wholly groundless and unauthorized, and the objection 
to his benevolence, derived from the existence of moral evil, 
which rests entirely on this assumption, is also groundless, and 
ought to he abandoned. 

I do not say that there is an impossibility that God should 
prevent all sin under a moral system ; nor even that it may not 
be true that there is not such an impossibility ; but I affirm 
simply, that there Tnay be. This is sufficient for my present 
purpose, that of answering the objection to the divine benevo- 
lence, derived from the existence of moral evil. For on this 
supposition, moral evil under the present system, in respect to 
divine prevention, may it: incidental to a system which may 
be not only better than none, hut the best possible to tlie 
Creator ; and is therefore no proof against his benevolence. 

Here this grand objection to the benevolence of God might 
be left as fully refuted. But many things may be said to 
strengthen the objection and to weaken the force of the reply 
to it, which has now been made. 

These things may be comprised in alleging that the sup- 
posed theory is inconsistent with the omnipotence of God, and 
in supposed proofs, that God can prevent all sin in a moral 
system. 
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In tlie first place, it is often alleged tbat to suppose that there 
may be any impoasitility that God should prevent all sin in a 
moral system, is highly dishonorable to God, inasmuch as it 
virtually deni^ his power as an omnipotent Being. The plau- 
sibility of ttiis gratuitous assumption is such to most mindB, 
through want of reflection, that it has perplexed the argument 
for God's benevolence more than every other eonaideratiou. In 
reply to this, I claim in the first place that tliey who ^sert tbat 
any impossibility that God should prevent all moral evil under 
a moral system, is inconsistent with his omnipotence, should 
either prove tbe assertion or retract it. What right has any 
one in reasoning to assert what he neither knows nor can prove 
to be true ? Who does not know that there is a kind of impos- 
sibility in many cases, which God has no power to remove or 
overcome. It is impossible tbat God should cause a thing to 
be and not to be at the same time, that he should make two 
and two to be five, or a part equal to the whole. There is an 
impossibility to God in each of these cases which involves a con- 
tradiction. Reminding the objector of what every tyro in rea- 
soning knows, that this kind of impossibility limits the power 
of God in such a sense as fully to justify us in denying his 
power in such cases, let him address himself to an argument 
showing that the same kind of impossibility does not exist in 
the ease now under consideration. When he shall do this, we 
shall begin to suspect that Ms present objection to our theory is 
something more than either designed or undesigned sophistry. 
I reply again to this assertion with a denial of its truth. The 
impossibility now supposed of God's preventing all sin under a 
moral system, if it be rcai, is not inconsistent with his omnipo- 
tence. It is not that kind of impossibiiity which is given by a 
direct conflict between the power of the creature and the power 
of God, because the power of the creature to sin is superior to 
God's power. Such a direct conflict between the power of 
moral beings to sin and God's power, ia as inconceivable as 
that the forces which produce the motion of the planets should 
be interfered with by the power of motives or arguments. The 
direct prevention of sin, or which is the same thing, the direct 
production of bolinese in moral agents by dint of Omnipo- 
tence, is an absurdity, inasmuch as it implies tbat God is the 
efficient, proximate natural cause of their moral acts, and that 
they act morally without acting as moral agents, i. e., without 
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being the proximate, efficient causes of their own acts. What 
then is the impossibility of God's preventing all sin in moral 
bdnga, which it is now eupposed may exist ? I answer : It is 
an impossibility, the supposition of which involyes a contradic- 
tion in the nature of the case. It is the impossibility of God's 
preventing moral beings from sinning by any thing which he 
can do, when beings who can sin in despite of God, do in 
this respect what they can do. To suppose that in sach eases 
they should be prevented from sinning, is to suppose them to 
sin and to be prevented from sinning at the same time, which 
is a contradiction and an impossibihty. And would such an 
impossibility if it exists, dishonorably limit the power of Giid? 
Would it imply the want of any degree of that power which 
constitutes omnipotence? Must we then, if we could duly 
honor God, assert that he has power to accompHsh contradic- 
tions, or to accomplish that, wliieh for aught that can be shown 
to the contrary, may involve a contradiction and an impossi- 
bility in the nature of things— assert that to be true of God 
which for aught that can be known or proved to the contrary, 
may be false? Is God honored by the confident asseverations 
of mere ignorance, and on such a basis is either his goodness or 
his omnipotence to be denied ? Plainly if the supposed impos- 
sibility of God's preventing all mora! evil under a moral sys- 
tem actually exists, it no more dishonorably limits his power 
than the imposBibility that the act should be prevented and not 
prevented at the same time, or than two and two should be 
five, or a part equal to the whole. 

It is also to be said, that the doctrine that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, denies the power of God in the 
same sense as that in which the theory now maintained can be 
said to deny it. According to this doctrine God cannot — he 
has not power to secure the greatest good, without sin as the 
means of this end. It limits the Holy One of Israel by the 
impossibility of securing good, which results from the nature of 
sin ; for it assigns this impossibihty as the very reason for the 
existence of sin. Thus on both schemes, an impossibility in 
the nature of things is involved. In the one case it is main- 
tained that there may ie an impossibility of God's preventing 
all moral evil under a moral system, resulting from the nature 
of moral agency as involving power to sin under every possible 
influence to prevent it ; in the other, that tliere is an impossi- 
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"bility that God should produce the greatest good without sin, 
resulting from the nature of sin as the necessary means of the 
greatest good. 

If either theory is true, God may be properly said to he lim- 
ited by an impossibility in the nature of things. And which is 
the most dishonorable to him, the supposition that he cannot 
produce the greatest good without sin as the means of it ; or that 
he cannot prevent that, the prevention of which may involve a 
contradiction — *, e., he cannot prevent beings from sinning who 
can sin in despite of his power to prevent them? Tlie former is 
utterly absurd and inconceivable. For how can it be impossi- 
ble that God should produce the greatest good by the best kind 
of moral action. Or how can it be true that he caimot pro- 
duce the greatest good without that kind of moral action, 
which is fitted to destroy all good and to produce all evil? 
IIow can that which is confessedly wholly an evil, only an 
evil — an evil without qualification, be the necessary means of 
the greatest good? How can the worst kind of action con- 
ceivable, be the best kind of action ? If not, then how can it 
be impossible that God should produce the greatest good with- 
out sin as the means of it? Plainly the supposition of such an 
impossibility is the most palpable of all impossibilities. There 
can be no such. If then, one of the supposed impossibilities 
must exist, shall we suppose it to be that which may or that 
which cam/not exist. 

Further ; there is no conceivable theory by which the benev- 
olence and omnipotence of God — in other words, by which the 
existence of a perfect God can be vindicated, without supposing 
an impossibiUty in some respect that he should prevent moral 
evil, which is consistent with his benevolence and his omnipo- 
tence, and which is the reason of his not preventingit. The most 
plausible argument ever devised in defence of Atheism is prob- 
ably that of Epicunis. This argument, wheu applied to moral 
evil, is substantially the following: "God eitherw»w?(^ prevent 
all moral evil, and cmild not; or he could prevent it, and would 
not; or he neitherwtwiMnorcoii?!^ prevent it; or he both wflw^r/ 
and could prevent it. If he would and coiddnot, then he is not 
omnipotent; if he would not and could, then he is not good; if 
he neither would nor could, then he is neither good nor om- 
nipotent ; if he both would and could, then moral evil would 
not exist, Bnt moral evil does exist. Therefore there is no 
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God who is both good and omnipotent." Now where lies the 
fallacy of this boasted argument? an argument which in. some 
form has been often repeated in triumph even to the present 
day. There are two assumptions in this argument, one of 
which is fully authorized ; the other is wholly unauthorized. 
The former is that moral evil is not the necessary means of the 
greatest good, but is wholly an evil ; for if it be the necessary 
means of the greatest good, it would not be, as is claimed in 
this argument, inconsistent with the divine goodness. Tliis 
assumption is fully authorized ; for how can the worst kind of 
moral action conceivable, be the beet tind of moral action? 
The other, is the assumption that if God cannot prevent all 
moral evil under any and every created system, then he is not 
omnipotent ; for if there may be an impossibility that God should 
prevent all moral evil under a moral system, or nnder the best 
system, which impossibility is consistent with his omnipotence, 
dien the fact that he cannot prevent it, is no proof that he is 
not omnipotent ; while if there can be no such impossibility, 
then God as both good and omnipotent would prevent all 
moral evil. But he does not, and it follows therefore from the 
present assumption, that if God is good he is not omnipotent. 
Indeed the existing moral evil being whoUy an evil, must be 
supposed to exist, either because if God is good, he is not om- 
nipotent ; or because if he is omnipotent, he is not good, or be- 
cause he is neither omnipotent nor good ; or because there is 
an impossibility of his preventing the evil, which impossibility 
is consistent with his goodness and his omnipotence. Thna we 
are driven by unanswerable reasoning either into blank Atheism, 
or into the admission of some impossibility of God'e preventing 
all moral evil, which impossibility is consistent with his good- 
ness and his omnipotence. Such an impossibility may result 
as we claim, from any moral system, or at least from the beet 
system. The assumption then that there can be no such im- 
possibility, or that if God cannot prevent all moral evil under 
any, even under tlie best system, then he is not omnipotent, is 
unauthorized ; and constitutes the fallacy of the foregoing argu- 
ment for Atheism, 

It JB here worthy of remark, that the advocates of the doe- 
trine, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, 
while tliey advance in so doing that which is palpably absurd, 
also maintain the groundless assumption of the atheistic argu- 
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ment. To vindicate the goodness of God, they maintain tlie 
palpable absurdity, that what ia wholly an evil is the necessary 
means of the greatest good ; and to vindicate his omnipotence, 
that there ia no impossibility of his preventing all moral evil 
Tinder any moral system whatever. They thus give their sanc- 
tion to a principle which by just reasoning auatains downright 
Atheism. For if sin is, and who does not know it ia, wholly an 
evil, and if there Is no sense in which God cannot prevent it 
under the present system consistently with his omnipotence, 
then in view of the existing sin it follows either that God is not 
good or not omnipotent, or that he is neither good nor omnipo- 
tent. 

Eat it is claimed, that there is the moat decisive proof that 
God can prevent all sin, under any moral system whatever, 

1. It is said, that as an omnipotent Being, he must have 
power to direct and control the conduct of his creatures as he 
pleases, or according to his will. By the will of God must 
here be meant, either his will as a lawgiver, in which he pre- 
fers, all tilings considered, that right moral action shoidd (not 
shall) take place in all cases, ratlier than wrong ; or, his provi- 
dential will — ^his decree — in which he purposes that the event 
wiUed sfudl take place. If the former will be meant, then it 
is not admitted that God has power to control the conduct of 
his creatures, in all cases, according to that will. It is unde- 
niable, that he does not in all cases; while it is equally so, that 
as benevolent and omnipotent, he would thus control it, were 
there no impossibility of hie so doing, consistent with his be- 
nevolence and omnipotence. Such an impossibility is of course 
not inconsistent with these attributes. If hy the wiU of God, 
be meant his providential will — ^his decree — then I deny that 
he has such a will to prevent the sin which actually takes place. 
Foreseeing the certainty of the sin, he could not wUl nor pur- 
pose actually to prevent it ; but, on the contrary, must, rather 
than prevent it by destroying moral agency, or for some other 
reason, have purposed its actual existence. God therefore, 
whatever may he his will as a lawgiver, has no will or purpose 
that any sin shall not talce place, which does take place. He 
has power actually to direct and control, as he wills actually to 
direct and control, the conduct of his ereaturoa, and of course, 
power to bring to pass whatsoever he wills shall come to pass. 

2. It is often said, that it is incredible that God should not 
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be able to prevent all sin in moral beings by the influence of 
motives. I answer, that if there may he such an impossibility, 
then such an impossibility is not incredible. Indeed, why is it 
incredible that God should not be able, by motives, to prevent 
beingB from sinning, who possess power to sin under all possi- 
ble motives which he can employ to prevent them. 

3. It may be said, that God can create moral beings of such 
a nature as shall certainly prevent their sinning. If by " such 
a nature," be meant what some mean, via., a holy nature as a 
constitutional property of the beings, I deny that such a nature 
can be literally creatcwi by God. To suppose holiness to exist 
in a creature of God, prior to all voluntary exercise or act on 
the part of the creature, is to suppose holiness to exist before 
it exists, which is absurd. In short, whatever natiu-e God may 
be supposed to create in moral beings, they must have power 
to act morally wrong, under every preventing influence from 
God. And who can prove that such beings will not act mor- 
ally wrong, and that it may not be impossible that God should 
prevent it ? 

4. The appeal is often made to facts. It is said, that God 
does and can prevent some moral beings from sinning ; and if 
he can prevent some, he can prevent all. This is a palpable 
-non sequitur. All moral beings have the power to avoid sin- 
ning, as well as power to sin. That some, who have the power 
to avoid sinning, should be prevented from sinning, is indeed 
altogether credible. But why is it not also, that it should be 
impossible for God to prevent some from sinning, who have 
power to sin under every possible preventing influence. To 
deny such impossibility, is " talking quite at random, and in 
the dark." Besides, tliere are no known instances of the pre- 
vention of sin in moral beings, except under a system in which 
others have not been prevented. And how do the facts alleged, 
prove that God could have prevented all sin, either under the 
present moral system or under any other? Nor could tlie sin 
of any who have sinned, have been prevented by God without 
some changes and interpositions for the pm^oso. Those requi- 
site to prevent one sin, and especially to prevent all the sin 
which has taken place, supposing the system in other respects 
to be the same, might, in despite of future preventing interpo- 
sitions, have resulted in more sin than could have been pre- 
vented. To assert therefore that God might have prevented 

Vol. I.— 14. 
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all sin in a moral system, or in any moral syBtem, is to make 
mere arbitrary assertions, no man knowing enough of possibili- 
ties in the case,to adduce the shadow of proof of the truth of 
■what he asserts. 

5. But the objector may appeal (and I readily consent that 
he should) to the facte of revelation. He may speak of angels, 
who have never sinned and never will, and of the redeemed in 
heaven, who never will. But revelation brings to om' knowl- 
edge neither angels nor men confirmed inhoHness, except those 
who are confirmed under a moral system in which sin takes 
place. And who can show that any changes requisite to pre- 
vent the sin which has taken place, supposing that such changes 
might have been made, would not have resulted ultimately in 
a vast increase of sin? It may be said, that our first parents 
were for a time holy, and that, had their circumstances been 
continued exactly the same, they would have continued holy ; 
for the same antecedents would have been followed with the 
same consequent, I answer, that it is impossible, in the nature 
of things, that the antecedents should continue exactly the 
same. "When they had lived one day or hour in obedience to 
the divine wdll, some things were necessarily true of them 
which were not when they had thus Hved but half a day, or 
half an hour. One change in the antecedents might lead to 
another. In the progress of their being, how many thoughts 
and feelings — what diversified associations and excitement of 
constitutional propensities would arise, which never occurred 
during the short period of their continued obedience ! And il 
none but the omniscient Being could foresee these things, then 
who but he can pronounce on the result ? 

6. If the objector should still insist, that a God of infinite 
wisdom and power might have devised and adopted a moral 
system which would have excluded all moral evil, then I ask, 
what moral system ? Can he specify it ? Can he delineate 
minutely its essential, constituent elements ? — the exact nature 
and degree of influence it must possess, that it may be effectual 
to prevent all moral evil ? Could any thing be more presump- 
tuous and audacious than such an attempt ! And if he does 
not know what moral system, or that any moral system would 
be effectual to the prevention of all moral evil under it, how 
does he know that God could devise such a system? I am not 
saying that he could not; but I affirm, that no one can prove 
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that be could. The fact that moral heiiigs can sin under any 
and every preventing influence from God, forever precludes the 
poasibility of proving a prion, that they will not, and that 
tliere may not be an impossibility that God should prevent all 
moral evil under a moral system. It may be, that, had the 
nature of man, or his circumstances, or both, been different in 
any respect from what they are, or had any other influence in 
kind or degree been resorted to than has been, the system in 
other respects being the same, then the consequence, in despite 
of any and all further preventing interpositions, would have 
been an immeasurably greater amount of moral evil than has re- 
sulted, or will result from the present system. Had the powers 
of man been greater than they are; had he commenced exist- 
ence with the more perfect faculties of manhood ; liad his sus- 
ceptibilities, propensities, circumstances, been in any manner 
different, the results in moral evil, for aught we know or can 
prove to the contrary, would have been vastly worse than those 
of the present system as it is. Under the imagined change for 
the better, still man might have sinned. To sin in circumstances 
more favorable to virtue, might imply greater strength in the 
sinful principle or purpose, formed in resistance of the greater 
obligations and motives to virtue — even a d^peration which 
would render vain all efforts to reclaim ; which would prevent, 
by rendering useless, an eeonomy of grace, and thus result in 
universal and hopeless sin and woe. 

7. Should the objector still insist, that some changes might 
have been adopted by an all-wise and omnipotent Creator, 
which would have prevented the present prevalence of moral 
evil, I ask, what changes ? Does he say, greater force of intel- 
lect, and consequently more just and adequate views of the 
nature and relations of the great objects of moral choice would 
have secured the end ? I reply, that men do not sin through 
any such deficiency in this faculty of the soul, as to show, that 
to augment its strength, would change the result in practice. 
Besides, any finite strength of intellect is consistent with power 
to sin, and cannot therefore be alleged as proof that the subject 
of it will not sin. 

8. Is it then said, that greater strength of intellect, and a 
diminished strength of tlie propensities to natural good, would 
secure the result; I reply, that however vigorous the intel- 
lectual perceptions, and however weak tlie propensities to 
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natural good, so long as the latter are real, and sncli as are 
essential to moral agency, they muBt he eapahle of an excite- 
ment which sliall render possible the choice of their gratifica- 
tion, since otherwise moral agency could not exist. It is im- 
possible therefore to prove a priori, that such a moral agent 
■will not sin. 

9. Is it then said by the objector, that if sin were to be fol- 
lowed with the immediate execution of its curse on tlie trans- 
gressor, this would certainly diminish the degree of moral evil 
in the world ? I answer, that the consequences naight be 
immeasurably worse. Indeed, when we reflect that mankind 
actually possess sufficient intellectual capacity to perceive the 
difference between right and wrong moral action, and the infi- 
nite preponderance of motive to the former compared with the 
pleasures of sin, and think of the universal sinfulness of our race, 
the presumption rests on no slight basis, that to make this world 
a place of immediate retribution, would be to change it, with all 
its bright prospects &om a state of trial, into a world of despera- 
tion in sin and suffering. In such a system, one sin would cut 
off all hope of the divine favor; and who could decide that all 
would not sin once ? Thus the amount of moral evil might far 
surpass what now exists, and this world, instead of being a 
place of probation, cheered with intimations of mercy and for- 
giveness, might become the theater of retributive vengeance to 
all. 

10. Should the objector propose any other emendation of the 
system, it would be equally nugatory. No one is competent 
to devise or suggest a change, which he, or any other man, can 
pronounce to bo an improvement, without tlie most palpable 
presumption. To show how utterly groundless are all objec- 
tions to the present system, derived from the existence of moral 
evil, we need only remark, that the present state of man is, or 
at least may be, one of moral discipline, in reference to the 
formation of his moral character for immortality; that it is, or 
at least may be, peculiarly fitted to give stability to moral 
principle, and thus to seenre ultimately immutable moral per- 
fection in man; and that every thing which pertains to it, as 
a system from God, may be indispensably necessary to secure 
the greatest amount of holiness and happiness to the uni- 
verse which God can secure. Who then shall say, or be re- 

. for Baying, that any change in the system which he 
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can devise or suggest, would improve it t Who would take 
the responsibility of effecting, if he could, the least alteration 
in the system which the supreme Creator has adopted ? 

11. After aU, the objector may say, if man cannot devise a 
system of greater perfection than the present, this is no proof 
that the Creator, a being of infinite perfection, cannot. I reply, 
that this is a mere evasion of the point at issue. My object 
has not been to prom that the Creator could not Lave devised 
and adopted a better system than the present ; though I may 
hereafter show that we have good reason to beheve that he 
could not ; but to show that it cannot be proved that God 
could have adopted a better system than the present — that it 
may be true, so far ae existing evil is concerned, that he could 
not, and that the assertion that he could, is presumptuous 
in the extreme. Hence the objection to God's benevolence 
derived from the existence of moral evil and therefore from 
natural evil, and which is designed to show that the present 
system is not the best possible to the Creator, being founded 
wholly in the ignorance of the objector, is to be laid entirely 
aside as nugatory and vain. The conclusion is, that it may 
he impossihle thai God ehouM exclude all ■moral evil from 
a moral system ; and of cowse from the lest moral sys- 
tem,; and that therefore, great as the amount of m^oral eml is 
tmder the present system, it may he the hest possible to ths 



Some theologians however, instead of receiving the theory as 
now presented, have proposed a modification of it, maintaining 
that while God can prevent all sin under some moral system, 
it may l>e true that he cannot prevent all sin under the hest 
moral system. More particularly they maintain that the pres- 
ent system may le the lest, inasmuch as it comprises those high 
degrees of temptation and other moral means, which while tiiey 
hecome the sure occadon of the ein of some, are necessary to 
secure higher degrees of holiness on the part of others, and thus 
higher degrees of happiness on the whole, than God could se- 
cure under some other system, under which he could prevent 
all sin. 

My objection to this modification of the theory already pre- 
sented, is not that it asserts that it may he true that God can- 
not prevent sin under the best moral system. That this may 
be true, I assert and maintain, Bnt my objection is twofold; 
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viz., the theory asserts that God can prevent all sin nnder some 
moral system ; and that it affirms certain specific or particular 
characteristics of the present moral system as those which may 
constitute it the best system, when there is much reason for be- 
lieving tliat they do not. 

I proceed then to say : 

First. That the affirmation that God can prevent all sin 
under some moral system, is gratuitous and unauthorized. I 
know no advocate of this part of the theory, who has at^ 
tempted to prove the affirmation that God can prevent all sin 
nnder some moral system. I admit that it may he true that 
he can ; but claim to have shown tliat it may be true that he 
cannot. If there is no proof either that God can or that he 
cannot prevent all sin under any moral system whatever, then 
the affirmation, that he can prevent all sin under some moral 
system, is wholly unauthorized. Besides when it is once admits 
ted that God cannot prevent all sin under a moral system which 
is the best, how can it be shown that he can prevent all sin un- 
der a moral system which is not tlie best? May it not be true 
for aught that appears to the contrary, that God cannot pre- 
vent all sin under any other moral system, as well as that he 
cannot nnder the best moral system? Is not the assertion 
then that God can prevent all sin under some moral system, 
altogether unauthorized ! Is there any evidence or proof that 
the assertion is true rather than false? Secondly. There is not 
only no proof that the higher degrees of temptation with other 
moral means, which are supposed to he essential to the best 
system, are necessary to seciu-e or will secure the highest degrees 
of holiness, but much evidence to the contrary. How does it 
appear that a moral being cannot love God with all his heart, 
mind, soul and strength, *'. e., as mach as he can love him, 
under a low as well as under a high degree of temptation, or 
as well under one system of means, as under another? How 
can it be shown that a moral being can or will love God more 
than he can — more than with all his strengtli, because tempta- 
tion is great ? Can it be shown that his strength will he in- 
creased as temptation is increased? And if this cannot be 
shown, how can it be rendered in the lowest degree probable 
that the greater the temptation to sin, the greater will he the 
degree of holiness? On the contrary, if there is any principle 
to be reasoned from in the case, it is that the greater the degree 
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of temptation to sin, other tliinge being tlie same, the lees will 
be tlie degree of holiness. It is on this very principle that or- 
thodox divines as a class, account for the universal depravity of 
Bnrenewed men, and the low degree of holiness in those who 
are renewed. They trace these results to the high degree of 
temptation which arises from their propensity to sin. Is it a 
uniform fact that the increase of temptation results in the in- 
crease of holiness? Is temptation a means of grace? Or is it 
to be received as a general principle, that if good men would 
be perfect in holiness, they must shun temptation? There is 
plainly a strong probability then, against the supposition, that 
to increase the degree of temptation should increase the degree 
of holiness. But for the sake of the argument, let it be con- 
ceded that such would be the result of high degrees of tempta- 
tion in respect to a part of the subjects of a moral system; 
how does it appear that what would thus be gained in holiness 
and happiness by them, would not be more than overbalanced 
by greater degrees of sin and misery to another? If it be 
said that it may not be so, the answer is, that it may he so, and 
there is no evidence that it would not be so, not to say, the 
probability is, that it would be so. Thirdly. There can be no 
proof that God can prevent all sin under a moral system, or 
that having adopted a moral system, he can prevent all sin 
without destroying moral agency. Suppose what is called the 
best system of means and measures to be adopted, God either 
can or he cannot prevent all sin under this system, and of course 
without destroying moral agency. If he can prevent all sin 
under this best moral system, and this by the mere exertion of 
his power, without at all changing the system of means, and of 
course without destroying moral agency, why does he not thus 
prevent all sin ? Would an omnipotent being in such a case 
deprecate the requisite interposition of his power? Why then 
as a benevolent and an omnipotent being,does he not interpose 
his power, and thus prevent all sin and secure perfect hoKnesa 
and happiness forever under this best system of means and meas- 
ures ? Is it said that sin itself is the necessary means of the 
greatest good ? But this preposterous dogma the advocate of 
this theory rejects. Can any reason then be given why God, 
having adopted the best system does not prevent all sin, except 
that be cannot without destroying moral agency ? Is it said 
that to prevent all sin by the supposed interposition of power, 
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would be preventing it " in such a way as would derange and 
impair tlie best possible system of mcaiiB?" But the system of 
means according to the Eupp{«ition, is unchanged. It remains 
the same in ali that gives it excellence, or constitutes it the best 
system of means, whether sin be prevented in the manner sup- 
posed or not. Why tlien is not all sin prevented by the sup- 
posed interposition of divine power? Is it said that it may be 
true that to prevent all sin and to secure universal and perfect 
holiness and happiness forever by this method, would lessen 
the amount of holiness and happine^ compared with what 
would otherwise exist ? Be it so. But it ntai/ also be tt-ue 
that such would not be the effect; and the reason that God 
does not prevent all sin may ie another; viz., that he cannot 
without destroying moral agency. Besides, the thing sup- 
posed, viz., that God should prevent all sin under the system, 
and by so doing lessen the comparative amount of holiness, is 
impossible. To suppose less holiness than perfect holiness or 
the highest possible,to be the effect of the supposed divine in- 
terposition, is to suppose less holiness than ought to be, which 
is sin; and surely God cannot be supposed to adopt a method 
of preventing aU sin which will produce sin ! la it then said 
that God cannot prevent all sin and secure universal and per- 
fect hohness forever under the best system, merely by the 
direct interposition of his power ? Be it so. Then the ques- 
tion returns, how does it appear that he can prevent all sin 
forever under any moral system, that is, prevent it forever 
without destroying moral agency? By doing this he can pre- 
vent all sin. How does it appear that he can prevent it, if he 
introduces a moral system without destroying moral, agency ? 
It is admitted that it "may he true that God cannot prevent all 
sin under the best moral system. Why may it not be true that 
the very reason that he cannot, is that he cannot prevent all 
sin, having adopted any moral system, without destroying 
moral agency ? And if this may he the reason that he cannot 
prevent all sin under the best moral system, why may it not 
be a reason that he cannot under any other system which is 
not the best? Adopt what moral system he may, the possibil- 
ity of sinning which is given by moral agency in despite of 
. divine power to prevent it remains, and excludes all proof that 
sin will not tate place under the system. No man therefore 
can either know or prove, tliat there is any way in which God 
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can prevent all sin if he adopts a moral system, unless he de- 
stroys moral agency. 

I now firoceed to show aa I proposed : 

3. That if it he conceded that God oanpreveTit ail rruyral evU 
lender soms possihle moral system, it mmj still he impossible 
thai he should premnt all Tiuxral evil, even the present degv-. 
of moral evU vmder the hest tnoral system. 

I do not say that conceding the former, the latter would be 
probable. Still it may he true, that were God to adopt the 
system under which he could prevent all moral evil, either on 
accomit of the small numbers of beings which the eystem 
would re<]^uire, or on account of their limited capacity, or 
for some other reason, he would greatly lessen the happiness of 
his creation compared with adopting another system under 
which he cannot prevent all moral evil. The present moral 
system as consisting of a given number of moral beings, and 
ptfflsessing exactly the nature, the powers, susceptibilities, pro- 
pensities which they do possess, and placed in exactly tlie 
circumstance in which they are placed — -for aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, may be the only system by means of 
which God can produce the highest happiness which he can 
produce. 

Any other system, which would prevent the existing degree 
of moral evil — if such a system be possible — might greatly im- 
pair the results in happiness, as these depend, not indeed on 
the existence of moral evil as the means of happiness, but on 
the nature of the moral system itself; that is, on the number 
and nature, the powers and capacities of the beings, and the 
various kinds of influence and sources of happiness which the 
best moral system includes. There may then be an impossi- 
bility, not indeed that Grod should produce the greatest good 
without the existing moral evil as the means of it, but that he 
should prevent tlie existing moral evil under the present sys- 
tem. Moral beings, under this best moral system, must have 
power to sin, in despite of all that God can do under this system 
to prevent them; and to suppose that they should -do what they 
can under this system, viz., sin, and that God should prevent 
their sinning, is a contradiction and an impossibihty. It ttux^ 
he true that such beings, in this respect, will do what they can 
do — that is, will sin — when of course it would be impossible 
that God, other things remaining the same, shoidd prevent 
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their sinning without destroying their moral agency. Grant- 
ing then the possibility, that God should prevent all sin under 
some moral system, still it may be impossible that he should 
do it, without either adopting some other system of means than 
the best, or, having adopted the best, without destroying it by 
destroying moral agency. 

In opposition to this conclusion however, there are some who 
will still reply, that "with God, all things are possible;" that, 
as an omnipotent being, he can prevent all sin under one sys- 
tem of means and measures as well as under another, even as 
well without means as vrith ; that he can prevent all sin in 
moral beings, by the direct and immediate interpositions of 
mere omnipotence — by mere dint of power — by acts of literal 
creation, producing holiness in all. 

It is readily admitted, that in the true sense of the language, 
"All things are possible with God." But what are often and 
properly called things in one sense, cannot be properly called 
things in another. In the most general sense, any mere object 
of thxMglit is properly called a thing. Of these objects there 
are two classes. The one class are things (thought-things) 
which are not real, and those which are not possible; while the 
other class are things which are either real or possible. Thus 
to make two and two equal to five, is impossible. Does it then 
imply any deficiency oi power in God, that he cannot make 
two and two equal to five? No more does it imply any 
deficiency in power on his part, that he cannot prevent, in sup- 
posable cases, bein^ who can ein, in despite of his power, i. e., 
moral beings from sinning, under the best moral system. In 
the nature of things, there may be an impossibility which in- 
volvee a contradiction. If such impossibilities limit the power 
of God, or are inconsistent with his onmipotence, who can be- 
lieve or assert his omnipotence? When it is said, that "with 
God all things are possible," who can suppose that the all 
things includes things which involve contradiction and im- 
possibility in their very nature, and infer that God can make 
two and two to be five, or the diameter of a circle to be equal 
to its circumference, or can prevent bein^ in all eases from 
sinning, who can sin, under every preventing influence from 
him? 

Is it then said, that God, as an omnipotent being, can pre- 
vent all sin under one moral system as well as under another — 
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as well without means ae ■with ? Then I ask, why can he not 
secure any other result without xaeans as well as with? — why 
can he not secure the greatest good, without sin as the means 
of it ; and if he can, how is sin the necessary means of this 
end ? If it is limiting the power of God to suppose that he 
cannot accomplish his designs without means, then it is limits 
ing his power to Msert that he cannot secure the greatest good 
without sin as the means. It is wholly unsupported by facts ; 
for in what instance has God ever prevented sin in a moral 
being, without means ? It is absurd and seif-contradictory. If 
sin he prevented in moral beings, it must be prevented by their 
acting, and acting morally right, in view of motives. Is it then 
said, that God can prevent all sin in moral beings by any de- 
gree of motives, and especially by that degree which is com- 
prised in the best moral system ? But who knows, or can 
prove this, who is authorized to assei-t it ? No one. The asser- 
tion is wholly arbitrary, and he who makes it knows not 
whether he asserts truth or falsehood. That system of means 
and measures, which is necessary to the greatest good which 
God can secure, may be inconsistent with God's preventing all 
moral evil under the system. According to this view,- sin is 
wholly an evil — evil in all ite tendencies; and still God per- 
mits and purposes its existence, rather than not adopt the best 
moral system. As the husbandman does not sow good seed in 
his field for the sake of the tares, i. e., because he prefers tares 
to wheat ; but notwithstanding the tares, which he may foresee 
will come in among the wheat, and for the sake of the good, 
which will still fai- overbalance t!ie evil; so God may have 
adopted the present moral system, not for the sake of the sin, 
or of any good of which it is the means, but notwithstanding 
the evil, and for the sake of the overbalancing good, of which 
the system is the necessary means. 

After all, the great question, concerning the goodness and the 
power of God, which results from the existence of moral evil 
under his government, depends not so much on either of the 
particular theories which have now been pj-opounded, in prefer- 
ence to the other, as on an assumption which is opposed to 
both, viz., that God can prevent all moral evil under any moral 
system whatever, by the direct and immediate interpositions 
of mere power. It is this which is relied upon in common by 
atheists, deists, universal ists, and a large class of orthodox di-. 
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vines, in their reasonings on the suhject. We have seen how 
this assumption, in connection with other premises, leads to 
Atheism, Infidelity, and Universalism ; and also how utterly 
feeble and insufficient is the defence of the orthodox against 
these errors, while they admit its truth. So long as this as- 
sumption is made and conceded — so long as it is admitted that 
God, hy the mere interpositions of his power, can prevent all 
moral evil under any moral eystem whatever, the problem, 
why does he not prevent it, will remain incapable of solution. 
Nor can it he thought strange, that one class of minds, iu view 
of existing moral evil, should deny the existence of a being of 
boundless goodness and power; that another should deny, that 
the book which asserts the endless sin and misery of multitudes 
of our race is a revelation from a perfect God ; that another, 
receiving the book as divine, should deny that it contains a 
doctrine so plainly inconsistent with the character of its author. 
That moral evil, with its manifold calamities and woes, exists, 
cannot be denied ; and so long as it is admitted that a benevo- 
lent God can, by the mere interpositions of his power, prevent 
the evil under the best system, the conclusion, to a greater or 
less extent, will be, either that there is no such being, or that 
if there is, he will sooner or later terminate the evU, in the 
universal holiness and happiness of his moral creation. The 
monstrous absurdity, that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, will not be received by all as the only alterna- 
tive except that of Atheism; or if received as such by some, 
still the undeniable truth that a benevolent God will do all the 
good he can,wiU not be rejected by all for the sate of avoiding 
Infidelity and Universalism. The error obviously lies in the 
gratuitous and unauthorized assumption, that there can be no 
impossibility of God's preventing moral evil under a moral 
system, or at least under the best moral system, which impos- 
sibility shall be as truly consistent with his omnipotence, as is 
the impossibility of making two and two to be five, or a part 
equal to the whole. When this truth, that there may be such 
an impossibility, shall be seen and familiarized by the mind, as 
presented by just views of moral agency and of a moral sys- 
tem, then, and not till then, can the present system, notwith- 
standing the existence of moral evil, be seen to stand forth as 
an eternal monument of the wisdom, power and goodness of 
its Author; then, and not till then, will men learn to vindicate 
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the ways of God to man, not tj the far-fetched and unnatural 
principles of a vain philosophy, hut hy the natural, ohviouB, 
eommon-Bense principle, hy -which they vindicate and applaud 
the wisest and heet of earthly rulers, when his laws are trans- 
greased — the principle, that notwithstanding the evil he has 
done, ho has done the best thing which he can do. 
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Im tlie two preceding lectures, I have attempted to show that 
there is no proof against the benevolence of God, by showing 
that the present system, with its results, Tnay he not only better 
than none, but inay he the best possible to the Creator. 

I now proceed, 

To offer direct proofs of his benevolence. 

Before I adduce the proposed proof, I will give an illustrar 
tion of the argument on which I rely. A system under which 
evil exists, may be shown by decisive evidence to be the best 
possible system. It is obvious however, that this must he 
Bhown in a somewhat different manner from what it would be 
were there no evil connected with tlie system. To illustrate 
then by an example : a physician may perform the best poa- 
sible operation of which the case admits, in amputating the 
limb of a patient, notwithstanding the pain which is ineepa- 
rable from it. If all that can be shown in the case is, that the 
evils connected with the operation may be either vnsepwrdhle 
from the necessary means of the greatest good, or may he them- 
eelves the necessary means of the greatest good, then, although 
the operation would not prove the physician te be benevolent, 
it would oblige ua to admit that he may be benevolent, not- 
withstanding these evils. The question, when judged of merely 
by the facts now supposed, ought to remain undecided ; or 
rather, cannot he decided in the negative. To this point, our 
preceding discussion respecting the question of the divine be- 
nevolence, so far as it depends on the esistence of evil, has 
conducted us. 
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Let it now be supposed, that to amputate the diseased limb 
is better tban to do nothing, and that there is no evidence that 
the physician has not done the best thing in his power, aud 
there is good reason to believe tlie benevolence of the physi- 
cian in the act. This may be said to be the lowest ground on 
which we are authorized to believe that be is benevolent. It 
is however, sufficient for this belief. 

We will now suppose a stronger ease — that the amputation 
of the limb is hnown to be the necessary means of the greatest 
good, and that all the evils connected with it either may le 
inseparable from it, so far as the power of the physician to 
prevent them is concerned, or ?iiay he themselves the neeessaiy 
means of the greatest good. In such a case we have better 
grounds for awarding to the physician a benevolent design in 
the operation. 

We will now suppose a case still stronger. Suppose not only 
that the amputation of the limb is inown to be the necessary 
means of the greatest good, and that all the evilfi connected 
with it, except those which are the necessary means of the 
greatest good, are inseparable from the operation beyond the 
power of the physician to prevent them ; liiat they result solely 
from the voluntary intempei'ance of the patient himself, and 
this when the physician does every thing in his power to 
prevent them, and the only legitimate conclosion is, tliat he 
is aB benevolent as had this class of evils not existed. If we 
still further suppose, in respect to the other class of evils, 
viz., those which are the necessary means of the greatest good, 
that they become thus necessary only by the perverseness of 
the patient himself in his intemperance, then the conclusion 
is, that the physician is as benevolent as had these evils not 
existed, while these evils become themselves proof of his be- 
nevolence. 

On these suppositions, it is obvious that the benevolence of 
the physician is as fully proved by the supposed operation, as 
the using of the best means of the best end can prove him to 
be, or as had results in good, without the slightest degree of 
evil, followed in the case. If now we suppose once more, that 
he combines with this operation every other expression of real 
bindn^s, then more indiepntable and decisive proofs of benev- 
olence could not be furnished. By all these forms of proof, it 
is now claimed that the benevolence of God is evinced to the 
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Ininian mind by that system of things, ■with its results, which 
he has adopted. 

The argument as a whole, may be thus stated in a hypo- 
thetical form, with the conclasion ; 

If tliere is no proof, so far as results are concerned, tliat God 
could have adopted a hetter system than he has adopted— if 
this system, in view of its results, is better than none — if this 
system be the best possible to God, and so the necessary means 
of the greatest good possible to him to secure — ^if all the evil 
connected with the system is either inseparable from the best 
system, in respect to divine prevention, or is the necessary 
means of the greatest good possible to God ; and if God, in 
addition to all this, actually shows kindness to his creatures, in 
every other conceivable form which is consistent with the greats 
est good possible to him— then it will follow, that 

God is benevolent — ^ven as benevolent as had the best pos- 
sible, or best conceivable results, been actually secured. 

Having attempted to show that the present system may he 
not only better than none, but the best possible,! now proceed 
to show as I proposed : 

2. That it is not only better than none, but is Hie best pos- 
sible to the Creator, 

, (1.) The present system is better than none. This I propose 
to show : 

Firat. From tlie comparative amount of happiness and misery 
in the present world. 

Secondly. From the results of the present system in a future 
world, 

I appeal — 

First ; to the comparative amount of happiness and misery 
in the present world. 

We claim then, that the amount of happiness so far tran- 
scends tlie amount of misery, as to put an end to all doubt on 
the question, whether tlie present system with its results is not 
far better than none. To contemplate the actual experience of 
men, and to institute such inquiries as the following, must de- 
cide this question. Wliere is the individual to be found who 
does not at every moment of life enjoy so much in present pos- 
session, or in hope of future good, as to render his existence de- 
sirable? How few— how very few are the instances of calamity 
and suffering with which manifold and rich blessings are not 
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eombined — liow few individuals within our o 
who are not enjoying every useful and necessary gift of divine 
bounty, and prepared and qualified to enjoy any additional 
happiness that might be furnished 1 Who is not ready to wel- 
come the knowledge or infonnation that gratifiee curiosity — 
to be entertained with the humor of the wit, or the ingenuity 
of the artist? What an amount of all that can be called hu- 
man misery, is chiefly imaginary; and how may that which is 
real be diminished by contentment, by submission, or by resort- 
ing to available sources of happiness. Even when war, famine 
and pestilence pour in their floods of suffering and distress, how 
large a portion of the wide earth, untouched by their desola- 
tions, exliibits scenes of joy and gladness, while the sufferers 
themselves cling to life through the remembrance of joys that 
are past, or the hope of those that may come! In short, when 
we look over the world and see all its millions with exceptions 
which scarcely are to be thought of, retiring to rest every 
night, with the quiet and assured anticipation of the supply of 
the essential wants of to-morrow, and reflect that this is founded 
only on the uniform experience of the past, how can we fail to 
pronounce this a happy world — one at least in which existence 
is far better than non-existence? If we turn our thoughts to 
the innumerable sources of enjoyment in the animal, rational 
and moral departments of creation— if we contemplate the in- 
visible existence that peoples every leaf, the sportive mazes of 
the insect tribes that abound in the atmosphere and the waters 
— the notes of joy which are heard from every grove, the de- 
lighted activity of the larger animals, the wonderful provision 
made for their supply of food, the obvious and nice adapta- 
tions in their nature and condition for their comfortable or 
joyous existence; if we consider man's capacity for enjoyment 
from the wide creation aronnd him, through tiie organs of 
sense, and the amount of good which would in this way be fur- 
nished, were the means of it never perverted ; if we think of 
the numerous channels of higher pleasures which are opened 
to man in his intellectual and social nature, and reflect how 
these are supplied by the everflowing streams of divine bounty 
in all the tender relations of life ; and then reflect on tlie anni- 
hilation of all these earthly joys in the utter darkness and deso- 
lation of non-existence, how can we either wish not to have been 
or to cease to be? 
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If we contemplate men as moral beings, liow are the 
and guilty even exempted by divine compassion from the 
overwhelming agonies of remorse!— how are the virtuous 
Bolaced and gladdened as with the peace of heaven I Nor 
onght we to overlook the capacity of happiness involved in 
the very nature of moral beings ; what a condition of per- 
fection and of bliss it places within their power, and one 
not to be despaired of, but rather to be hoped for and ex- 
pected by the well-founded belief of the enrapturing truth, 
that God is, "and is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him." 

If now we take the most gloomy view of human existence, 
so far as it can bear on the present inquiry, we can at most 
find but here and there an individual bosom so desolate of all 
good, so oppressed with present griefs and gloomy forebodings, 
ae to consent to plunge intq the dark gulf of non-cxistonce, 
while myriads are exulting in life and its joys. How would 
these myriads, instead of counting their existence undesirable, 
prefer its endless duration as it is, rather than hazard a duni- 
nution of their happiness by any essential and yet uncertain 
change in their condition! Supposing the prospect of im- 
provement to be fair and promising, very few with the uncer- 
tainty remaining whether the change would not be for the 
worse instead of for the better, would rationally in their own 
view incur its risk. This shows how we value life, being so 
well satisfied with its blessings, that to hazard the uncertain- 
ties of a change in our condition of existence, would be deemed 
the height of folly. It shows how readily, were the alternative 
a great diminution of happiness or non-existence, we should 
prefer the former, and how appalling would be the prospect of 
ceasing to be, compared with our present existence and the 
abundance of its joys. Every thing in human society, in the de- 
vices of man, the laws made to protect human Kfe, the remedies 
used to heal diseases, the safeguards from accident and danger, 
the provision of food and raiment, in short, every preservative 
of life, shows that its loss is esteemed the greatest to which man 
in this world is liable. To preserve life is the great end to 
which human solicitude has ever been directed, and for which 
human ingenuity and skill have been exhausted. Nor can 
there be a doubt that it would still be so, were death known to 
be an eternal sleep — at least to such an extent, as to show how 
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higlilj man valiios the existence which his Creator gives him in 
the present world. 

Should it here he said, that I have now taten hut a partial 
view of the results of the present system — that, although it be 
true tliat our earthly existence merely, is greatly to he preferred 
to non-existence, yet there is a future state, and a majority of 
men actually leave this world with that character, ■which in- 
Bures their future unmingied and endless misery — I answer as 
before, that if we suppose a majority of men to die in sin, the 
light of nature does not decide that the present life is the whole 
of man's probation; and that therefore it may he true, that the 
design of God to recover men to virtue and to happiness, so 
conspicuously manifested here, will secure the perfect happi- 
ness of far the greater part of mankind hereafter. Indeed, this 
cannot, from the light of nature, be shown to be in the lowest 
degree improbable. Here then . I might form a conclusive 
argument for the divine benevolence, thus : as there is no evi- 
dence that God is not doing all the good in his power, or that 
he could adopt a better system than the present ; and as the 
present system, in view of its results in the present world, is 
better than none, it follows that God is benevolent. 

But not to rest the argument on this ground merely, I re- 
mark secondly, that the present system, in view of its results 
in a future world, is better than none. Here it may be asked, 
with some degree of incredulity, what can we know, or ration- 
ally believe, under the mere light of nature, respecting the allot- 
ments of men in a future state ? I answer, we can know all that 
which legitimate evidence warrants us to believe ; and the decla- 
rations of God on tliis subject are not the only kind of evidence 
of which the case admits. His doings may as truly indicate 
his designs, and tell us what will be their results, as his decla- 
rations. 

Here then I appeal to what has already been shown respect- 
ing the present system. I shall however but briefly appeal to 
these facts, intending more particularly to consider them in a 
BubsecLuent argument, to show that the present system is the 
best possible to the Creator. The same facts show that the 
present system is better than none, as they evince the designs 
of God toward men in a future state. 

The facts to which I refer are briefly these : the creation of 
the most perfect beings in kind ; the end of their creation, as 
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indicated ty their nature, which is the best conceivable; the 
actual giving of the beet law, or rule of action; the adminis- 
tration of a moral government involving this perfect law, and 
a strict adherence to the principlee of perfect equity, and not 
only this, but connected with it, an economy of grace; every 
thing in tlie condition and circumstances of man fitted to re- 
store him to virtue and happiness, and to secure him in this 
state of perfection; while no change is conceivable, which 
would add perfection to tlie system as the means of this high 
end. What then can we — ought we to believe, will be the 
results of such a system in a future world ? Will this high 
design of a Being of infinite wisdom and power be wholly de- 
feated ? Will our present state, so bright with the smiles of 
his mercy, be followed by one only dark and dreadful, under 
the frowns of his anger? When God is so clearly aiming to 
restore man to holiness and happiness, is there nothing to hope 
for but universal sin and exact retribution ? True it is, that 
from the light of nature alone, we cannot in all respects give a 
definite answer to the present inquiry. But we are constrained 
to give one that is general, and altogether decisive on the point 
before us. The nature of the present system, so clearly and 
extensively benignant in its design, proves that this design will 
not be wholly abortive, but in some good degree accomplished. 
This system, begun by infinite wisdom and power, and carried 
onward through all the generations of men, clearly indicates 
results in a future state corresponding with its own benignity 
and grace. To hesitate or doubt on this point, especially in 
view of the infinite natural perfection of the Being whose de- 
sign it is, is to do violence to the laws of befief, as well as to 
disregard and distrust the only possible proofe of the divine 
placability. 

In view then of what we must suppose will be the actual 
results of the present system in a future world, we must also 
believe that the present system, viewed in relation to these 
results, is better— far better than none, and the best possible to 
the Ci-eator, 

The way is now prepared to oifer direct proofs of the benev- 
olence of God from his works. 

Argument I. The first argument is, that there is no proof, so 
far as results are concerned, that God could have adopted a 
better system than the present, and there is proof that the present 
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Bystem is better than none. That there is no proof so far as re- 
sults are coneeraed, that God could have adopted a better syston 
than the present, 1 have already attempted to prove, by showing 
that it may be such a system notmthstanding the existence 
of natural and moral evil. If what has been said on this sub- 
ject be true, then their existence is to be wholly laid aside 
as entitled to no consideration in the argument. We have 
shown that all existing evils may be either the necessary 
means of the greatest good possible to the Creator, or in re- 
spect to divine prevention may be incidental to the best sys- 
tem possible to the Creator. Of course if there be other facts, 
which, were tliere no existing evil, would be sufficient to prove 
his benevolence, then as the existing evil furnishes no proof 
that he is not benevolent, or that the present system is not the 
best possible to the Creator, this evil must, in a fair argument, 
be laid out of consideration. The present system may he, not- 
withstanding the existence of the evil, the best possible to the 
Creator. 

Again; it has been shown that the present system is bet^ 
ter than none. And if this is true, and there is no evidence 
that God could have adopted a better system than the present, 
then it follows that tlie present system is the best possible to 
the Creator, and that he is therefore benevolent. 

It may be well to remark here, that the argument, according 
to the illustration of it before given, is cumulative. "When we 
have established the two premises of the foregoing argument, 
we have furnished a valid proof of the divine benevolence, and 
therefore in each of our remaining positions we shall increase 
the proof. 

I now offer a second general argument : 

Argument U, The present system in its nature and tenden- 
cies is the best conceivable, and therefore the best possible to 
the Creator. 

I have said that the proof of the divine benevolence is cumu- 
lative, "What I claim for it in this respect is, that when as in 
our first argument, it is shown that in view of ths results of the 
present system, it is the best possible to the Creator, then if in 
view of ifis nature <md tendencies of the system, it be shown 
tliat it is the best conceivable, we have still further proof 
that it is the best possible to the Creator, and so much addi- 
tional proof of his benevolence. The nature and tendencies of 
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the system, if they can be shown to he tlie beat conceivable, 
now become in view of the perfection of tlte system as judged 
by its results, so much uncounteracted and independent proof 
of the highest possible perfection of the aystem ; proof as de- 
cisive and complete as were the system actually followed 
by the highest conceivable good which it is fitted to produce. 
Nor is this all. But when, as we have shown, not only 
there is not tlie least counteracting evidence from any other 
source, but the present system, judged of by its results, is 
the best possible to the Creator ; then each and every adapta- 
tion, fitness, tendency of the system to the production of the 
higheafc conceivable good, is so much additional proof that the 
Author of the system designed the highest conceivable good; 
and ia therefore so much additional proof of his benevolence 
in adopting the system. In this mode of reasoning then,I now 
proceed to show that the present system ia the best possible to 
the Creator, by proving that m its nature avd tend&noies it is 
the best conceivable system. 
This I shall attempt to show : 

1. From its general form as a moral system ; and 

2. From its more particular forms as such a system. 

That the present system then is the best conceivable, and 
therefore the best possible to the Creator, I argue— 

1, From its general form as a moral system. As a moral 
system in distinction from any system not moral, it is in Mnd 
the best conceivable. It is so, if we consider the hind ofheings 
and the Mnd of i/nfiuence which it involves. 

And first in respect to the kind of heings. These are of course 
moral hemgs ; and as auch are formed in the image of God 
himself. I^o other work of the Creator could so employ his wis- 
dom and his power — no other creatures could be so exalted in 
the scale of existence— no other product could so manifest the 
infinitude of his natural attributes. On no other could he look 
with so much self-complacency. "There is," said Augustine, 
" but one object greater than the soul, and that object is its 
Creator." Had God then not adopted a system of creation 
including moral iemgs, the highest place in the scale of 
created being had been vacant, and without them the inter- 
val between mere animal existence and God himself, had been 
unocetipied. 

What, then had been a system of creatures, endowed only 
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with animal sensation, compared with a system of beings capable 
of holy affections and holy actiyity, and each and all eapahle 
of possessing perfect, even the highest degree of happiness 
conceivable? K God were good, what else could he do but 
create Tnmd — beings in hie own image, with intelligence to 
know himself, his character, his will, his designs, his worts ; 
with hearts to burn with love, with wills to obey his perfect will 
— with conscience to feel the high dcservinge of right and wrong 
moral action, and to sway all the powers of the soul in the 
harmony of perfect virtue ; beings with sympathies and social 
tendencies, capable of living in the past, the present, and the 
ftiture — capable of entering into fellowship with God, and of 
awakening his confidence and his complacency as the executors 
of his high counsels ; beings so powerful in intellect, as to be able 
to look with open face on the full effulgence of his Godhead, 
so capacious of heart as to receive the fullness of joy at his 
right hand, and who thus filled with all the fnllness of God, 
might stand around his throne as mirrors of his own creation, to 
reflect the light of his glory forever? For such a creation what 
shall be substituted ? The present system then, in respect to 
ths kmd of heings which it inchides, is the best conceivable, 
and in this respect, there being no counteracting evidence, fur- 
nishes another independent and decisive proof of the Creator's 
goodness, 

The same thing is true of the present system, as it m^loys a 
moral injhience. After what has been already said, I may as- 
sume the position as incontrovertible, that the universal and 
perfect holiness of a moral creation is necessary to the highest 
conceivable happiness of such a creation. It is equally unde- 
niable, that the kind of influence which is peculiar to a m,oral 
system, is indispensable to the production of holiness in the 
least degree in moral beings. It is of course necessary to the 
highest degree of holiness, and therefore to the highest degree 
of happiness. 

In this view of this kind of influence, and of the system 
which includes it, the system has all the value which would 
pertain to a moral creation made perfectly blessed by perfect 
moral excellence. And who can estimate the worth of an in- 
fluence which is indispensable to such a result ? Who will 
attempt to conceive of any other as its substitute ? Nor is this 
its only feature. There is a high and ennobling pleasure in 
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iising this influence, nor scarcely less in feeling it. To uplioH 
and move tlie material universe in aU its regularity and beauty, 
to give form, and life, and activity to the whole intelligent crea- 
tion — to pervade, sustain, and animate all as the handywork of 
Omnipotence, is a source of high delight to the infinite Author 
of all. But to influence mind — to be the author of that system 
of tmth, of evidence, of motive, which is adapted to control 
and direct intelligent, free, moral beings, and to secure the 
high end of their existence— fitted to accomplish such a result 
in beings with powers adequate to defeat it — to bring forth an 
influence which shall give absolute perfection to a moral uni- 
verse for eternity, without in the least infringing on the noble 
prerogative of their freedom, imposes a new demand on omnip- 
otence, and imparts a grandeur and glory to God's dominion, 
which excludes from thought every other. 

At the same time, to be the subject of such influence— to 
live under that system, and those manifestations of truth, which 
are thus adapted to move moral beings, and to secure such re- 
sults—a system which has tasked the wisdom and the power 
of the infinite Being, and whose results can fail only through 
the perverseness of creatures, when in respect to the kind of 
influence God could do no more; to have such interests placed 
within one's own power— committed to choice, enlightened and 
guided by intelligence to comprehend them — to be able to se- 
cure the result designed by an aet of will, and if secured, to 
say, " I have done it, when I could have done the opposite" — 
to live under a system, where the alternative is the self-perfec- 
tion or self-destruction of an immortal being — this is to occupy 
a place of exaltation and dignity, which none can transcend or 
equal. If such a being rises, what a height of glory I If he 
fails, what ruin! The alternative is indeed tremendous, but is 
demanded by the essential perfection of the system, and its 
foreseen and glorious results. Every tendency justly estimated 
is adapted to a successful and triumphant issue. The infiuence 
from the doom foreseen is only salutary. It can be incurred 
only by voluntary perversion and fault ; it can come only by 
the great law of choice between life and death, without which 
a more dreadful ruin must come to all — without which the in- 
finite Being himself must sacrifice his perfect character, and 
with this his perfect blessedness. 

Such then is the influence which is involved in the present, 
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as a moral system. How degrading to creatures, how unwor- 
thy of a perfect God, were any other in its stead I How re- 
pulsive, how revolting a system of coercion — or rather, what 
degrading absurdity in the thought of controlling moral beings 
by physical agency, or by the mechanism of cause and effect ! 
The mind, created in God's image, most be governed, if at all, 
by the influence whicli moves him in alt his doings — even by 
that troth which fixes and reveals the eternal relations of 
things, and gives the soul its life in perfect holiness and perfect 
bliss. Without this influence of the system, what will become 
of its issues, in all the self-complacency, free, voluntary, joy- 
ous activity, and eternal triumphs, of which perfected moral 
bein^ are capable? On this influence in distinction from 
every other, these results all depend. Its tendency is to pro- 
duce such, and only such- — ^even the highest conceivable good 
of the best conceivable system of creatures. This tendency of 
this influence in a system which is better than none, and which, 
for aught that can be shown to the contrary, is the best possi- 
ble to the Creator, is as conspicuous, and as obviously designed 
by its Author to secure its benign and blessed results, as were 
they actually secured. The present system tlien, as it involves 
a moral influence in distinction from any other, is the best 
conceivable, and in this respect famishes another independent 
and decisive proof of God's benevolence. 

That the present system is the best conceivable, and there- 
fore the best possible to the Creator, I argue — 

2. From its more partieuiar forms as a moral system. Here 
I appeal to it as comprising four partieuiar forms of a moral 
system ; that influence to secure perfection in character and in 
happiness, which results from the perceived nature and tenden- 
cies of moral action ; the influence of a moral government; that 
of an equitable moral government ; and that of an equitable 
moral government under a gracious economy. 

In the flrst place, the present system comprises that influence 
to secure perfection in character and in h.a,^piDess, which results 
from the, perceived nature and tendencies of ■moral amotion. 
These are plainly and impressively manifested in the constitu- 
tion and condition of the human mind. I need not here repeat 
the facts on this part of the subject, which have been so re- 
cently presented. In view of them, I may asir, what more in 
this respect eonld God have done ? The answer is, nothing — 
Vol, I.— 15. 33 
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wliidi for auglit that appears to the contrary, would not lia^'e 
been for tlie worse. If we contemplate the tnowledge of truth 
■which is thus given to every mind, in its aoarce, its nature, its 
power, can any thing be conceived in this respect to heighten 
the excellence of the system? It is knowledge of the fixed 
and immutable relations of right and wrong, given in the very 
nature and elements of our being ; knowledge of good and 
evil in their liighest conceivable degrees, and of the only means 
of obtaining tlie one and avoiding the other; knowledge of all 
that man need to know as a being made for immortality, that 
he may secure his perfection in character and in happiness ; 
knowledge, which is pressed upon thought and susceptibility 
in experience, and as it were every moment ; knowledge, which 
can be practically resisted and counteracted only by the most 
desperate violence and infatuation of which moral beings are 
capable ; knowledge which even when thus resisted pnts its 
firm graep on the conscience and holds it there; still opens the 
bright visions of hope in the self-complacency of virtue, and re- 
veals tlie terrors of self-condemnation in the remorse of gi-iUt, 
and thus distinctly and at every step of life is telling man of a 
retribution in that heaven or hell wliich he carries in his own 
bosom; knowledge therefore which is fitted so far as knowl- 
edge from these sources can be, to secure in the best manner 
and in the highest degree, man's perfection in character and in 
happiness. 

This tendency of this knowledge is as manifest as were the 
result actually secured. It is furnished in a system which is not 
only better than none, but which for aught that can be shown 
to the contrary, is the best possible to the Creator. It is there- 
fore as obviously designed by the author of the system to se- 
cure the result which it is fitted to produce, as were that result 
actually seemed. The present system then, as it comprises 
that iniluence from the pereeivod nature and tendencies of 
moral action, which is fitted to promote tlie highest blessed- 
ness of God's moral creation, furnishes another proof of the 
highest conceivable perfection of the system and of the benev- 
olence of its author. 

In the second place, the present system comprises a moral 
gaoeimment. Moral government in the lowest import of the 
tei-ms, includes a moral governor, a rule of action as the ex- 
pression of his will-— good promised to obedience and evil 
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threatened to disobedience. These things, though they do not 
necessarily include the equitable administration of a moral 
government, are essential to what can he properly called a 
moral government. Without now insisting on the equity of 
Grod's moral administration over men, still he is administering 
a moral government over them, and such a moral government 
as is consistent with the system's heing the test possible, and 
also better than none. In this view of a moral government, I 
claim that it is an excellence which is essential to the perfec- 
tion of the system. Let then the present system without, 
bo compared with one which includes a moral government, 
and be contemplated in relation to the great end of a moral 
system. Wbat would it be, when compared with one which 
exhibits the infinite Creator of men, as also their sovereign 
Lawgiver and Judge? In this relation that great Being is 
presented to the mind as taMng a deeper, stronger interest in 
the moral .conduct of his moral creatures as the means of their 
perfection and happiness, than in any and every thing besides. 
In this relation he makes a clear expression of hie preference 
of right to wrong moral action on the part of every subject, 
and shows them that their highest interests can be secured 
only by obedience to bis will. With their happiness and mis- 
ery at his disposal, he autliorizes only the expectation on their 
part that all depends on their conduct. Whatever conviction 
of duty then we may suppose men to derive from any other 
source — what additional strength and power must be given 
to that conviction by the clear and decisive promulgation of 
the will of God in exact accordance with it! How feeble 
and fluctuating— how evanescent, easily forgotten and disre- 
garded the conviction derived from one source only, com- 
pared with the same derived from both ; how must the con- 
viction of duty first obtained from our natore and condition 
and the tendencies of moral action, he impressed by its known 
coincidence with the will, the law of Him who holds all 
destiny in his hands ! Wliile our very being reveals the ab- 
solute and unalterable law, that if we would be happy and 
not miserable we must be good, the execution of this law is 
made known in the immutable will and resistless power of an 
infinite being. But if we suppose no moral government over 
this world, then no evidence can he found of a retribution for the 
right and wrong doing of men. Tlie distribution of good and 
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evil in this world is not ia the lowest sense retributive. Aside 
from God's relation as a moral governor of men, legal sanc- 
tions — good and evil awarded to sustain authority — a Judge to 
approve and condemn, to reward and to punish are not to be 
thought of. But with a moral governor in view, and he no 
other than the infinite Creator of all, holding the allotment in 
the happiness and misery of every creature in bis power, and 
giving a full indication of his purpose to make them in a high 
degree happy or miserable as they obey or disobey his will, 
what other influence can be substituted for this, in a system 
which is better than none, and which for aught that can be 
shown to the contrary, is the best possible? It is an influence 
which can be viewed in such a case as tending only to good, 
and to good in the highest conceivable degree. The present 
system therefore, as it comprise a mora! government on the 
part of God, has another excellence which is essential to its 
highest conceivable perfection, and in this respect furnishes 
another independent and decisive proof of the benevolence of 
its author. 

In the third place, the present system includes an equitable 
moral govenmwnt. There is a sense in which the equity of a 
moral administration or of a moral government may imply the 
heTievolenoe of the moral governor. I use this language how- 
ever as I have before said, merely to characterize what may be 
called his providential dispensations as being in accordance 
with the principles of equity, whether we suppose him to be a 
benevolent or a selfish being. In other words, by the equity 
of God's moral administration over this world — 1 mean that his. 
providential dispensations are what they would be on the sup- 
position of his perfect benevolence, without assuming that such 
is his character. In this sense the equity of Ms administration 
whether he be a benevolent or a selfish being, consists in his 
giving the best law or rule of action, and in annexing to this 
law those sanctions in good and evil which express his highest 
approbation of right and highest disapprobation of wrong moral 
action, and which are requisite as such expressions to sustain 
his authority, 

I claim to have sbown already,that God is administering in 
the sense now stated, an equitable moral government over 
men, and that without so doing it would he impossible that he 
should show himself to be entitled to the least respect as a 
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moral governor. The irapoesitility of thie on the supposition 
of his not giving the best law, will not be denied. So if we 
suppose him to annex to the best law, less degrees of natural 
good and evil than the highest as the sanctions of his law, it 
would show that he approves of right moral action less than 
supremely, and disapproves of wrong moral action less than 
supremely. Such a manifestation of feeling toward these ob- 
jects would be decisive ; that he does not regard things as they 
are ; that he does not act on the pi-inciple of eternal rectitude— 
that of regarding the best kind of action as the best, and the 
worst kind of action as the worst ; that instead of showing him- 
self disposed to sustain his authority, and to employ this inila- 
ence for the welfare of his kingdom, he acts on principles of 
partiality, favoritism, injustice, tyranny; that he is therefore a 
selfish and malignant being, and in no respect entitled to the 
homage of his subjects, or to the throne he occupies. 

But in the present system, instead of thus subverting hie 
authority as a moral governor by disproving hie benevolence, 
God, as we have seen, adheres to strict equity in his moral 
administration. He gives the beet law or rule of action, and 
by the requisite legal sanctions, expresses the highest approba- 
tion of right, and the highest disapprobation of wrong moral 
action. He does the very things in these essential respects 
which he would do were he a being of perfect benevolence; 
the very thin^, without which he cannot prove hie benevolence 
and sustain his authority as a moral governor. For what other 
higher or better influence can be substituted for this, for the 
purpose of securing the greatest amount of right moral action, 
and thus the greatest amount of happiness, in a moral creation ? 
Could any higher or better influence for the purpose be derived 
from natural good and evil, considered ae merely so much mo- 
tive employed to secure right and prevent wrong moral action ? 
Could it result from giving any other law than the best — from 
expressing in the form of law any other preference than of the 
best kind of action f Could any higher or better influence for 
the same purpose result from legal sanctions, considered as the 
expressions of any other particular feelings or emotions toward 
right and wrong moral action, than those of the highest appro- 
bation of the one and the highest disapprobation of the other? 
In these respects plainly, no other influence conceivable can 
possess the same salutary tendency. In this way only can he 
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manifest thoae attributes of a perfect moral governor, wliieh we 
call his holiness, justice j — hol/t/rtesa in all ite love and compla- 
cency toward moral excellence, and in that inaccessible purity 
which recoUs from, and in that withering abhorrence which 
forbids tbe approach of the leaet moral dtilement ;— justice in 
that serene and awful majesty of its inflexible purpose to sweep 
a rebellious world into tlie abyss of ruin, rather than euifer the 
least obscurity or infringement of his right to reign. Under 
no other manifestation of God, could obedience to his will be 
rendered as the will of a perfect being. There might indeed, 
be a moral system, and moral influences, and if you please, a 
moral government ; but there could be no moral government 
in the hands of a perfect being; none in that distinctive char- 
acter which results from the absolute prerogative of rightful 
dominion. Unless we see God through the medium of an 
equitable administration, we cannot see him as immutably holy 
and just, and can therefore never confide, love, and obey. In 
a word, it is only through an eCLuitable moral administration, 
that God as a moral governor, can manifest his perfect char- 
acter, 

Now I do not say, that such an administration necessarily 
excludes all opposing evidence on the question of his moral 
character; but that when it exists, as it does in the present 
case without the least opposing evidence— when it exists as an 
element of a system, which, in view of its results, is, so far as 
we have seen, the best possible to the Creator, it can be viewed 
only as an essential element of tlie perfection of the system, 
and as snch, another and decisive proof of its perfection and of 
the benevolence of its Author. In such a ease, what other 
view can be taken of his giving his perfect law— perfect in its 
precept, and perfect in its sanctions— except that of the most 
unequivocal and decisive expression of his supreme and benev- 
olent preference of right moral action, and as its consequence, 
the highest possible happiness of his moral creation ? What 
can be the design of mating snch an expression of these feel- 
ings, in this most impressive form conceivable, except that by 
so doing he may secure this result ? Were this actually accom- 
plished by this means, who then could doubt its adaptation to 
the end, and the benevolent design of its Author? But its 
tendency to this result is a matter of absolute knowledge, and 
would be no more obvious than it now is were the result aetu- 
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ally produced. And now, when the design of its Author to 
secure tliis result, instead of being ohecnred by the sliglitest 
shade of evidence to the contrary, is confirmed by the manifes- 
tation of his benevolence in every other form, this design is as 
conspicuous and undeniable as is the tendency to this result 
of the same element of the system. Neither can be denied or 
doubted. The design of God in administering an equitable 
moral government over men, in order that the end should be 
produced, for which it is perfectly adapted, stands forth as con- 
spicuous as were that end actually accomplished in the highest 
conceivable happiness of his moral creation. In view then of 
the equity of God's moral administration, we say that it is one 
element of the best possible system, which is not only an indis- 
pensable, but an independent and decisive proof of equity in 
principle ; thus revealing on the throne of moral dominion, a 
God of perfect holiness and perfect justice, and of course, a God 
of perfect benevolence. 

In the fourth place, the present system is the best conceiva- 
ble, as it includes an equitable moral government under an 
economy of grace. That God is administering such a govern- 
ment over men, I persuade myself has been sho\vn in foiTtier 
lectures. We have seen that the manner in which he distrib- 
utes good and evil in this world entirely harmonizes with an 
economy of grace; that while there is nothing in the whole 
history of his providence inconsistent with the strict principles 
of equity in his administration, there are still decisive intimar 
tions that he has not abandoned these principles— that every 
thing in the manner in which he treats this world of transgres- 
sors, clearly and impressively bespeaks his will that they should 
return to duty and to happiness, rather than continue in sin, 
and die forever. We see him furnishing to all the most deci- 
sive proofs that their highest happiness can be found only in 
obedience to his will — drawing them to repentance by the most 
powerful influence, that of manifested kindness; by those "cords 
of love and bands of a man," which it would seem no perver- 
sity of heart could resist ; dispensing natural evil, under the 
kindest forms of necessary moral discipline or paternal chastise- 
ment, with the obvious design to reclaim and bless his disobe- 
dient children— making the present state of man most obviously 
one of trial and of discipline, and as such, designed and fitted 
to form his character to permanent virtue and happiness — 
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placing man's present enjoyment eo far and bo clearly in his 
own power, as to sliow beyond the possibility of doubt, tbat a 
universal and perfect moral reformation would transform the 
world, darkened and afflicted as it is by sin and its woes, into 
a primeval paradise; thus in every conceivable form and mode 
of dispensation, clearly evincing liis power to sustain such a 
system of justice and of grace — forbidding a surmise either of 
malignant intention, or of weak and indulgent connivance at 
iniquity, and bo rendering every other supposition inadmissible, 
except, that while he sustains the principles of eternal righteous- 
ness inviolate, he is, in the fullness of love and mercy, aiming 
to restore a lost world to duty, to favor, and to happiness. 
Thus does the great Creator present himself to his giiilty moral 
creation, a jpst god, and tet a saviour. 

Here then we see the crowning excellence of the present 
system. I shall not attempt to specify in detail those parts of 
G-od's providence which are eminently fitted to extend and 
heighten our admiration of this system of justice and of grace. 
To sustain the principles of eternal rigbteousness unsulHed and 
unobscured, and show himself placable to the guilty, and even 
sohcitouB to reclaim and bless — to uphold in all their stability 
the pillars of his throne, and yet give it the attraetions of a 
throne of grace — this is a system which combines with every 
other conceivable excellence, the highest, bright^t of them all, 
that of an economy of grace. The present system then, in an- 
other respect, *. e., as including an economy of grace, is the 
best conceivable. 

The argument for God's benevolence, as thus furnished by 
the Hght of nature, may be thus presented. The present sys- 
tem with its results, is better than none; notwithstanding the 
evil which exists, the system may be the best possible to the 
Creator; while in its adaptations and tendencies to good, it is 
in every respect the best conceivable. God therefore is benev- 
olent. Were a physician to perform an operation on a patient, 
which were better than to do nothing, and though connected 
with some pain, might still be the best possible, and in respect 
to all its tendencies, were it ascertained to be the best conceiva- 
ble operation, who would doubt his benevolence. 

Were it however my principal object here to prove the be- 
nevolence of Grod, I might proceed greatly to increase the force 
of the present argument. For having once sliown, on the 
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premises now presented, that God is beneToIcnt, it were per- 
fectly legitimate to uifer not merely that all existent evil may 
he consistent, bat that it is consistent with hia benevolence, 
either as the necessary means of the greatest good, or as in- 
cidental in respect to his prevention, to that system which is 
the necessary means of the greatest good. 

In respect to natural evil, viewed as it must be, as the nec- 
essary means of the greatest good, instead of fumishing an 
objection to his benevolence, it becomes an additional proof of 
it. As to moral evil, viewed as it must now be : viz., as inci- 
dental in respect to divine prevention to a system in. which 
God has done all that was possible to prevent it, and to secure 
nniveraal holiness in its stead, it leaves the benignity of his 
design unobscured ; and wc are obliged to say, there is all the 
proof of God's benevolence, which there would have been, had 
the universal and perfect holiness and happiness of his moral 
creation been the actual result. 

Having arrived at this point, 1 might bring forward, as still 
further proofs, fomished in the fact that he shows kindness to 
his creatures in every conceivable form which is consistent 
with their greatest good ; and this, not in respect to its salutary 
tendencies and relations, in view of which it has given so much 
force to our preceding arguments, but under two very different 
relations: viz., as so much good or enjoyment merely, and as 
such, all that in degree, which is consistent with the highest 
good of the recipients; and also, as so much good conferred on 
sinful, ill-deserving creatures, whom, as a benevolent and just 
God, he might have utterly destroyed. To all this good, we 
must add the grand and glorious results of that system of 
grace and mercy in future and eternal happiness, as conferred 
on guilty beings whose endless destruction had been alike con- 
sistent with justice and benevolence. 

Here let us then advert, first, to what had been the proofs 
of God's benevolence, had perfect holiness and happiness actu- 
ally resulted to his moral creation, We have this proof at hand, 
for we have proved that he most truly and sincerely designed 
tliis result. Let us now advert again to what would have 
been the condition of this world of transgressors, had God, as 
he. might, displayed his benevolence and been just, instead of 
displaying his benevolence in pardoning grace. Let the fear- 
ful results of exact retribution in the woes of the second death, 
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be compared with the riches of his long-suffering, and the ever- 
flowing streams of his providential hoimty in tliis world, and 
with (as our previous argument authorizes us to expect in tlie 
world to come) the eternal hlessedness of a multitude which no 
man can number, of pure, holy, and happy spirits, so vast, so 
glorious, that the few incorrigibly wicked whom necessity con- 
fines in the prison of state, shall be only as an unnoticed speck 
amid the overwhelming glory of the whole. 

I have thus attempted to exhibit the proofs of God's henevo- 
lencc, as shown by the light of nature. And what other or 
higher proofs could be furnished by his works or his doings, I 
am compelled to say, is beyond my power to conceive. Con- 
templated as a state of trial and preparation for results in 
eternity, the nature, the condition, and the prospects of man, 
manifest infinite wisdom and power, directed by infinite good- 
ness, aiming at results which shall forever tell the Creator's 
capacity to bless. To specify an imperfection, or suggest an 
improvement, deiies the power of the human intellect. This 
world then, must he esteemed not as furnishing merely some 
faint intimations, some slight grounds of conjecture that God 
is good, hut as presenting to every eye that witnesses the oper- 
ations of his hands, one of the brightest theaters of his infinite 
benevolence— a scene in God's creation, in which, counter- 
acted indeed in its fullest results hy human wickedness, it only 
awakes to new and unlicard of desires and efforts to bless ; 
benevolence which shines forth like a sun, when all that might 
seem to obscure its light, only serves to give new warmth and 
splendor to its beams. For in what brighter forms of love and 
goodness could God appear, than as the God of redemption to 
this guilty, lost world? 

If now I have proved that God is a being of perfect benevo- 
lence, it follows that he administers his moral government over 
this world in the exercise of rightful authority. Having before 
proved that God administers a moral government over men in 
some proper import of the phrase ; having shown that he ad- 
ministers his moral government in equity and in the exercise 
of rightful authority ; I have established my leading proposi- 
tion, that 

God administers a PEKFEcrr moral government over men. 

X conclude with one reflection on the views which have been 
given of the moral government of God over tliis world, viz. ; 
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How undesifohle that Christiamiy were not a revelation 
from God. If Christianity is not a revelation from God, etill 
every thing of vital importance to man which Christianity 
says, IS TRUE, except its grand peculiarity, the manner in which 
this world's redemption from sin is achieved — every thing ia 
true, exeept its discovery of a triune God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, in their respective relations to the work 
of man's redemption from sin. If Christianity ia not a revela- 
tion, still there is an infinite being who has given existence 
to creatures, formed in his own image, and destined to live 
and to act, for weal or for woe, through a coming eternity. 
For the accomplishment of his eternal coiinsela, God has as- 
sumed the high relation of a perfect moral governor of these 
creatures of his power. Perfectly benevolent, he is also in- 
flexibly j list. He will never sacrifice the majesty of law, the 
glory of his moral dominion, and the happiness of his moral 
creation, in tenderness to rebels. His throne stands in all ita 
grandeur on the piUare of eternal justice, and, though changed 
into a throne of grace, still in all its darkness and tempest, it 
speaks undiminished terror to the determined transgressor. It 
is changed into a throne of grace, hut only to the rebel who is 
penitent and contrite in heart. It is a throne of grace, that, 
with its attractions and its charms, it may vrin rebellion to 
loyalty. 

If then, Chriatianity ia not a divine revelation, every thing (I 
mean every thing substantial, for I certainly admit that Chris- 
tianity sheds a new and brighter light on all moral truths), 
with the exceptions made, which Christianity teaches, is true. 
Every thing respecting God, man, time, and eternity — every 
relation of God to man, and of man to God — every relation, 
tendency, and consecjnence of right and wrong moral action— 
every foundation of hope, ground of fear, retrospect of the past, 
reality of the present, prospect of the future— the same proba- 
tion, the same law, the same economy of mercy, the same 
judgment and retribution, tlie same heaven and hell — all, all 
in every great and substantial respect, is the same. Christian- 
ity, with the exception made, is only a repnblication in brightei' 
characters, of the truths of God and of nature — of God and 
nature immutable as its author. If Chriatianity then is not a 
divine revelation, where are we? Just where we are if it is a 
revelation, with this difference, the light it sheds on the scheme 
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of redemption is extinguished I Mow the jp&rvers&ness of rAeXs 
is to he subdued to love, and if svhd/ued, hmo can a just God re- 
ceme them to favor ; here all is myetery unsolvahle — darkness 
impenetrable, even appalling! Man, a sinner, and guilty as 
he is, I admit mighi repent, and might hope for mercy from 
his Maker, But would he? Man, in the bondage of sin, 
■what chains so strong?— man, dead in ein, what death so 
hopeless? who shall deliver? what power shall raise to life, 
give health, and strength, and beauty immortal to tills victim 
of sin and death but the power of him who made him ? Man, 
I said, might hope for mercy. But with a clear perception of 
his fearful guilt and God's fearful justice; when looking at a 
sin-avenging Grod as he must, and asking, how can such a God 
show the same abhorrence of sin and yet forgive, which he 
would show by the endless destruction of a rebellious world, 
then it is that the fears and dismay of guilt take hold on the 
spirit, and hope trembles, faulters, expires. I say not that it 
must be so, but that it always has been, and always will be, 
at least with exceptions not to be named. For remember, it is 
not the hope of the infidel that we need — the hope that God is 
imgust — the hope like his, that reposes in a selfish, malignant 
deity ; it is not the hope which fancy and the love of sin beget, 
and which rushes fearless on the thick bosses of Jehovah's 
buckler, without knowing who or what he is ; it is the hope 
which looks upon a just God, and with a sense of his righteous 
indignation, reposes sweetly in his mercy. And yet there 
is BO much terror here, there is so much midnight darkness and 
thunder, that the feeble rays of mercy do not suffice. Guilt 
will look up witli confidence only when it sees the throne of 
God upheld by the man that is his fellow. Take away " the 
incarnate mystery," extinguish the light which reveals the 
great atonement of Christianity, (ignorance and presumption 
might indeed hope in a selfish deity, in an unjust God, and 
realize a just perdition), but extinguish this hght, the light 
which reveals God's mercy through hia Son, and let in the 
terrors of guilt and of God on this sinful world, and how would 
they weep and howl in the frenzies of despair ! Thanks — ^may 
I not say it — thanks to the impostor, if such he was, who de- 
vised the great atonement of the gospel. Falsehood — can we 
say less ? — falsehood is better than truth ! Imposture ? False- 
hood? No, Here is the seal of God. It is just the atone- 
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ment ■which man needs, the atonement ■which he must have, to 
embolden conscious guilt to approach a Bpotless God ; the only 
atonement which will in fact, give hope and peace and heaven 
. to a guilty world. God devised it, God revealed it, that all 
other manifestatione of hia niercy might not be in vain. With 
no known instance of actual forgiveness, with no formal decla- 
ration of Qod that he will forgive, with the burden of conscious 
guilt npon us, and with no possible conception of any expedi- 
ent by which Giod could sliow mercy, we should in fact, bo 
conducted to the most fearful forebodings of wrath. In this 
midnight of gloom and terror aU our research and all our rea- 
sonings would actually terminate. And back again to this 
midnight, from the light which beams upon us from the gospel 
of God would the infidel conduct us. Let him go, if he will, 
into all this darkness and dwell amid its terrors. Let him go, 
if he will, to the bar of a just God on the footing of his own 
righteousness, and be tried by his innocence or his merit; let 
him trust an unjust, selfish, malignant deity, for he has no 
other God, But give me hope in a God of mercy. I speak 
what you feel, and what I feel, when I say, I am a sinner — a 
sinner against a holy, just, and perfect God. I need his mercy. 
I am a guilty, lost immortal. I need deliverance from de- 
served and endless misery. Oh 1 hide not from me the mercy, 
the abundant mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 
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APPLICATION OF THE ABGTIMENT FKOM NATUEE, TO PKOVE THAT 
CHElSTtANITT 18 FKOM GOD. 

flary, 1^ To Tnaiks known the truUj in the most perfect method, efipedalljl>y laLgungt. — Ab£ur- 
i\ty of objectin; l<i tbls mediiuu.-~e. To receive the practlcBl (nflnenca of sueh tmth.— The 
eiporiment by the ILgbt of natare decisive, shown by the anciOBt phiJosophcra.— Their views 
Bcantj, yacillflting, errnnoous.— Practlcsl LnflDcnce feeble on ttemselTes and others.— Preva- 
lence of Immoralltj.— Their teaeblngs tad example limited. 

By a divine revelation, wc may underatand some mode 
adopted by our Creator of imparting the knowledge of reli- 
gious and moral truth to the human mind, more direct than 
any such knowledge obtained by the light of nature; or em- 
ploying human reason on the character, the worts and provi- 
dence of God. On the question whether a divine revelation is 
necessary to man, the parties have, in my view, often adopted 
unqualified assertions, which are erroneous and even fatal to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

On the one hand, it has been affirmed that all the knowledge 
which is necessary or useful to man as a moral being may be 
obtained from the works of God, and that every other mode of 
discovering truth to the human mind on the part of God, is 
impossible, incredible, and useless. On the other, the -utter in- 
sufficwtioy of human reason to make the least useful discovery 
of moral and religious truth from the mere light of nature, and 
the consequent absolute necessity of a direct revelation from 
God, have been strenuously maintained. It is true, that some 
of the advocates for the necessity of a revelation, concede that 
the light of nature furnishes the means of much important 
knowledge, and often seem to contend only for the necessity 
of further discoveries by the light of revelation. And yet the 
same writers assert with fre(juency, " that human reason can- 
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NOT attain any certain knowledge of the will or law of God, or 
of the true happiness of man."* This incongruity, which ap- 
pears to characterize the discussions on this suhject by leaving 
the real question vague and indeterminate, has contributed in 
no small degree to unsettle opinions and to perpetuate discus- 
sion. To what extent the necessity of a divine revelation exists, 
and what are the jifeoise pounds or reasons of it, are points of 
the first importance to all satisfactory views on the subject, as 
■well as to the termination of the controversy with the opposers 
of revelation. ^ 

It may be admitted generally and indefinitely, that a reve- 
lation is necessary to man, and yet its ends or purposes, and 
the extent, grounds, or reasons of the necessity, may be left 
undecided. In a state of ntter darkness, light is necessary as 
the only medium of vision. But we may siippose a degree of 
light adequate for a distinct sig]it of surrounding objects, and 
yet that a man should refuse to see them, and this in a case in 
which greater light would result in aataai vision. In the one 
case, light is necessary, because man cannot see without it; 
in the other, to secure his actual vision, because he will not. 
Again, there may be a degree of light adequate to the dis- 
tinct vision of some objects and not of others; and the 
consequence may be, either that neither class of objects will 
be seen, or that the former only will be. Li these cases, the 
particular purposes or ends, on account of which greater light 
is necessary, are different, as are the objects to be seen. The 
grounds or reasons of the necessity differ — greater light in the 
one ease, being necessary to aotual vision of any of the objects; 
in the other, necessary to the actual vision of all the objects. 
Further ; a greater degree of light may be necessary, not be- 
cause man cannot, nor because he will not see every object, 
but to enable him to see every object with greater distinctoess 
and effect than would otherwise be possible. 

So in respect to a divine revelation. It may be necessary 
for a great variety of particular purposes or ends, and the 
grounds or reasons of the necessity in respect to these ends 
may be very different. To maintain the general proposition 
that a divine revelation is necessary, is not fitted to convey 
precise and definite views on this important subject, nor to 
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terminate this part of the controversy with the opposera of rev- 
elation. 

While therefore, I maintain the general doctrine, that a 
divine revelation is necessary to man, to prevent misapprehen- 
Bion, 

I remark — 

L That a divine revelation is not necessary to this world, 
because man cannot discover much moral and religious truth 
without it. The advocates of the utter incompetence of human 
reason to make any such discoveries, seem to have fallen into 
the error, by mistaking the lamentable ignorance of the world, 
for proof of an entire incapacity for knowledge, and from a mis- 
guided zeal to magnify the gift of a revelation, and the grace 
that conferred it. That this mode of reasoning is unauthorized, 
may be confidently decided, in view of its intrinsic deficiency, 
and on the authority of revelation iteelf. It ie intrinsically de- 
ficient, since the mere fact of ignorance is no proof of incapacity 
for knowledge. In revelation itself the ignorance and crimes 
of the heathen world are never traced to incapacity for knowl- 
edge, but the clear manifestation of God, and the consequent 
inexcusableness of man both for his ignorance and his crimes, 
are constantly asserted, and these are traced to the humiliating 
fact "that men did not like to retain God in tlieir knowledge." 

The attempt to exalt the gi-ace of God in the gift of a rev- 
elation by depreciating man's capacity for knowledge, is still 
more to be regretted. Admit, as the reasoning ^sumes, the 
entire incompetence of the human mind to obtain any knowl- 
edge of religious truth, and the grace of God in conferring a 
revelation on the world is wholly subverted. On the part of 
men there could be neither obhgation nor crime. The neces- 
sity of a revelation is created by their Maker and not by them- 
selves. Revelation coidd not be a gift to a smful world, 
criminally resisting tlie Hglit of truth and perverting the means 
of knowledge, and thus deserving to be given up to a repro- 
bate mind. But it is a provision absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute men moral and accountable beings, and therefore de- 
manded, if they are held responsible for their conduct by everj' 
principle of equity. It is a matter of debt, of justice ; and 
grace ie no more grace. This attempt therefore, to magnify 
the grace of God in the gift of a revelation wholly defeats its 
object. 
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In proof of the position that the human mind is competent 
to discover much important truth without a revelation, I might 
appeal to what I have already shown to be true concerning 
God and concerning man, from the mere light of nature, I 
might appeal also to the actual discoveries of such truth, eapeei- 
ally to the ■writings of many of the ancient philosophers. 

The appeal to revelation itself on this point would be still 
more decisive. On tliis authority it might be shown that man 
cam know the very truths to a considerable extent, without a 
revelation, which the advocates for its necessity aifirm that he 
cannot know without it. For example, the being and perfec- 
tions of Grod, his moral government, his moral character ; the 
law of his moral government, and of course the sum of human 
duty— to a great extent the specific duties toward God, toward 
man, and toward himself; the doctrines of human sinfulness, 
of the necessity of a change of moral character ; the placability 
of God; the immortality of the soul, future rewards and pun- 
ishments. 

Here it would be a very useful inquiry, how far the Scrip- 
tures will bear us out in the assertion of this matter of fact— 
not only by appealing to their explicit declarations, and their 
clear implications, but especially to the variety of forms, and to 
the great extent in which the sacred writers make the previous 
knowledge of mankind the basis of their reasonings, instead of 
resting on their authority as inspired teachers, although tliis is 
never abandoned. 

But whatever ground the advocate of Christianity may take, 
the infidel will admit that the human mind is competent to 
discover much religious and moral truth without a revelation. 

I proceed to show — 

n. That a divine revelation is necessary to the world — 

(1.) To give the highest conceivable perfection to iAe mode 
of making known the truth to the human mind. 

(2.) To any extensive and useful discovery of truth to the 
hwnum mind. 

(3.) To the discovery of some important truths, which man 
could not discover without it. 

(1.) A divine revelation is necessary to the highest conceivaMe 
perfection of the mode of making hnown the truth to the human 
mind. There are only two conceivable modes of discovering 
truth to the human mind by our Creator : viz., through the 
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medium of liis works of creation and providence and hy a rev- 
elation. My object is not to compare the excellence or desir- 
ableness of these two modes, but simply to show that Uie mode 
which combines both, is better than that which should include 
but one ; or rather is the best conceivable. !N^or does my ob- 
ject require me to examine the different speoijic Jnodes of 
making a revelation which are possible, although it were easy 
to show the superiority of that mode to every other in which it 
is claimed that God has made a revelation, I speak only of 
some mode of rcvdation, as additional to the mere light of 
nature, and maintain that His indispensable to the highest con- 
cewable perfeetion in the T/iode of discovermg religious and 
moral truth to the human mmd. This position is, to my own 
mind, so palpably obvious, that had it not been denied, it could 
scarcely require or justify an attempt to prove its truth. Who 
does not know the power of speech and written language to 
convey truth with peculiar precision, clearness, and effect? 
"Why is it that the very men who deny all revelation, and pro- 
fess, while 80 doing, to impart to the world the light of truth, 
resort to oral and written language as the medium of convey- 
ance? Why not leave the world to spell out truth on this 
great question from the nature of things, as affording ample 
light without the addition of speech and writing to instruct 
them? Plainly because they helievc that by this addition 
they adopt the most effective mode of imparting knowledge 
and of giving it permanence, impression, and prevalence in the 
minds of other men. And will they pronounce their own con- 
demnation, by pronouncing that mode of conveying truth use- 
less, on which themselves rely as the best? And if not useless 
on the part of men, why useless on the part of God ? God has 
confessedly formed the human mind to be taught and instructed 
by himself, through the medium of his works. And is it not 
equally manifest that he has formed the human mind to he 
taught and instnicted through the medium of language? Is 
not this mode of conveying knowledge one which involves 
every facility and every advantage? If God has qualiiied 
men to learn truth from what he does, has he not also qualified 
them to learn truth from what he says? Why then should 
it be thought a thing incredible, that God should adopt one 
method as well as the other, or rather, that he should adopt 
both ? If his children are to read and leani his character, will. 
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and designs, their duty and destiny from his teachinga, why 
not avail himself of their capacity to be taught through the 
medium of language ? Why may he not instnict them by his 
words as well aa by his works ; why not give them two books 
as well ae one — the boot of revelation as well as the book of 
nature? "Would not the latter mode be as naiural, as effectual 
— as truly in accordance with their accustomed manner of learn- 
ing truth as the former ? Are not the advantages of the latter 
so great, so obvious, as to render it exceedingly desirable to all 
who would wish to learn ? Wliy is it that we wish every thing 
in art, science, literature, history, morals, and religion, that is 
true and of importance to be known, reduced to writing ? Why 
IS it that laws must be written and published, that contracts, 
bonds, deeds, mortgages, every title to an estate, must be put 
upon record? Because this is confessedly the most perfect 
method of securing the knowledge of facts. No man is igno- 
rant of the importance and necessity of written records and 
books on every subject of moment pertaining to this world. 
And yet if we speak of a book from God, teaching man how to 
secure the great end for which God made him, we talk of a 
useless hook — aye, of one worse than useless. Books from 
men, even on religion, if it be of the right sort, are of inesti- 
mable value ; but a book from God, teaching such a religion 
as God might he supposed to teach, would be a thing of naught. 
You cannot feel too much contempt for it ! And this is a con- 
sistency of which to boast 1 

But not to dwell on absurdity so glaring, let us for a moment 
reflect on the end to be secured and the mode of accomplishing 
it. The end is, so to instruct this sinful world in religious and 
moral truth, that it shall become effectual to its moral reforma- 
tion. Now, without disparaging at all the light of nature, 
without supposing God to reveal one other truth to man 
than what may be learned from it, I ask what mode of bring- 
ing this very system of truth before the human mind would be 
best fitted to the end to be accomplished ? Simply that which 
we call the light of nature, or that which should combine with 
it — the light of a revelation through the medium of human lan- 
guage. Such a revelation, such books from deists, from infi- 
dels, are at least regarded by themselves as an improvement in 
the method of imparting instruction to men. Why then may 
we not suppose that such a book as God could make, would 
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also be an improvemeiit on tlieir productions ? Suppose then 
God to qualify certain men, to declare the same system of truth 
to the world through the medium of written language ; sup- 
pose him to give the most indubitable proofs that they are thus 
qualified and commissioned by God himself for this wort ; let 
us suppose the book actually written, containing simply that 
system of truth which the light of nature discloses, presenting 
these sublime doctrines eonceming God — his nature, hie charac- 
ter ; the great facts respecting man — his nature, his character, 
his destiny ; his relations to him, promulgating the great law 
of God's moral government in ita perfect requirement ; its 
diverse specific precepts, its high and awfiil sanctions ; making 
known an economy of mercy, unfolding with new clearness a 
fature state with its regions of immortality in bUss and woe — 
let us suppose this system of truth set forth to the human 
mind in all the simplicity, perspicuity, force, and conclusiveness 
of which human language admits ; by argument, illustration, 
exemplification ; shown to us in real life, embodied in rites of 
worship, and carried out in all the forms of human action; 
presented in history, poetry, parables, allegory, epistles — in 
every conceivable form fitted to render it intelligible, impres- 
sive ; easy to be fixed in the memory, and ready for use at all 
times ; accessible to all minds, fitted to all classes of men in all 
circumstances and relations ; capable of being brought in all 
ite clearness and power on the human mind, from the beginning 
of moral and accountable agency, and ever and always from 
its own pages, as well as through Its ordinances and appointed 
ministry, pouring its light over a world like the sun in mid- 
heaven. Suppose God to give such a book to this world, hav- 
ing that perfection which his own inspiration could give it, 
would it be no valuable addition to the mere light of nature ? 
Would such instruction from God possess no value ? Would 
this light from heaven, truth enforced by tlie authority of God, 
the very testimony of the IH-ing God, be nothing ? Would it 
be nothing to man that his God should speak to him ? Or, is 
such a revelation from God absolutely necessary to gi/oe tJiC 
highest concewdhle perfection to the mode of discovering re- 
Ugioua and moral trvih to the hwman Tmnd t Let any honest 
man who understands the use and power of language answer 
this question. 

(2.) A ddmne revelation is necessary to secure to nny extent. 
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the practical m^Jluence of reUgiov^ wnd jnoral tridh on tlis 
huinan, mind. 

In support of this position I shall attempt to show, that sneh 
an experiment has Veen made, as to prove, that the great end of 
man's creation woiud he entirely defeated without a revelation 
from God. In other words, fa^ts enable us to decide what the 
human intellect would accomplish in the discovery of religious 
and moral truth, and what would he the practical results un- 
der the mere light of nature ; and that these discoveries and 
results show that the moral refonnation of men woiUd never 
he accomplished to any considerable extent, without a divine 
revelation. 

The question ia not as to the auffioiency of this light, but afi 
to its actual efBcaey in leading men to duty and to happiness. 
Has it is fact evee dose rr ? 

I appeal then in the first place, to the ancient heathen pMlos- 
c^hers. And here I might say, there is great reason to be- 
lieve that nothing in the writings of these philosophers, of the 
least value either in theology or morals, was strictly the result 
of their own mental efforts. Many of them confess that they 
derived their Imowledge from very ancient traditions, to which 
they assigned a divine origin. " What Socrates said of the 
deity," observes Dryden, " what Plato writ, and the rest of the 
heathen philosophers of several nations, is all no more than 
the twilight of revelation, after the sun of it was set in the race 
of Noah ;" while the Christian fathers furnish abundant proof 
that Plato especially learned much from the Hebrews while he 
was in Egypt, Of Zoroaster, of whom deists have had much 
to say, it has been shown by Dr. Hyde in his treatise " De Re- 
ligione Veterum Persarum," that Zoroaster had been a disciple 
of one of the Jewish prophets, and that all the writings ascribed 
to this philosopher are unquestionably spurious. I cannot but 
add here the apparent prediction, but yet real conjecture of 
Plato, founded probably on the traditions and truths he de- 
rived from the Jews in Egypt. He says, " We cannot know 
of ourselves what petition will be pleasing to God, or what 
worship to pay him, but that it is necessary that a lawgiver 
should be sent from heaven to instruct us ;" and such a one did 
he expect ; and " oh," says he, " how greatly I do desire to see 
tliat man and who he is !" He goes further, and declares this 
lawgiver must be more than a man, "for since every nature is 
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governed by an()ther nature tliat is superior to it, as birds and 
beasts by man, he inters that this lawgiver who was to teach 
man what he could not know by his own nature, mnet be of a 
nature superior to man — that is, of a divine nature." He gives 
indeed, as lively a picture of the person, qualifications, life, and 
death of this divine man, as had he been acquainted with the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. He says " that this just person 
must be poor, and void of all recommendations but that of 
virtue alone; that a wicked world would not bear his instrut!- 
tions ani reproof; and that therefore within three or four 
years after he began to preach he should be persccnted, im- 
prisoned, scourged, and at last be put to death." Would it 
then be strange if all in the writings of Plato and other ancient 
philosophers, which has been held up to our admiration, should 
have been directly or indirectly derived from divine revela- 
tion? 

Laying aside however, tliis consideration, and conceding all 
that can be claimed in respect to the unaided powers of the 
ancient philosophers, let ua inquire what they actually accom- 
plished in morals and religion. The answer must be admitted 
to be decisive upon tlie point before us. The fact appealed to, 
is that of the employment of tlie most powerful human intellects 
on this subject, with unparalleled devotion, and under the high- 
est advantages. Who will pretend that more would ever be 
aceomphshed in this department of human knowledge, under 
the mere light of nature, than was done by Socrates, Plato, 
Seneca, Cicero, and other eminent philosophers of antiquity ? 
When has the world seen, when could it expect to see, men of 
brighter genius, of higher intellectual power, of superior liter- 
ary accomplishment, of such nnrivaled industry, toil, and 
self-consecration too, in philosophic research? Whatever may 
be thought of the intellectual stature of Bolingbroke, Gibbon, 
Hume, and Voltaire, they appear diminutive compared with 
these giants of the Academy and the Lyceum. 

What then did these philosophers accomplish ? What for 
themselves, and what for the world? 

And here we have no occasion to deny any excellence or 
impute any imperfection or defect which is not real, in their 
systems of philosophy. It is conceded then that passages may 
be found which seem, to express exalted conceptions of God and 
of some of his attributes. In some of their moral codes, par- 
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ticularly in the Etliics of Aristotle and the Offices of Cicero, 
Bome beautiful theories of morals and precepts fitted for the 
regulation of external conduct are to be found. Some of them 
admit that virtue is the chief good and its own reward ; and 
some of them, at times at least, indulged in snblime specula- 
tions respecting the nature and immortality of the soul. But 
after all, what was the amount of their knowledge or belief on 
these great eubjeets, and what were the actual results to them 
and to the world ? 

"While some of these philosophers asserted the being of God, 
otliers openly denied it ; few, probably none of tliera believed 
God, in the proper sense, to be the Creator of the world ; most 
of thera were pdytheists, and all of them either sincerely or 
hypocritically sanctioned, defended, and practiced idolatrous 
worship, and enjoined it as the duty of every citizen. 

In respect to a future state, whatever may be said of their 
arguments, the best of the philosophers spoke doubtfuixy; none 
of them applied the fact to its proper use and end ; most of 
them entertained of it the most pueiile and contemptible con- 
ceits. They did beheve in future pmiishment, and their ideas 
of future rewards were so indefinite, low, and sensual, as to 
^ve no importance to their faith. In short, as to the merit 
and demerit of right and wrong moral action, the happiness 
and misery in kind and degree of which the soul is capable, a 
just judgment of a righteous Giod, and the grand and awful 
idea of accountability — they believed nothing — -or at least en- 
tertained conceptions so inadequate and so false as to amount 
to nothing. 

In respect to Tfiorals, nothing like a true system was to be 
found in the writings of any one of them, nor of all of them 
together. On the great, the vital question — in fact the only 
question — viz., in what does the supreme happiness of man 
consist, Varro tells us that there were three liundred different 
opinions among the philosophers. Cicero says, that these opin- 
ions were so numerous and discordant that it is impossible to 
enumerate them ; while it may be added, that in respect to 
the true nature of moral excellence— viz., disinterested love — 
true benevolence either in God or man — no one of them seems 
to have formed a conception. "Where this is not understood, it 
is in vain to talk of morals, of piety, or religion. Every thing 
is wrong In principle. Call it by what names you will, ascribe 
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to it what restraining and regulating power yoii will on tlie 
conduct of the life, it is nothing hut the selfish principle, the 
sum and essence of all moral evil. Did these philosophers 
then ever teach intelligibly and truly, that love to Grod and 
love to man ie the sum and euhstance of all moral excellence ? 
—that love is the fulfilling of the law — and that all else with- 
out it is in a moral respect nothing but sin ? So far as I can 
find, never in any decisive instance, while, with the exception 
of a few, instead of inculcating the expression of this principlo 
in loving enemies and forgiving injuries, they accounted re- 
venge lawful and commendable. Pride and ambition (prin- 
ciples which have caused more wretchedness on earth than 
any other), were esteemed the hest incentives to virtuous and 
noble deeds. Suicide was deemed lawful, and a proof of true 
heroism. Lying lawful, when profitable ; theft, adultery, for- 
nication, infanticide, cruelty to eliildrcn, inhumanity to slaves, 
degradation of the female sex, gratification of sensual appetite 
and unnatural lusts ; in a word, the most flagitious practices 
were countenanced on the part of the philosophers, both by 
argument and example. 

Even the doctrines of the wisest and best, notwithstanding 
the slight hints or the faint and transient glimpses of truth they 
include, were as a whole, uncertainty, darkness, jargon, pueril- 
ity. What truth concerning God, his character, law, govern- 
ment ; or concerning man, his character, his relations, liis pros- 
pects, at all fitted in its combination with error, to give any 
just or adequate conception of either God or man, or to reform 
a lost world ? The answer is given in matter of fact. Philoso- 
phers, statesmen, poets, priests, and people, were avowedly 
addicted to the most abominable unclcannesses and crimes; 
the gods tliey worshiped were guilty of the same enormities; 
their sacrifices were deformed with cruelty and the most horrid 
rites; their sacred groves were consecrated to prostitution, 
their temples wore brothels. Think of such worship rendered 
to the three hundred Jupiters mentioned by Varro,- or to tho 
three hundred and sixty-five gods mentioned by Orpheus, or to 
thirty thousand by Hesiod — gods celestial, aerial, terrestrial, 
and infernal ; gods worshiped by rites profane, cruel, debauch- 
ed ; gods worsliiped by shameless prostitution and the immo- 
lation of human victims t With this entire coiTuption of all 
i-eligion was of course connected an equal corruption of morals 
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both in public and private life. Fraud, theft, injnstice, suicide, 
adultery, fornication, systematic abortions, murder of infants, 
and the most unnatural crimes, ambition, hatred, and fell re- 
venge; gladiatorial shows, and all tlie atrocious cruelties of war 
and rapine not only abounded but were patronized, counte- 
nanced, authorized by law, connived at and practiced by 
statesmen and philosophers, and publicly reprobated by none. 
From this source, tJie corruption of all religion and morals, 
aided by the depravity of the human heart, flowed forth a 
torrent of crimes and abominations desolating a world of all 
that is good and happy in virtue and religion, and leaving all, 
all in moral darkness and moral death. Its state became more 
and more hopeless as time rolled on. Even in the land of 
Judea the last feeble rays of divine truth were almost extinct, 
while this vast portentous cloud hung over the nations, thick- 
ening, darkening, and foreboding only the blackness of dark- 
ness forever, 

I now ask, whether God has not made a sufficient experi- 
ment on the question, what human reason would accomplish 
in the discovery of religious and moral truth, and what would 
he the practical results imder the mere light of nature ? What 
reason or shadow of reason is there to believe that modem 
deists, or any other men, or any individual man, under the 
mere light of nature, and to the end of time, would have be- 
come wiser or better than Socrates, Plato, Seneca, or Cicero ? 
When or where has human genius shone more brightly, or the 
power and majesty of the human intellect more excited our 
admiration and wonder than in the poets, the orators, the legis- 
lators, the philosophers of antiquity? And when, to the end 
of the world, could we hope for better results in the discovery 
of moral truth in the formation of moral character? What 
then could be hoped for from philosophy, from human reason, 
under the mere light of nature ? Is not the experiment abso- 
lutely decisive ! Is not the necessity of a divine revelation to 
secure to any extent the salutary practical influence of religious 
and moral truth on the human mind, placed beyond all denial ? 

In confirmation of this argument, if it can need any, we 
might appeal to many other considerations. So far as there 
was any thing really commendable in the instructions of the 
philosophers, they were delivered to their immediate piipils, 
and in no respect to the great mass of the community. Indeed, 
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tKeir ethical systems were far too refined for t!ie common peo- 
ple; tlieir discourses being rather subtle disputations, wlierc 
truth was left obscure, doubtful, and subject to controversy. 
IN'othing was settled. "What one affirmed, another , denied. 
What could be expected of the common people, when the 
penetration and the labors of the philosophers resulted in dis- 
agreement, contradiction, and uncertainty? Allow that they 
discovered and proved some truths in speculation, what author- 
ity could they give them in practice? "Wtat philosopher could 
secure submifision to his rules of life ; or what can human law 
effect in the renovation of the heart ? " Tour systems of vir- 
tue," says Tertullian, " are but the conjectures of human phi- 
losophy, and the power which commands is merely human ; so 
that neither the rule nor the power is indisputable : and hence 
the one is too imperfect to instruct us fully, the other too weak 
to command us effectually ; but both these are effectually pro- 
vided for by a revelation from God. Where is the philoso- 
pher that can so clearly demonstrate the true good as to fix 
the notion beyond dispute? And what human power is able 
to reach the conscience and bring down that notion into prac- 
tice? Human wisdom is as liable to error as human power is 
to contempt." What would be the influence of a system of 
truth coming from man, compared with that of the same sys- 
tem clothed with God's authority ? In addition to ail this, let 
the idolizers of human reason remember that the wisest of the 
ancient philosophers and legislators were ftilly convinced, by 
their own experience, on this great question, Socrates and 
Plato both confessed that they needed a divine revelation to 
instruct tliem in matters of the greatest consequence. Cicero 
and others, instead of the vain conceits of some modem deists 
respecting the powers of man employed in religious and moral 
inquiries, often acknowledged their imbecility and darkness. 
These great men were so impressed witii the actual state of the 
world, and the waywardness and corruption of the human 
heart, that they not only often acknowledged that there were 
no human means of reformation, but expressed a strong hope 
and expectation, that God would one day give to man a revela- 
tion that should dispel the dark cloud in which the human 
mind was involved. In short, it is notorious that nearly tho 
whole system of religion and of worship, with its sanctions 
of future rewards and punishments, with its oi-acles, divina- 
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tions, mysteries, were in fa,et poUticcd expedients, useful fic- 
tions, originated and perpetuated by legislators, from the ne- 
eesaity of keeping the people in awe, and under greater venera- 
tion for human laws. If the worid could stand without a real 
revelation, experience had proved at least one thing, that it 
could not stand without a pretended revelation from God, 
After such an experiment then, an experiment which left the 
world in a most deplorable condition of darkness, crime, and 
wretchedness; an experiment which convinced the very men 
that made it of its utter inefflcacy; which actually led them to 
abandon all hope of the world's reformation without a revela- 
tion from God, and which actually compelled them to resort to 
tile pretense of such a revelation, to give even any salutary re- 
straining influence to human law ; I say, who after such an ex- 
periment can doubt the absolute necessity of a revelation from 
God, to secure to any extent the reforming influence of moral 
truth on the human mind? 

One brief reflection ! "What a value does the view we have 
taken of this world, of the ignorance, the depravity, the crimes, 
the miseries of mankind in every age and in almost every 
country for six thousand years, give to Christianity, and this, 
whether it be a revelation from God or not. Who will not 
read and study the Bible, whether he be an infidel or a Chris- 
tian? Christianity, as a system of morals, whether it be of 
God or not, is true. Here, here, it gives light where all was 
uncertainty, confusion, darkness, without it. Here, where the 
thickest gloom of moral midnight overspread a lost world, it 
comes as the morning sun to remove the darkness and reveal 
the day. I^or is this all. In its proposed way of our accept- 
ance with an offended God, if there is any way — I mean in the 
general form of an atonement for sin — it is also fy-ue. The 
great question then, in every substantial respect, is not between 
Christianity and Infidelity, but between Christianity and noth- 
ing. If Christianity is false, Infidelity is false. Eejeet the 
morals of Christianity as false, and aU here is midnight. We 
can know nothing to be true. Beject also the great fact of 
some atonement for sin, under the government of a just and 
perfect God, and there is no mercy, no hope. Oh, how would 
Socrates, how would Plato, have hailed sueh light as this ! 
Who that has it shall despise it ? Who will not study, under- 
stand, apply, such truth as the Bible contains? Whose eye 
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will not weep, and whose heart not hreak, that a fellow-crea- 
ture, a friend, a companion, is not willing to read this hook and 
weigh with candor the evidence of its origin from God ? Oh ! 
what maniac madness to sport on the verge of eternity, with 
the dream that Christianity is false — an immortal mind, deny- 
ing such truth, and attempting to sustain and cheer itself, as it 
were, at the foot of God's judgment-seat, with the empty, 
vapid declamation about the suiiiciency of human reason — and 
this with the knowledge of the fact, that for six thousand years 
this hoasted human reason has only plunged a lost world into 
error, sin, and death, without hope! And if all these were 
without excuse, what will, what must become of tlio man who 
will not love the truth, and embrace the truth, and obey the 
truth, which he knows Christianity reveals ? 
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In continuing the argument for the necessity of a divine 
revelation to any useful discovery of truth, I appeal — 

In the second place, to the state of pagan nations at the pres- 
ent time. 

This point needs no illustration. The facte on this subject 
are familiar to all, and they carry with them their own infer- 
ences. 

In the third place, I a^eal to the infMenee of Deism. It is 
claimed by that class of philosophers called deists, that the 
book of nature is the only book to be studied, or that deism as 
a system derived from human reason under the light of nature, 
is all that is requisite actually to instruct and guide the world 
in respect to religion and morals. 

My first remark on this part of the subject is, that this class 
of philosophers, have derived the best parts of their system 
from the very revelation which they reject and affect to de- 
spise. Let it then he conceded, that in their system of faith 
there is much truth concerning God and concerning man — 
truth, which human reason rightly emjjloyed,Taigh.t and would 
discover under the mere light of nature. But it is one thing 
to grant that these doctrines of deism are discoverable, and 
quite another to affirm, that they have been actually discov- 
ered by tlic light of nature. What then is the fact? It is here 
to be remarked, that the name of deist was unknown till about 
the year 1565, when Christianity had been in the world more 
than fifteen centuries. How then did it happen, that Socrates, 
and Plato, and Aristotle, and all the wisest philosophers groped 
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in such darkness daring so many ages, and that this purified 
aad perfect system of truth called deism, should be first discov- 
ered and taught hy men who lived and were educated under 
the meridian sun of Christianity ? Had these men at tliis 
period of the world, made such advances in knowledge as to 
leave the philosophers of Greece and Home and all other na- 
tions out of sight, and to be able effectually to guide them- 
selves and the rest of the world by their own reason ? Can 
they lay claim to superior genius or mental culture ; or did the 
light of nature shine brighter on tliem than on all who lived 
before! This cannot be pretended. !No; what they tnew, 
and all they knew, more than was known and taught by the 
sages of antiquity, they learned from God's revelation. Chris- 
tianity had Earned away the grosser errors and vices of the 
pagan philosophy, and shed its blazing light so intensely on 
the mind, as to compel men as it were to see its pei'fect system 
of moral and religious truth, and to adopt so much of it as 
to shield them from contempt. They stole a torch from the 
temple of God and called it the light of their own reason. The 
fact cannot be mistaken — the pretension to discovery ie ridicu- 
lous. As well might a New Zealander residing among the 
discoveries in the arts and sciences made in Christendom for 
the last hundred years, pretend to be their sole author. Are 
not such pretensions to discovery from the light of nature ridic- 
ulous, contemptible, beyond all possible respect ! 

But I will waive this point, and ask, what is this system of 
truth which is to accomplish so much for the moral reforma- 
tion of the world! No one can tell what it is! To whom 
shall we apply — where shall we find it ? Shall we resort to the 
deistical writers en masse and listen to their instructions ? But 
the ear is stunned with contradiction, inconsistency, disagree- 
ment, controversy, mutual censure and recrimination without 
end. "When it must be optional in the highest sense with all 
to adopt one or another or none of these systems, what is to be 
erpected but the same jargon among the di6ciples,as prevails 
among the masters; or rather, what but the rejection of every 
system? Or if every one is to read and judge for himself, what 
will be the consequence but confusion, compared with which 
that of Babel were harmony of sweetest music? Who that 
knows any thing of man, or of the experience of past ages, will 
not regaril as perfectly ridiculous the scheme of bringing this 
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world to receive any system even of trnth, whieli has no higher 
authority than that of human reason. 

But further, without insisting on this fatal obstacle, there is 
yet another. Their system can possess no authority, not even 
tliat of reason itself. The most perfect system of deism con- 
sists in those particulars, that there is one God possessing in- 
finite natural and moral perfection; that God is to be wor- 
shiped and served in the forms of piety and of virtue; that 
God will forgive our sins against liim on condition of repent- 
ance ; and that he will reward the good and panish tlie bad in 
a future state. Now I readily admit that these propositions 
are all true, in their proper import, and that they can all be 
proved to be true, by human reason. But what I now main- 
tain is, that the infidel ca,nnot, "by reason, prove any one of 
them to be true. He cannot, because he denies the premises 
by which alone these propositions can be thus proved to be 
true. He denies the justice of God, the equity of his moral 
administration over this world ; and, denying this, he can 
prove nothing concerning God or man of the nature of relig- 
ious or moral truth arising out of the character of God, or 
the relations between God and man. Denying that God is 
just as a moral governor, he cannot prove that God is benevo- 
lent. Denying that perfect benevolence in God involves in its 
very nature exact and perfect justice, he denies the very nature 
of benevolence ; he denies an essential element of aU moral rec- 
titude, and utterly subverts the distinction between right and 
wrong. The God of Infidelity then is not, and cannot be, a be- 
nevolent God, but is and must be a selfish and malignant deity. 
This spoils alike its entire system of theology and of morals. 
A God of such a character cannot have the least claim to any 
worship or service from man, either in the form of piety or vir- 
tue. With such a view of God,there can be no love, no confi- 
dence, no gratitude, no piety, no virtue toward him, for there 
is no fit object of these affections. All moral relations between 
him and his moral creation are subverted. Horal obligation, 
obedience, disobedience, sin, duty, can have no place. Where 
is moral obligation ? Such a God has no right to command. 
Where is obedience or disobedience ? He has no authority. 
Where is the standard of duty ? The will of God is the will of 
a selfish or malignant being. Where is the object of one right 
affection? God is exhibited only as an object of abhorrence 
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and of dread. "WTiere ie sin against God ! It were sinful to 
love, and right to hate such a bemg. Where is repentance 3 
There is no canse for contrition in the past, and no retura to 
duty for the future. Where is forgiveness ? There is nothing 
to he forgiven. Where is the ground of trust or hope? The 
vain illusion that a eeliish being, who is more likely to destroy 
than to promote the interests of his creatures, may prove in- 
dulgent through partiality or faToritism, Where the prospect 
of immortality ? No purpose or plan of God, no designs cither 
of justice or mercy, rec[Tiire a future state for their accomplish- 
ment. Where are rewards and punishments ! All are a mock- 
ery — at beet the expressions of unjust lenity or unjust severity. 
Wliere is religion ; where is virtae ; where is the principle of 
recovery from the gulf of moral ruin ; where is relief for the 
alarmed conscience ; where is mercy, peace, hope, heaven ; 
where is a peifect God ? All is a blank. Indeed, a system 
of religion which denies the gkkat kelation of god as the 
righteous moral governor of men, is all error, all delusion. 
It is worse than not true. It is most fearfully false. It ie 
worse than nothing, worse than any thing. The God of such 
a system can be viewed in the light of truth only under two 
aspects — as the patron of iniquity, or an omnipotent tyrant. 
No God at all were better than the God of Infidelity. What 
man not already the hopeless victim of his wrath, would not 
wish that God were benevolent, though benevolence involves 
perfect justice. Under any other idea of him, there is nothing 
hut that which in wanton malice patronizes iniquity with all its 
woes or tortures, nothing but that wliich ia fitted to overwhelm 
with terror. Such then are the unavoidable results which rea- 
son gives from the premises of the infidel. If we can suppose 
him inconsistent enough to ieUeae any thing better himself, he 
cannot ^oue it to be true, he cannot enforce it on the minds 
of other men by the authority of reason. He must give up 
his premises, and admit the great fact of A jcst God, or aban- 
don all pretense to reasoning. His premises do not give his 
conclusions, hut others which are opposite and appalling. What 
then can be hoped for, from a system of reason in which there 
is no reason ? Will the world be reformed by a system of 
faith professedly founded in reason, and yet so obviously built 
on falsehood? Vain is the dream. Deism, with all the seem- 
ing comeliness of its most unexceptionable form, has, according 
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to its own principles, no warrant, no authority, from human 
reason. It is an utterly baseless system. 

But I have another inquiry to make concerning this system: 
viz., WHAT IS IT? The deist — at leaet a few deists — professes to 
believe that there is a perfect God ; that he ie to be worshiped 
and served by piety and virtue ; that he will forgive our sins 
on condition of repentance; and that good men will be re- 
warded and bad men punished in a future state. 

This, so far as it goes, sounds well in words, but what does 
he believe concerning God? He tells us he is good. But 
what is goodness in God ? We have seen that it is that senti- 
mental tenderness, that indulgent lenity that sacrifices the gen- 
eral good to individual happiness ; goodness that does not 
abhor the supreme evil, goodness that refuses to adopt the 
best means of the best end. Does the infidel then believe in 
God as he is? Does he conceive of him in the glory of that 
holiness which recoils from sin with supreme and eternal indig- 
nation, in the glory of that justice which will maintain his law, 
uphold his throne, sustain the interests of holiness, and express 
his supreme and immutable abhorrence of sin, though it in- 
volves tlie eternal destruction of a rebel univeree ! Who does 
not know, that all such exhibitions of God, are, in the view of 
infidels, repulsive, odious, intolerable falsehood? Who doea 
not know, that they can tolerate no idea of God but that which 
exhibits him as more concerned for the happiness of his crea- 
tures than for their virtue; that view of God, which represents 
bitn as entirely dispensing with the eternal nature, relations, 
and dependences of things ; and therefore as sacrificing the in- 
terests and the principles of righteousness to make his creation 
happy, by which he must inevitably make that creation wretch- 
ed; that view of God which exhibits him in the glory of Ma 
mercy, sacrificing his justice, in the plenitude of his goodness as 
a tender, indulgent friend and patron of iniquity— a selfish ma- 
lignant deity? Such is the good, the benevolent, the perfect 
God of Infidehty ! I ask here, are these words merely, and not 
things? Tiie same hollow emptiness, the same meaningless 
notliing, or rather the same fearful falsehood characterizes every 
part of the infidel's creed. What is sin? A venial evil — the 
merest trifle — nay, rather, so far as it exists, the best means of 
the beat end I What greater practical error than to believe the 
worst kind of moral action to be the best kind of moral action ? 
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Where is the true exhihition of the nature and teTidency of sin 
against God, as hostility to him and all good and the source of 
absolute and universal woe ; as the subyersiou of God's law, 
his government, his throne, his kingdom, as the destruction of 
all good^ — ^yea, of God himself, as the infallible source of misery, 
Bnmingled, complete, eternal. Are such the views of the true 
nature and tendency of sin which Infidelity gives.us ? Nothing 
like it. They are, of all things, the views which infidels most 
abhor. That sin is such an evil, involving such fell destruction, 
such guilt or ill-desert, and that a perfect God must feel and 
act toward it accordingly, is, in their estimation, the most in- 
credible of all nonsense. These views of sin are the false, 
absurd, austere, gloomy, self-torturing views of hair-brained 
fanatics. 

"With such conceptions of God as the infidel entertains, what 
must that be which he culls pinti/f Can love, reverence, confi- 
dence, submission, gratitude, joy, be exercised toward theGod of 
Infidelity ? How preposterous. Can every thing he taken away 
from the character of God which awakens dread and disturb- 
ance when sinful beings think of heaven's Sovereign ; can every 
moral attribute of the Godhead be amalgamated into one — ^that 
of nnqoalified tenderness; can all that is venerable and awful in 
God be sunk into that which is so grateful to the rebel ; with 
such a view of God can the heart of his worshiper feel the holy 
reverence and awful love which are due to a perfect Gfld? 
True piety, in all the eacredness and solemnity of devout emo- 
tion, adoring the tender, sentimental, weak-hearted God of In- 
fidelity ! Wlien does the infidel contemplate God in his true 
character, that awful goodness which connects misery with sin, 
and welcome the aspect of such a God ? When does he look 
upon that august and inviolable sanctuary, where the fir^ of 
his indignation forever bum to guard the approach of the least 
moral pollution, and adore, and love, and praise, with grateful 
and exulting joy? Wo all know that such a God is the object 
of aversion and ridicule, and even of blasphemy, with infidels. 
All their piety, all their joy in God, is, and can be, nothing 
but those selfish, sordid emotions which are founded in the be- 
lief that an unprincipled deity wiU be indulgent to them in 
their rebellion. 

And further ; what is that which the infidel calls repentance f 
Not sorrow for sin as it is— not as hostility to God, and the 
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fmstration of his designs ; not sorrow for sin, as tliat whieli in 
the estimation of God and of truth, deserves his wrath in the 
endless misery of the sinner. But rather, it is regret for a tri- 
vial evil, for that toward which God feels no supreme abhor- 
rence, hut which he on the whole prefers to its opp(«ite — sor- 
row in a word, for that which in their estimation and in that of 
God,is the hest means of the best end, with a determination to 
forsate it! And as tofutwre, rewards fWbut are these— what is 
the heaven of Infidelity ? Kothing positive, nothing definite — 
a general undefined state of happiness irrespective of moral 
character. It may be the heaven of Mohammed, or it may 
be the blissful elysium of heathen poetry, or a paradise of 
earthly sweets in some other form. But it is not a world of 
happiness, because sin is not there, and because lioliness is 
there reigning in all its purity and its joya. The happiness of 
the infidel's heaven is not that which is peculiar to holy spirits 
in communion with a holy God. It is any thing but a perfect 
Orod in fellowship with creatures bearing his perfect image. And 
wh&t is J\itur 6 ^wnishment? Not a supreme and endless miseiy 
inflicted as the expression of the wrath of God against sin ; but 
at most paternal chastisement, disciplinary evil, kind inflictions 
to reform and to save; evil inflicted according to the exigency, 
BO that they who are not reformed by loss shall be reformed by 
more, so that rebellion itself, much as it may abhor the service 
of God, shall he compelled by dint of suffering to surrender to 
God's authority, and thus to serve him at best with a rebel 
heart, No other motive, nothing but the comptilsory influence 
of natural evil is thought of or presented. Tlius it is that Infi- 
delity in its fairest form is plausible in words only. In respect 
to truthjit means nothing which it seems to mean. It knows 
nothing of God as he is — nothing of holiness or of sin, of piety, 
virtue, repentance, or of the nature of those influences by which 
alone moral beings can be governed and blessed. All it means 
under its fair show of wordsjis error the most destructive. And 
in further confirmation on this point, I appeal to any man ac- 
quainted with the writings or the character of infidels," and ask, 
is there a more palpable solecism than a pious infidel — a de- 
vout, spiritual, heavenly-minded infidel ? 

If now we appeal to Infidelity's code of morals, what is it? 
True morality is in the heart. Men talk of good morals. "What 
arc they? Denovolcncc intheheartj love to God and love to 
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man. Holiness, a spiiitual principle, which as much t 
all tliat infidels call morality as a living man does a dead man. 
In all the writings then of infidels, I fearlessly af&rm, that the 
inculcation of the great, the true, the only principle of morahty 
cannot he found. It follows of course, that whatever else may 
be true of their syeteni, it includes not the slightest tendency 
to reform men in respect to morality. In most if not in all 
cases, there is an open and avowed contempt for many of the 
particular virtues which adorn the character of man as a social 
being, and which are essential to the happiness of an earthly 
community. At the same time the most heartless, sordid self- 
ishness is inculcated in many forms, and many of the most 
degrading and destructive vices, with an almost unlimited in- 
dulgence of the sensual appetites, are countenanced and even 
formally vindicated. A few testimonies from the least excep- 
tionable of deistical writers must suffice on this topic. Lord 
Herbert asserts that lust and anger are no more to he blamed 
than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, or the drowsiness 
produced by lethargy. Mr, Hobbes, that the civil law is the 
only foundation of right and wrong — that every man has a 
right to all things, and may lawfully get them if he can. Lord 
Bolingbroke resolves all morality into self-love, meaning selfish- 
ness, and teaches that ambition, the lust of power, sensuality 
and avarice may be lawfully gratified if they can be mfely, 
that man lives only in the present world, that the chief end of 
man is to gratify the appetites and inclinations of the flesh, 
that adultery is no violation of the law of nature, that polyg- 
amy is a part of this law, and modesty is inspired by prejudice 
or vanity. Mr. Hume maintained that self-denial and humihty 
are not virtues, but are useless and mischievous, and that pride, 
self-valuation, &c., are objects of moral approbation, that adul- 
tery must be practiced if men would obtain all the advantages of 
life, and if practiced secretly and frequently would be no crime 
at all! But I need not go into further details. Substantially 
the same things or worse, are to be found in all this class of 
writers of most distinction. 

If now we refer to their characters, we sliall see that in 
their practice they gave proof of their faith. Lord Herbert, 
Hobbes, Lord Shaftsbury, Woolston, Tindal, Chubb, Lord Bol- 
ingbroke, Colhns, were all guilty of the vilest hypocrisy and 
lying on the face of their publications ; professing in words 
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high respect for Christianity, while they felt toward it the 
most deadly hate, wearing a mask of friendship that they 
might stab it to the heart. Tlie morale of Kocheeter and 
Wharton were notoriously degraded. "Woolston was a blas- 
phemer ; Blonnt was a suicide ; Tindal and Morgan were 
shameless hypocrites. Voltaire was an adulterer, and as famous 
for falsehood, treachery, envy, profligacy, low sensnality and 
cruelty, as for his exalted talents. Kousseau, by his own pub- 
lished confession, was a thief, a liar, and a debauchee. Thomas 
Paine, than whom perhaps no one has done more by his writ- 
ings to extend Infidelity in this country and in Europe, was in- 
famous for his hostility to all morals and all religion, for his 
impiety, blasphemy, licentionsness and adultery, and sunk at 
last into all the filth and wretchedness of a sot ; an object of 
pity and contempt to his own deluded disciples. 

In presenting these examples, I do not pretend that every 
deist has been thus degraded by open vice and immorality. 
Doubtless there are cases in which pride, respect for character, 
literary ambition, and other causes have predominated over 
the grosser appetites ; but in many of these an avowed hos- 
tility to the true principle of morals, a ridicule of the milder 
virtues, an extreme indifference and selfishness in respect to 
the best interests of man, have varied the aspect without less- 
ening the guilt of their principles or their conduct. Nor let 
it here be said that some of the professed disciples of Chris- 
tianity have also been depraved and wicked men. We admit 
it. But this we reply is notwithstanding Christianity— it is in 
spite of it, not its effect ; while the wickedness and the profli- 
gacy of professed infidels are the genuine fruits and effects 
of their religion itself. The proof from facts is decisive. Such 
has been the character of ^A^ teachers of the one system almost 
without an exception, while the contrary character has been 
that of the teachers of the other, with almost no exception. 
In respect to the disciples of the two systems, in the one case a 
hundred to one have been openly wicked and profligate, in the 
other not one in a hundred has been. 

Again ; infidels themselves do not believe in the salutary, 
reforuiing tendency of their own system. What have they 
done, I do not say to propagate their faith, but to propagate it 
for practical, reforming purposes ? what, to secure any nseful 
practical influence on the human mind ! la it not notorious 
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that the grand, the supreme object, end, and aim of this class 
of men, has heen to pull down and destroy Christianity, and to 
set up Infidelity in its stead? Is it not a fact that Infidelity, so 
far as it comprises truth m words, is a mere show, an empty 
pretense of truth, brought forward only as matter of display 
in argument; never as having any practical bearing on the 
conscience; never exhibited as a system embodying obliga- 
tions, persuasives, motives — the least tendency or power to re- 
claim from Bin and death — but used as an imposing semblance 
of truth— a foil to set ofF and commend the most destructive 
error. Does tlie infidel care what men believe, provided only 
that they do not believe Christianity ? Or rather, so far as he 
teaches any thing positive, does he not inculcate false views of 
Giod, of hia character, of his relations; and false views of man, 
his duty, his character, his prospects? Is it not a system to 
console rather than disturb human wicheduess ? Wliere are 
the truths brought forth for practical pv/rposes which are 
taught by the light of nature itself? Where, in the writings 
or addresses of this class of men, is God presented to the human 
mind as he is— God in his holiness, his justice, or even in his 
mercy, for practical purposes ; where do you find any exhibi- 
tion of sin as it is, in its true moral deformity, turpitude, and 
odiousness ; repentance in its ingenuous relentings, its godly 
contrition, brokenness of heart, and abhorrence of all ein ; of 
the graces of humility, meekness, forgiveness, active benefi- 
cence, with the self-denial and self-government which they in- 
volve; where any exhibition of the rewards of the righteous 
and the punishments of the wicked pressed on the hopes and 
the fears of men as incentives to piety and virtue? Where is 
there any assault on corrupting error save "that of Christian- 
ity, or any defence of truth, except that Christianity is false. 
Where is truth (I speak of truth taught by the light of nature), 
developed by illustration, defended and confirmed by argu- 
ment, and pressed home on the bosoms and business of men in 
its practicallj reforming power ; where are the sinful practices 
of men exposed and condemned ; where are the corrupt princi- 
ples of the human heart, its selfishness, deceitfulne8s,its lusts and 
inordinate passions, its worldliness, pride, and rebellion against 
God laid open; where is the law of God in its broad and spiritual 
demands unfolded ; where is the full-length portrait of man 
drawn as a sinner against G-od without excuse, and without 
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hope save in the mercy of a just God — mercy without merit — 
mercy that can save while justice can destroy; where is the 
entreaty and the expostulation, the earnest solicitude, the be- 
seeching tendeme^, the faithful reproof, that true-hearted kind- 
ness that consults not the passions but the welfare of men, not 
their inclinations but their duties, that offends rather than de- 
ceives, that utters painful truth rather than flatters to destruc- 
tion, tJiat humbles, and rebukes, and wounds, rather than not 
save ; where is the study, and the toil, and the prayers, the 
compassion, the tears, that become a reformer of fellow-beings 
rained for eteiTiity? Whore are their Baxters, and Leightons, 
and DoddridgcSj their Edwardses, and Davieses ? A death-like 
silence answers. There is not one Christian book that does not 
contain the essential elements of moral truth, illustrated, ap- 
plied, enforced ; you cannot find one infidel book that does. 
"What signifies then all this pretense of infidels about reform- 
ing the world by the light of reason? If there is truth in their 
system, fitted and sufficient to reform and save their fellow- 
creatures from the doom of sin, and if they sincerely believe it, 
why not bring it forth for this high purpose, and go abroad on 
this errand of salvation with that apostolic zeal, self-denial, and 
devotedness, which become snch a cause. Sin still maintains 
its dark and gloomy dominion, with scarcely an exception, 
throughout this wicked world, frowning resistance and defiance 
against God and goodness. 

"Why, as trae men and good men, do they not open their 
powerful battery of truth, and make their artillery thunder on 
the strongholds of sin and death ? Honest men, believing that 
they have the means of such a triumph, and yet doing nothing I 
Friends of God and of man, true-hearted philanthropists, do you 
believe that Infidehty will reform and save a lost world ; then 
apply it to that purpose, show your faith by your works. In tlie 
name of truth and reason let ns have the experiment. Oh, but 
Christianity is in the way. Then go where there is tw Chris- 
tianity. Christianity in the way ? Bnt Christianity, by their 
own confession, is the best, even a perfect system of morals, 
"Why not then take TEurn — truth where they can find it — 
TKDTH, if the devii be the author of it ; and carry it forth in its 
enlightening, transforming, and saving power, upon this dark 
and wicked and dying world % The infidel sincere ! An apostle 
of Infidelity loving the souls of men ; truly believing that a 
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lo8t world is to be reclaimed to God by deism ; aiming to ac- 
complish this end by this means ! No. Every thing shows 
that his grand, his only object is, to destroy Christianity. He 
lives to annihilate its truths and to throw the reins loose on the 
neck of rebellion against God. He hates Christianity. He 
hates its author; he lives with the watchword on his lips, 
" Crush the wretch ;" and to any labors, undertaken and pm-- 
sued from principle, for the glory of God and the salvation of 
men, he will not make the least pretension. Labors for the 
convemon and salvation of men ! There is not an infidel who 
would not be ashamed of, and even resent, the imputation. 

Once more, what have been the actual effects of Infidelity, 
the practical results on the human mind. I speak of its 
effects where it has been most successful in respect to its real 
object of displacing the influence of ChriBtianity and securing 
the prevalence and legitimate results of its own principles. 
Here I might appeal to the testimony of that multitude who 
have been converted from Infidelity to Christianity ; what is 
their conversion in every instance by their own frank confes- 
sion but a conversion from sin to holiness — what is it in most 
cases but a converaion from vice, profligacy, hostility to all 
that is good — what but a resurrection from moral degradation 
and death ? Facts innumerable of tliis kind betray the camp 
of the enemy— they show us the interior of this sepulcher. 
But has Infidelity any such facts to show — facts of men made 
better by renouncing Cliristianity for Infidelity ? Converte to 
Infidelity from among devout and enlightened disciples of 
Christianity, confessing their guilt for having embraced it, 
confessing vice and crime, profligacy and debauchery as the 
results of receiving and obeying ChriBtJanity ! Baxters, Leigh- 
tons, Doddridges, Brainerds, Edwardses, such men in the in- 
tegrity of their hearts renouncing the corrupting influence of 
Christianity for the sanctifying power of Infidelity ! All the 
world knows the absurdity, the self-contradiction, the utter im- 
possibility of such a thing ; and know as well that the differ- 
ence between Christianity and Infidelity is the difference be- 
tween truth and error — truth that blesses and saves, and error 
that curses and destroys the souls of men — the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

What has been the reforming influence of Infidelity, of human 
reason rejecting Christianity, or perverting it, or obscuring its 
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light ? What was the cause of the decay and of an almost 
utter extinetjon of religion and virtue among men, from the 
seventh to the sixteenth century? The corruption of Christi- 
anity left the human mind to be governed by human reason 
and depraved morals, euperstitions multiplied, heathenism re- 



vived under the garb of Cliristi 



anity, spiritual tyranny i 



established, moral duties exchanged for vows, pilgrimages, 



terities; God, his worship, his servi 



ice forgotten ; selfishness, vice. 



crime, a long, fearful night of woe. And what brought back 
the day? Was it Infidelity; was it human reason, unaided by 
revelation, or was it the book of God, reopened and republished 
by the reformers? 

Take any period in this world's history and show when or 
where, in a sohtary instance. Infidelity has ever raised the 
human mind from the gulf of ignorance and moral degrada- 
tion ; show where Infidelity first planted religion, or preserved 
it when planted, or revived it when it had declined, or purified 
it when it had been corrupted.* Show the spot made bright 
and fruitful by its boasted irradiations of Ught. "Where has it 
prevailed without producing darkness, sterility, and death? 
Need we speak of the actual experiment made in Prance not 
half a century ago ? Need we refer to the corruption of all 
ranks of her people ? Have we forgotten the goddess of rea- 
son, the temples of reason, the religion of reason, the abolition 
of the Sabbath, the proclamation of death as an eternal sleep, 
and God voted out of existence ? Have we forgotten that the 
reign of reason was the reign of terror ? 

I only ask, on this part of our subject, what are the eifects 
of Infidelity in the hour of death ? This is the hour of truth 
and honesty. Now comes a grand catastrophe, and what is 
that religion worth which condemns, and deserts, and betrays 
the soul at last. And what is the testimony then of dying in- 
fidels ? In wliatever manner infidels die, the testimony fur- 
nished by their deaths, though circumstantially different, is, on 
the main fact, substantially the same. How many are their 
confessions, that Infidelity has been only the cause of profiigacy, 
crime, and ruin? How many criminals have avowed that In- 
fidelity is the cause of the crimes expiated by their ignomini- 
ous deaths ! How many have imprecated curses on the hour 
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in whicli they first saw an infidel book, or on tlie murderer of 
souls, -who put it into their hands ! But who has heard a dying 
Chri8tian,lament or curse the day in which he believed in his 
Saviour? How then does the infidel die! Does he die in 
obdurate insensibility ? Often. But what a state of mind to 
meet death with ! What is the question now in a moment to 
be decided? Whether his soul, with its stupendous powers is 
to be blasted into annihilation, expanded to the fruition of its 
God, or filled with endless d^pair and woe. And this soul, 
callous to its every interest, indifferent to its God, without a 
prayer for mercy, repelling every thought, suppressing every 
emotion that becomes a dying immortal— yes, a cherished, 
hardened insensibility, on the brink of eternity, and so soon to 
meet the God of eternity — asleep, for aught he knows or cares, 
on the brink of everlasting damnation! 

Does the infldei die in the pride and presumption which 
ventures on the footing of hie merits to challenge the justice 
of his God? Thus died Eousseau claiming the favor of his 
Maker, and affirming that he returned him his soul pure and 
immaculate as he had received it ! What a lie— what daring 
of God to hia face 1 

Does the infidel die in the careless levity of cold-hearted 
skepticism? Mr. Hume is our example. He amuses himself. 
He reads perhaps Don Quixotte, or the Tales of Genii. He 
laughs at death, joking about Charon and his boat, and the 
fabled Styx, and playing at his favorite game of whist. And 
on his death-bed finishes, what? — his Essay on Suicide, vindi- 
cating self-murder. Thus dies the applauded hero of Infidelity ! 
Thus David Hume fell into the hands of the living God ! What 
an unnatural contempt of death and of the tribunal of the final 
Jiidgel Was it all pretense, or was it the brand of God's 
reprobation ? 

Or does the infidel die in the anguish of despair ? How nu- 
merous the examples — how agonizing their cries! How did 
Paine die? Under the compulsive power of conscience he 
declared, "Tliat if the devil ever had had an agent on earth, 
he had been one." When his infidel friends said to him, 
"Tou have lived like a man," (lived like a man I) "and we 
hope you wQl die like one!" he said to one near him, " You 
see what miserable comforters I have." To the woman whom 
he had seduced from her husband, her friends, her religion, he 
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said, "The principles I have taught you will not bear you 
out." As death approached, he began to betray those terrors 
which before he laughed at. He would not be left alone night 
nor day, nor suffer hie attendant to be out of his sight, and 
often for a long time together would exclaim in anguish, " O 
Lord, help me 1 Christ, help me I" 

Look now at the death of Voltaire. This prince of infidels 
is overwhelmed with terror! What does he think now of 
his infidel friends ? " It is you," said he, " who have brought 
me to my present state— begone 1 I could have done without 
you all." What now does he think of that Saviour he had 
pronounced "a wretch?" Alternately he blasphemes God, 
and supplicates his mercy exclaiming, "O Christ, O Jesua 
Christ!" till his friends flew from his bedside horror-struck, 
declaring the sight too terrible to be borne."* 

I have no time, nor ie there need for comment. I have 
only to ^k, does philosophy, does human reaspn in that form 
of it called Infidelity, supersede the neee^ity of a revelation 
from God? What is Infidelity? In its fairest form, it is a 
theft on revelation, and yet refusing to wear the garb it has 
stolen, except to cover its own nakedness and shame ! It has 
no support iu its real form, not the shadow of warrant from 
reason, but is a manifest defiance and contempt of aU reason. 
It has no truth, no principles. It obliterates all distinction 
between right and wrong, and subverts the moral dominion of 
God. It denies his true character; it proposes to give him 
neither honor, love nor service; it despise holy affeetions, 
spiritual enjoyments, heavenly anticipations, and gives up the 
■whole man to the dominion of the lower appetites, and the 
sensuality of earth and time. It forgets all connection with 
eternity and the God of eternity. Of heaven as a home, of 
eternal happiness in fellowship with God, it has no hope. Of 
hell as the place of bis retributive wrath it has no fears. In a 
word, Infidelity is a total disruption of the human mind from 
the only living and true God— a wretched device for the in- 
dulgence of the worst propensities of a fallen spirit. Will 
such a system reform the world, or must we look to one which 
has upon it the stamp, the seal of truth, of God, of heaven ? 

I need only state the third proposition, viz. : 

* Wu,aoN, Lect. SXII, 
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3. Thai a divine reoelation is necessa/ry to the discovery of 
some ifnportant truths whieh "man could not discover with- 
out it. 

The important truths here referred to,are the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and those doctrines which depend on it, as the doe- 
trine of atonement made hy tlie Son of God, and the renewing 
influence of the Spirit of God. 

In conclueion, allow me, my young friends, affectionately to 
entreat you to avoid Infidelity. I have briefly shown you 
what it is. Can it be tme ? Can it be true that man, a crea- 
ture of God, and formed in Ms image, is left to live, and act, 
and die, nnder a system of faith, so fatal to the high end of his 
creation, so dishonorable to his Father in heaven, so full of dark 
despair to the soul? Let the infidel in his seorn for truth, and 
in the miserable pride of exalting beyond measure the light of 
reason, shut his eyes on the glories of Christianity. Let him 
hold up his feeble, fading taper kindled by the light of the sun 
of revelation ; let him pretend that it is his own, and try to 
extinguish the very luminary at which he lighted it. But be 
not deceived. Be not so lost to reason, to conscience, to the 
known end of your being, so lost to all experience, to truth, to 
God and all real good, as to listen to this empty declamation 
about human reason. Follow him not in his infatuated wan- 
derings. What does reason teach ? Eeason employed on the 
natureof things, of God, ofman, of all moral truth. Reason em- 
ployed on facts given in all experience. What does reason thus 
employed teach ? That Infidelity as it is, is false — that Chris- 
tianity, whether a revelation or not, as a moral system is tme. 
Who does not feel his blood chill at that vain pride, that love 
of error and of sin, that can reject the moral system of Chris- 
tianity, and treat with scorn and sarcasm and objection, a sys- 
tem so full of hope and peace and joy to his own guilty spirit? 
Who does not know that if he embraces Infidelity as a prac- 
tical system, that his soul is lost, mined, without help even 
from its God? Who does not know that eternal tmth hinds 
such a soul in chains of everlasting darkness, guilt and woe I 
Who does not know tliat in so doing he is playing at the despe- 
rate game of daring not only Almighty God, but everlasting 
tnith ? Tliat he forms a hell in his own bosom, that God can- 
not bless and save such a self-mined immortal? 

Yield then to reason. Obey the truth. Pat on this pan- 
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opoly,evon the whole armor of God, Now in the beginning of 
life, in this season of temptation — ^in this condition of danger 
from the frivolity, the thoughtlessness, the vanity of youtkful 
companions, rememher God your Creator in the days of 
your youth, lieligion is always an ornament. In youth it is 
a finish and a erown — it gives a charm to every accomplish- 
ment, a luster to every excellence ; and " rich are the tints of 
that beauty, and sweet tlie fragrance of those blossoms on 
which in the morning of life the Lord God sheds down the 
dews of his blessing." 
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DiKBCT Abbujisbt.— QuoaUoa prgposed.— Prollminftry romwki—l. QnosUon to bo decided b^ 
human reisoD.—Uuiils of reasoD.— Pervcraloii of reason.— 2. BatloDul lo believe in SMae 
origin or ChrLstliinLtr on low evidence.— Eelatlon of Chrlatlsnlty lo our clioracler and life.— 
Concln^ons fiom this prlnelple.— o. UnjoBl to demand lil^h degree of evidence.—*. Showa 
the true eaoee of luadelltf.— c. The most promising metbod of convincing men of the truth. 
— d. The reas.rasblenoBB of feith in unlearned men,— 3. Common itals and principles mnst be 
a^umed by all parties aa premises of argument. — tUuatrations.— How common premlaea maj 
be flsed and agreed on. — Argument statedin Jour propoaltions. — First two hav^ been prevloDBlj' 

The inqiiiiy now proposed is — 

"WhKTHKU the system of EEUGION CONTAHrED IN THE ElBLE 

IS FKOM God ? 

Before however we enter into tlie investigation of this in- 
quiry, there arc some preliminary topics wMeh deserve a brief 
consideration. 

I remark then, 

1. That the question proposed must he decided on the author- 
ity of hwnmn reason. Deistical writers have maintained tliat 
the belief of a divine revelation involves the renunciation of 
reason. This is a favorite topic with Bolingbroke, Voltaire, 
Hume, and many others. " Our most holy religion," says Mr. 
Hume, " is founded on faith not on reason ; and it is a sure 
method of exposing it, to put it to such a trial as it is by no 
means fitted to endure." Well had it been for the cause of 
truth, had the professed friends of Christianity given no coun- 
tenance to this sentiment. Every enlightened friend of revela- 
tion will and must disclaim it. Christianity on its own author- 
ity is a reasonable service, and its demand on all its disciples is, 
" Ee ready always to give an answer to every one that asketh 
you a reason of the hope that is in you." Reason is our only 
guide in religion, in examining the evidences of a revelation, in 
ascertaining its import, in believing its doctrines, and in obey- 
ing its precepts. If there ever was a religion addressed to 
human reason, and insisting that its every claim he adjudged 
at this tribunal, that religion is Christianity. Reason and 
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truth can never war with each other. Eeaeon is that high 
and noble power, whose sole prerogative it is to discover truth, 
to weigh the evidence of truth and to receive it, and it is not 
in the nature of the human mind,to believe either what it does 
not understand, or what when understood, it regards as irra- 
tional or ahsurd. We may indeed very rationally believe that 
there is more in a thing than we understand. We may believe 
a fact, the mode, the how of which we do not comprehend, but 
then the mode, the how is not the object of our faith. Con- 
cerning this, having no understanding, we have and can have 
no faith. 

The true nee of reason in matters of religion can easily be 
apprelicndcd, if we would remember two things — one is, that 
man is not omniscient, and the other that he knows some- 
thing. Not being omniscient, there are things which lie be- 
yond the grasp of his inteHeet, which for aught he knows may 
be true or may be false, and in respect to such, while we have 
no evidence either of their truth or falsehood, reason forbids all 
faith. But if in respect to these things, evidence eome to us, 
whether it be by extending our vision by a telescope, or 
whether it be by sufflcient testimony of men who have seen 
what we have not seen, or by visitors to our planet from some 
other parts of the univerae — or whether it be by God himself, 
or by messengers from God, I say, if we have legitimate evi- 
dence respecting things, which from the limitation of our knowl- 
edge we must admit may be true, then on the basis of such 
evidence, reason requires faith. To a well authenticated mes- 
sage from God on such matters, reason in the act of uncon- 
ditional surrender, appears in its true dignity, its highest glory. 
Who that knows what God is, can refuse to listen to a message 
whieli he believes comes from him ? True, if we could suppose 
a well authenticated message from God delivering known false- 
hood, then the case would be altered. We should have oppos- 
ing decisive evidence, truth opposing truth, reason in her own 
absolute infallibility giving opposite results—reason reduced to 
a quandary from which with all its boasted prowess there would 
be no deliverance — reason that is no longer reason, but a name 
of worthlessnesE and contempt. But reason is now supposed to 
be in a condition in which it cannot be reason. The case sup- 
posed can never be, if there is such a thing as reason. The 
exercise of reason giving results, impUes truth and the evidence 
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of truth. There cannot te the former without the latter, A 
well aatheiitJcated measage from God can no more deliver 
known falsehood, than two and two can be five. If it does, it 
is not from God; if it is from God it gives infallible truth, 
Eeason then having ascertained that God speaketli, must deem 
it its highest honor to bow to his declaration with implicit con- 
fidence. To oppose such a message with fancies and theories 
of our own devising, is an infamous violation of reason's pre- 
rogative, by exalting shameless ignorance to lier throne— and 
as to being rational or philosophical, is as ridiculous as was ever 
schoolman with his quiddities, or a Cartesian with his whirl- 
pools. 

Further; while there are some things which fall without, there 
are others that fall within the limits of human knowledge and 
human judgment. The human mind can and must judge of 
the truth and falsehood of many things for itself, in entire in- 
dependence of a revelation. And not only so, it can judge of 
truth and falsehood within given Umits, and every item of its 
actual faith within these limits, shall be as truly rational as 
were man omniscient. The mind is made t^ Jinow some things, 
and to ieli&ve some things. To refuse to confide in faith, or 
those judgments which are given by evidence, is to throw 
away and in effect to annihilate one part of the mind itself, 
that on which man is doomed to place reliance more exten- 
sively than on any other ; and he who does it, if he does not 
thereby in fact become, must expect in all equity to be 
esteemed, an idiot. This part of the mind is made to be 
used, and its results are as truly and properly to be confided 
in, as those of intuition or demonstration. Man then to a great 
extent can judge of truth and falsehood, of possible and impos- 
sible things, of evidence, its kinds, its weight absolute and 
comparative — particularly, he can judge of the merit and de- 
merit of testimony, as these depend on the character and cir- 
cumstances of tlie witness, and on the subject matter of what 
he testifies. He can judge of and perceive the truth and false- 
hood of such credentials as the performance of a miracle or the 
fulfilment of a prophesy, he can judge of the signs of honesty 
and veracity, of dishonesty and imposture, of mental imbe- 
cility and strength, of credulity and incredulity, of soundness 
of mind, and fanatical or enthusiastic illusion and extravagance, 
as these are indicated in the manner, the style, the tone, the 
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countenance, the intellectual operations, the beneyolent design, 
the uneom promising principle, the undaiinted constancy of the 
■witness. He can judge to a great extent of fitnesses and adap- 
tations, of the tendencies of the great principles of action in men 
and in God ; of what is right, what is wrong, of what man is 
made for, of what he is, and what he ought to be. He can see 
what God is, what he has done and has not done, what he is 
doing, what be will do and what he will not do. AH this to a 
great extent reason can do, has a right and is bound to do. 
Otherwise it matters not as to the rationality of our faith, 
whether we are Mahomedans, Boodhists, Infidels, or Christians. 
If reason can make no distinctions, discover no differences, con- 
fide in no judgments, it were as rational to be one thing as 
another, to confide in malignity as in benevolence, to receive 
the illusions of Satan as the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. 

Human reason too can judge of the subject matter of testi- 
mony, and this in every respect in which it is important to a 
sound and rational conclusion. It can decide in some cases 
what can be true, and what cannot be true; and it can decide 
when it cannot decide either, and can thus assign a limit to its 
own decisions. It can settle the important previous question, 
whether the subject matter of the testimony lies within ilB 
antecedent tnowledge, or whether it does not. K it does not, 
but comes to us as information from a region which reason has 
not explored, and from its own limitations cannot explore, then 
reason can judge whether in its own nature it be credible or in- 
credible. If incredible, it can and ought to reject it. If credi- 
ble, it can then judge whether the allegation be sustained by 
evidence or not. If not thus sustained, then again it can and 
ought to reject it ; if thus sustained, then why refuse to loam 
from one competent to instruct and entitled to confidence? 
Again, the subject matter may lie within our antecedent knowl- 
edge, and cases of this kind may be supposed to be very diverse. 
It may be one in which the knowledge communicated is in- 
significant and worthless in itself, or in which its communica- 
tion from heaven would be unnecessary and useless because 
already fully possessed and acted upon, or one in which the 
knowledge though highly useful is not poss^sed at all, or only 
partially and imperfectly, or in which the knowledge is possess- 
ed but perverted, and needs to be presented in some new and 
more impressive form, or it may be one in which the knowl- 
VoL. r.— IT. 25 
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edge is attainable only, but not attained, and never will be, 
without suclt a mode of communication, or it may be one which 
shall be characterized by several of these facts. Of the sub- 
ject matter, in all these respects human reason is competent to 
form the requisite judgment. On the contrary, the fact to be 
believed may be supposed to be utterly incredible in itself. 
For example, should the witness tell ua that the planets do 
not revolve around the sun, that the sun itself does not shine, 
that the rivers do not run into the ocean, that the three angles 
of a triangle are not equal to two right angles, that a part is 
equal to the whole, or that man is a perfect being, loving God 
with all his heart, and his neighbor as himself, we should and 
we ought at once to confront him witJi our philosophical de- 
monstrations, our daily experience and observation, our own 
intuition and consciousness. Thus human reason can judge, 
has a right, and is bound to judge of each and every thing re- 
specting a revelation which has, or can have, any bearing on 
faith or no faith. Here is the prerogative, to sit in judgment 
on the credentials of heaven's ambassador, and on the message 
which he brings. When there is no evidence, let it have no 
faith. When there is evidence, let it judge according to evi- 
dence, and every item of its faith, whether in the form of assent 
or dissent, is as truly rational and trust-worthy as were its 
knowledge infinite. 

But reason may he perverted. Tee, and that is our concern, 
and its consequences will be ours. Eeason may be perverted; 
is reason then all our strength and all our reliance? Yes. Bat 
when I say this I mean reason ; not i-eason perverted. When 
I speak of and commend Christianity, I mean not a corrwpted, 
false OhrisHaniby. When I speak of Tnan, of his exaltation 
and dignity, of his noble powers, and the achievements of 
which he is capable, I mean not a corpse corrupted in its grave. 
Heason perverted is not reason, it is folly, madness. And be- 
cause reason may be perverted, is it therefore not all our re- 
liance and all our strength in the discovery of truth ? Eeason 
may be perverted, and therefore is not to he used I What 
then, in the name of reason, shall we use? Answer, in the 
name of reason, and not use your reason, if you can. Or an- 
swer with self-consistency, and say owr foUy, and you 'are 
welcome to the results. What nonsense to pretend to prove 
by reason that there is no reliance on reason 1 
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2, It may be rational to believe in the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, on the supposition of a comparatively low degree of 
evidence of the fact. Those who reject Christianity have often 
insisted that a peculiarly high degree of evidence is recLuisite, 
U) warrant faith in the divine origin of this system of religion. 
Tliis claim is based on the principle, that a benevolent God in 
giving a religion to men, on the reception or rejection of which 
such tremendous consequences depend, would not fail to fam- 
ish such a degree of evidence as would infallibly secure human 
belief. To this I reply, that it either proceeds on the principle 
that faith can be compelled by evidence, to the entire exclusion 
of disbelief, or it does not. If it does, it reste on a false princi- 
ple. The human mind can disbelieve, and has disbelieved, 
against the highest probable, and even against demonstrative 
evidence. Besides a compelled faith would be utterly incon- 
sistent with moral responBlbility on the part of man. What 
moral worth, what respect for God or confidence in his charac- 
ter would be involved in a faith which a man could not shun 
nor avoid. Nor is this all, it is in fact claiming that the whole 
system of Christianity shall be changed from a moral system 
to one of physical influence, and of course that it shall neither 
be right to receive nor wrong to reject it. The act of reception 
would be of physical necessity, not moral obedience. Is it then 
said, that the evidence might he so increased as to secure faith 
without conipidsion ? I answer, that any supposable increase 
of evidence, instead of securing faith, might prove the greatest 
calamity, since for aught that appears, men might stiE reject 
that evidence and thus greatly angment the guilt of unbelief. 
Suppose then, that when Christianity was introduced into the 
world, it had been written in the heavens above ns in letters of 
light and fire so that all the dwellers on earth would read it, 
" Cheistiahitt IB A REVELATION FROM Gon," this would have 
compelled the Mth of men to the exclusion of disbelief, or it 
would not. K it would, then it would have been inconsistent 
with a moral system, and faith itself had been no virtue. If 
it would not, then like any other niiracle, as that of the rend- 
ing rocks, the opening graves, tlie rising dead, the quaking 
earth and darkened sun, it Tnight have only aggravated the 
gnilt of every unbeliever. We are therefore utterly incompe- 
tent to decide what would be the dictate of benevolence in the 
case. The proper question for us then, is not what a benevo- 
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lent God would do, but what it is rational for us to do, in view 
of what he has actually done. Or, to present the question 
which I now wish to examine, more precisely — is it rational on 
our part to believe in the divine origin of Christianity, on the 
supposition of a comparatively l(/w degree of evidence of the 
fact! 

The infidel then will not complain, if we impute to Lim the 
opinion, tliat the religion which he takes so much pains to de- 
stroy, is unfriendly, or at least unnecessary to human happiness. 
Hor, if he can mate good this opinion, diall we have any con- 
troveray with him in respect to the reasonablen^s of his demand 
for a higher degree of evidence that this religion is from God. 
Such a reKgion would, in its very nature, furnish a strong pre- 
sumption against its divine origin, and a very high degree of 
evidence be fairly required to counteract, if indeed any degree 
could counteract, such a presumption. 

Bnt if a religion demands our faith in its divine origin, and 
if to believe it divine, is obviously, and in every respect essen- 
tial to our true and best interests, then the case is materially 
changed. It is a common mistake, that a man's interest ought 
to have no influence on his faith. There are cases in which it 
removes presumptive evidence to the contrary, and even be- 
come evidence of truth. Were one of you to be told that 
your father had disinherited yon in his will, it would require 
more evidence to make you believe it, than if you were told 
that he had bequeathed to you your portion of his estate. True 
it undoubtedly is, that his interest should never lead him to 
believe without, or against evidence. But sound I'eason often 
dictates faith, and faith that shall be practical, in view of what 
may be termed comparatively very alight evidence. If in a 
particular ease my interest will not be injured by believing — 
if it may he greatly injured by not believing, and if it -may he 
essentially promoted by believing, then to believe on the ground 
of slight evidence, so far as to control action, is the dictate of 
sound reason. 

That this principle of faith is the dictate of sound reason and 
common sense, may be shown by its universal application in 
all the affairs of human life. A scheme for the accumulation 
of wealth occurs to the merchant, which can result in no possible 
loss, which may produce large acquisition, and which, neglected, 
may involve him in ruin. A sick man may soon die, unless 
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some proposed remedy be used ; the use of it ean do no pos- 
sible injury, but may restore liim to health. Now what is the 
dictate of reason in respect to faith — that degree of faith which 
is necessary to action — however slight the evidence or proba- 
bility, if it be real evidence, that a good result will be secured ? 
Ought such evidence to be rejected or disregarded ? Would 
that be sound reason? But in the case before ns, we have in- 
terests at stake immeasurably more momentous. We are con- 
fessedly in the hands of an Almighty Being, and at his disposal 
forever. A system of religion, claiming to be from Ilim, is in 
our possession, and demands our faitli in its divine origin, on 
the alternative of endlees happiness or endless misery. To be- 
lieve it to be divine, we will now suppose, can result in no real 
evil, but Ttmy result in immeasurable good ; not to believe it 
to be divine inay result in immeasurable evil. Who can ration- 
ally hesitate what to believe, be the balance of probability from 
other sources in support of the divine origin of this religion 
ever so small ? 

The ease would be still stronger, if we were here to assume 
(what would be perfectly legitimate, in view of onr former 
conclusions,) viz., that to yield to the practical influence of 
Christianity is indispensable to man's highest happiness in this 
world. Nor would it be too much to assume, as a point con- 
ceded by the most respectable infidel authors, that tie practical 
tendency of Christianity is to perfect man in character and in 
happiness. If then we suppose that a man may conform his 
character substantially to this system of religion, without be- 
lieving it to be divine, still it is undeniable that such a faith 
would secure to it a far higher and more perfect influence. I 
may go farther still. If we suppose there is no evidence to the 
fact of the divine origin of this religion, except that which 
arises from its perfect adaptation to man's moral perfection and 
consequent happiness, it were the highest, noblest act of reason 
TO BELIEVE. And further still, on the supposition of this per- 
fect adaptation to this high end, I say, if Christianity be a de- 
lusion, disturb not my faith in its divine origin. If falsehood 
is better than truth, then let us have falsehood. As a moral 
being, who has much to enjoy and to hope for in time, and 
who may live onward in the ages of eternity, I cannot dispense 
with the influence of such a feith, nor abandon its consolations 
and its prospects. 
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I might add did our limite allow, that on the supposition of 
a low degree of evidence for Christianity, while more proof 
might be useless and worse than useless, there may be great 
advantages in exactly that degree of evidence which God has 
furnished. Particularly, it may be one benignant part of that 
system of moral discipline by which our honesty and integrity 
of principle are to be tried and confirmed, by which men are 
to be made considerate, impartial, and attentive to everj' degree 
of evidence ; to be kept from levity, and contempt, and ridicule, 
on a subject on which their eternal well-being, and that of a 
world, may depend. 

If tlie principle of faith which I have now presented be 
rational, it shows the following things, viz. : 

(1.) The injustice of the demand for any peculiarly high de- 
gree of evidence in favor of Christianity as the only legitimate 
ground of faith. 

(2.) It shows the true cause of Infidelity in those who make 
this demand for higher evidence, viz., that they do not regard 
Christianity as adapted to promote their true and best inter- 
ests, and that they do not like it as a system of religion. It 
involves, in their view, a derangement of their plane, and a 
thwarting of their inclinations. I am not now saying whether 
they are right or wrong in this opinion, but simply that such 
must be their opinion. For when was it known that a man dis- 
beheved against even the slightest balance of probability, while 
he fully regarded it for his interest, in every respect, to believe? 

(3.) It shows what, in many cases, is the most promising 
method of convincing men of tJie divine origin of Christianity, 
viz., to show them its adaptation to man's present and future 
well-being. If such bo the real nature of this religion, its re- 
ception or rejection must depend greatly on its being seen and 
understood to be what it really is. As long as the thing itself 
is not nnderstood, its rejection, if not rational, is not strange, 
but easily accounted for. Why should a man receive a system 
of religion of which he knows nothing, merely because some 
one tells him it is from heaven? Xay more; why should he 
even examine the question of its divine origin ? He sees no- 
thing in its nature or its adaptations that give any importance 
to the question, whether it come from heaven or not ; nothing 
of course, to render it worth a demonstration. And if with 
this ignorance of the thing itself, we suppose the conviction to 
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be afiBociated of its utter useleseneSB, and even of hostile tend- 
ency to good results, why should such a mind, with these views 
of the matter, care to know what the evidence of its divine 
origin is ? By what asseverations of the divine origin of Mar 
homedanism could you induce the population of New Eng- 
land seriously to examine the (juestion ? 

But now suppose a man to become well acquainted with the 
Bible, and to find tJiat the book actually develops the most 
perfect system of means for the accomplishment of the most 
perfect conceivable end— a mighty scheme for a mighty pur- 
pose — a scheme and a purpose worthy of an infinite being, 
nothing less than a scheme or system of means to secure to a 
world of his intelligent and immortal creatures, perfection in 
character and perfection in happiness. Suppose him to see 
that the scheme is as simple as it is grand, as perfect in its 
adaptation a& it is glorious in its end, as indispensable as it is 
useful — that it is so in the very nature of things, that it is and 
must be so from the very constitution of the human mind, and 
that the belief of it as divine has as direct a tendency to secure 
the resiilt in the absolute perfection of every human being, as 
the belief of danger to produce alarm, or the prospect of good, 
the desire and pureuit of it. I ask, would not such a man be 
very apt to say, " I shall examine the evidence of the divine 
origin of this book, here is something worthy of such an origin, 
every presumption that it is the imposture of empirics, villains 
and enthusiasfe is removed— it may be from God, it comports 
with his character, it is the very thing and the only thing fitted 
to accomplish the design of Him who made man, it is that,and 
exactly that which a benignant Creator would do for his own 
creatures— my highest, best immortal interest may depend on 
the question — I must see and know whether God has done this 
thing or not." I am not now saying what the result of such 
an examination would be, but that without some just knowl- 
edge of what Christianity is, no man will examine the question 
of its divine origin, and with such knowledge,no man who has 
not become reckless of God, and of his own immortal nature 
and immortal interests wiU refuse to examine it. It may be 
from God, all it says of God may h& true, all it says of the Sav- 
iour, of the miracles of his power and grace, of the scenes of 
immortality and retribution — all it says of those who believe 
not may he true. He who refuses with this tremendous perad- 
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yenture in view, despises God, despises a eoul, the next greatest 
thing to God, and that soul is liis own. 

(4.) It s!iow9 the reasonableness of faith in that great num- 
ber of believers in Christianity, who do not and who cannot 
consistently with the other duties of life, become aeijuainted with 
but a small part of the evidence on the qnestion. Of this claB6 
of men not one in a thousand baa the leisure, or the talents, or 
the learning requisite to examine and weigh one-half of the 
evidence, especially what is called the external evidence. 
What qualification have the greater part of believers in Chris- 
tianity to enter into the controversy with Hume or Voltaire? 
And have they therefore no reasonable faith? Have the 
common people no reason to believe the almanac because they 
are not afitronomers^ — to beheve that an eclipse will happen as 
foretold becaase they are incompetent to calculate an eclipse 
themselves ! Have the same class of men no reason to believe 
that boats and locomotives are propelled by steam, because the 
philosopher has evidence that it must be so, which they have 
not ? Plainly we may have sufficient evidence of truth with- 
out having all that whieb others possess. And in the present 
case, the author of the gospel may have intended that its great 
object and end and its perfect adaptation to that end, should be 
its chief evidence, especially to the great mass of mankind. Of 
this they may be perfectly competent judges,* This, according 
to the laws of evidence, may be altogether sufScient to an 
honest, while more would be utterly insufficient to a dishonest 
mind, and while to neglect this, may be to neglect the very 
ground on which God has rested the proof, and required belief 
of by far the greater part of mankind. Accordingly, I hope to 
show that from the Bible alone, in the adaptation of its con- 
tents to man's perfection in charaoter and happiness, a most 
conclusive argument may be derived that it is from God, one 
on the strength of which the unlettered peasant, ignorant as 
he is of all history, and destitute as he is of all learning, shall 
be more rational in his belief than Hume, Toltaire and Gib- 
bon in their unbelief with ail their scholarship, 

(5.) If the principle of faith before stated be rational, it will 
enable na to form a juster estimate of the amount of the actual 
evidence, and to see how abundant and overwhelming it must 
be to a well balanced mind. Nothing is more remote from 
the trutli than the supposed confession by the advocates of Chris- 
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tianity, tliat it reets ite claim on a low degree of evidence. So 
far from it, there is scarcely any single question on which in 
their view evidence may be so accmmilated. Witness " the 
piles of author ship," not merely as made up of repetitions, hut 
of divers, arguments resting on independent grounds, and 
drawn from distinct sources. Let the worts of Butler, of 
Lardner, of Paley, of "Wilson, of Erskine, of Gregory, and 
many other modem authors, tell liow in the estimation of the 
friends of Christianity, its proofs have heen augmented in later 
times and down to the present hour. It is not then to be as- 
8umed,iiia.t the claim for the divine origin of Christianity rests 
on any thing like a low degree of evidence. It is a CLuestion 
to be tried, a question not to be disposed of in favor of such a 
claim, till some hundredth or thousandth part of the evidence 
shall be examined and overthrown by those who make it. If 
any considerable part of the evidence offered and relied on is 
substantial, then indeed it is abundant and overwhelming. 
Nay more; there is evidence in every form, of eveiy kind 
and degree which can be well imagined on the subject; evi- 
dence, in the langnage of another, fitted alike for " the high 
achievement of silencing Infidelity in the lofty and academic 
walks of life, as well as to carry Christianity into workshops 
and cottages." Christianity in the fullness of her strength. If 
one-half of what is claimed for her be tme, has arguments for 
Jew and Gentile, for bond and free, for men of a false religion 
and men of no religion — arguments " by which elie may con- 
front the powers of literature, and compel the most arrogant of 
her disciples to do her homage, and those also by which her 
ministers from the pulpit may spread a well grounded faith 
amidst the multitude of the people." 

I am not now saying that such evidence does in fact, but 
only that it is claimed to exist ; and that on the true principle 
of rational faith, if only a considerable part of what is claimed, 
does exist and is substantial evidence, then it is abundant 
and even overwhelming, to an enlightened and well-balanced 
mind. 

3. While it is essential to a fair argument on the question 
of a revelation from God, that the facts and principles wliich 
constitute the premises should be mutually understood and 
admitted by the parties, it is true that to a considerable ex- 
tent they are not thus understood and admitted. These facts 
IT* 
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are very nujnerous, and wMle some of them are imderstood 
and admitted hy the parties, others are not, and others only 
in some general respects, but not in those on wliich the eon- 
elusion depends. I need not say, that it is to no purpose that 
the parties reason in such a case for the conviction of one 
another. In my own view, the fact that there has been so 
much of this mode of argumentation, is a principal reason that 
this controversy, has not long since been terminated, so far as 
its continuance has depended on any show of argument. I 
say not whose fault it is. But so much is undeniable, that the 
premises of the argument, if any thing is accomplished by 
reasoning, must be understood and admitted by the parties, 
What is not miderstood must be explained, and if denied must 
be proved or abandoned. To see the bearing of these remarks 
let us take a case. 

Suppose you have received a letter from anotlier, having the 
signature of your father, and the question should arise, whether 
it is actually written by him. Now to take the question ah mi- 
iiio; if you have no father, the debate is ended before it can be 
really begun. If you have a father, then there is room for the 
question whether the letter be from him. Again, if you have a 
father, and yet there is some absolute impossibility that he 
should be the author of the letter, or of any letter whatever, 
this precludes all further debate; while if the possibility of his 
writing a letter be admitted, then the question in this respect 
is open for discnssion. Again, let it be supposed that he is one 
of the wisest and most affectionate of parents, and that the 
letter, in respect to its contents, is wholly and even contempti- 
bly useless and unnecessary, as advising you to eat and drink 
and breathe, if you would live; or suppose that without any 
sufficient cause or reason, and under pretexts known to be en- 
tirely groundless, it consists of threatenings to injure you — 
even to withdraw all support and kindness, and to east you out 
as a disinherited exile; suppose that in one of these respects 
the contents of the letter are absolutely irreconcilable with 
the known character of the father, here again there is a strong 
presumption against the supposed authorship. Again, let it be 
supposed that the father is not only most judicious and affec- 
tionate, hut a man of high literary and scientific acquisitions ; 
that he is, above all things, intent to secure the scholarship of 
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his son, and peculiarly competent to aid Lim in attaining the 
highest literary eminence, and that the letter is written in sub- 
servience to tliis object ; that it contains counsels, directions, 
inducements, and information, which are peculiarly fitted, and 
even necessary, to eecure the end on which his heart is set ; in 
a word, it is just such a letter as such a father in such circum- 
stances would write to such a son, and you perceive some of 
the strongest reasons for believing that he actually wrote it. 
Again, as we suppose certain other things to be true or not to 
be true — the handwriting, the style, the manner, &c., &c., to 
be or not to be those of the father; or the letter to contain or 
not to contain allusions, implications, coincidences, statements 
of facts, of a certain character — these things, as they may be 
supposed to be or not to be, would have an important bearing 
on the question. Again; let it be supposed that the letter de- 
clares, that for the purpose of placing the authenticity of the 
letter itself beyond all reasonable doubt, that the father has 
done what in the case would be deemed a very singular and 
extraordinary thing — something which neither he nor any other 
man ever did before — something indeed, which if done would 
settle tlie question, but which, in your view of the case, it 
is absolutely i/nerediMe that he should do — so incredible, that 
no evidence, especially no testimony, can, in your view, when 
simply placed and balanced against its inherent incredibility, 
be esteemed sufficient proof that he has done it, and yet that 
the authenticity of the letter is made to depend on the fact that 
he has done this very thing. Here again is something which 
bears against the alleged source of the letter. But now again, in 
view of the high importance and even necessity of your believ- 
ing it to be from your father, in order to accomplish its object, 
let us imagine what was not before supposed, that your father 
is fuUy apprised of some cause, some peculiar structure of your 
mind, some propensity or mode of thiidiing, that will prevent 
you from believing the letter to come from him without the 
supposed extraordinary marks of its authenticity; and that he 
knows, and that you and others know, if the object of the let- 
ter is to be attained, this is altogether the best way to attain it. 
Now, in view of the father's ardent and supreme desire to 
accomplish the object, there arises a strong presumption that 
he will adopt the very method, which, under another view of 
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the case, appeared bo entirely incredible; for you now see a 
reason why he should do it, even one which renders it almost 
incredible that he should not. 

Thus you see how, on the supposition of one kind of prem- 
ises, the mind is led to one conclusion, and on the supposition 
of another kind, to the opposite conclusion, respecting the sup- 
posed origin of the letter. Juat so it is in respect to tlie great 
question, whether God has given a revelation to man. The 
cases are entirely analogous. And the force of an argument 
for a divine revelation on each individual mind will depend on 
the views which that mind has of what G-od is, what his char- 
acter is, what his relations to man are, what he has done, and 
what he has not done, what is and what is not his great end in 
man's creation, and what are his particular designs toward him ; 
what he will do to accomplish his designs; what man is, what 
his character is, what his relations and his destiny are; and 
what the Bible is, what it is in its design, adaptation and tend- 
ency, and how it agrees or disagrees with the character of God 
and with hie relations and designs toward man. It is only as 
we understand these things, that we are competent to make an 
argument on tliis subject, or to judge of one when it is made. 
It is only as the parties in this controversy understand and are 
agreed in these great facts and principles respecting God, and 
man, and the Bible, that they are prepared to enter on the dis- 
cussion with any prospect or hope of advantage. How could 
any man be a competent judge of the question concerning the 
supposed letter, who knew nothing of the character, the designs, 
the relatione of the father, nothing of the son, and nothing of 
the contents of the letter? You see then, that unless the par- 
ties in the present discussion are agreed in the premises, the 
discussion must be fruitless. 

Now I readily admit, that in many of the facts which con- 
stitute the premises they are agreed, but I maintain that in 
many others they are not ; and that so long as they are not, the 
argument for the divine origin of Christianity must pi-ove in- 
effectual, I said they are agi-eed in some of the premises. 
They agree that there is a God of infinite natural perfection; 
that he is a being of a perfect moral character, or infinitely 
beneTolent, disposed to secure the greatest amount of happi- 
ness wliich in the nature of things he can secure; they agree 
that he is the providential governor of tlie world, aud, as the 
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omniscient author of all things, bis providential will must ex- 
tend to all actual beings and events ; tbey may also agree that 
be is tbe moral governor of men, in some very general and 
indefinite sense. But in respect to tbe particular nature of the 
government which God exercises over this world, and therefore 
in respect to the precise method, way, or means by which God 
aims to secure tbe happiness of bis creatures, whether it in- 
volves necessarily in the nature of things, a perfect moral gov- 
ernment of free moral agents by law, with a strict adherence 
to all the peculiar principles and influences of such a system as 
tbe best means of the best end; and if it does, whether such a 
system does or does not in its own nature involve tbe existence 
of evil, natural and moral, and whether it does or does not in 
its own nature preclude the final termination of aH evil — 
whether there is a future state, and whether we have any 
means of deciding what will be man's condition hereafter — - 
what hopes and what fears be would be authorized to entertain 
from the light of nature,^ — -whether man, without a revelation, 
would or could, on tbe basis of evidence, look forward with 
cheering anticipations to the future, or whether he would be 
compelled by tbe moat decisive evidence only to forebode a 
fearful hour of retribution— on these, and many other main 
questions, tbe parties are not agreed. No one can have at- 
tentively read tbe controversy on both sides of this great 
question, without seeing that one of the parties reasons on 
one set of premises and principles, and the other partj' on 
another. 

"Were we to see an artificer employed in constructing a mar 
chine, though we were ignorant of its nature and its design, 
stOl, if we knew that he was neither deficient in power, skill, 
materials, or disposition to finish it, but was fixed and immuta- 
ble in his resolution to give it ultimately, and as rapidly as tbe 
case allows, its highest perfection, we should have no doubt 
that the machine, whatever it might be, would be finished, and 
tbe end proposed accomplished. 

Again ; if now we suppose tbe purpose or end aimed at to 
be ascertained, this at least, in many cas^, would give us the 
means which be would adopt, or was adopting, to accomplish 
bis end. If bis object was to propel a boat through the water, 
we should expect him, in these days, to make a steam-engine. 
If bis object was to see what is to be seen in tbe moon, we 
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stould expect him to make a telescope; or if it ■was to mark 
the divieiona of time, we should expect him to make a watch 
or a clock. 

Again, let ua now suppose that the machine is so far ad- 
vanced, that any competent judge can decide beyond all mis- 
take, both what the machine is, and what is its object or end. 
Then also such a judge can decide with entire confidence in 
respect to many particular things which will he done and 
which wUl not he done by the artificer, in order to complete 
the machine and accomplish his end. Let it now be STipposed 
that you and I are spectators of the progress of the work, and 
this particular question to arise between ns and to engage us 
in fierce debate, viz., wheth&r the metchi/ne when finished wUl 
contcdn a main-spring or not ? And let ns further suppose, 
tliat although there is in fact no reason to doubt on the point, 
that by some strange obliquity or imbecility of mind on the 
part of one of us, we are not agreed as to what the machine is, 
and yon insist that the man is making a telescope, and I insist 
that he is making a watch. Now to what purpose shall we 
discuss the question concerning the main-spring, unless we can 
settle the preliminary question, whether the artificer is in fact 
making a watch or a telescope ? Aud how can the debate be 
prolonged a moment with the least show of reason until this 
previous question is correctly decided 1 

Substantially like this, in my view, is the state of the con- 
troversy between the opposers and the advocates of a divine 
revelation. The former have such views of the character 
of God, of his object and end in the creation and govern- 
ment of this world, and especially of the means he has actu- 
ally adopted to accomplish this end, that they can no more 
see a reason why God should give a revelation to men, and 
such a revelation as the Bible is supposed to contain, than 
why a skillful artificer should insert a main-spring or a pend- 
ulum in a telescope. Hence their constant asseveration — it 
is utterly impossible, or if obliged to qualify a little by being 
reminded of God's omnipotence, and of the manifestation of 
his direct agency in creation, still they affirm that consider- 
ing the character and designs of God, and the object and na- 
ture of Christianity, it is irrational, even viterly im,credihle, that 
it should be the subject of a direct interposition from heaven. 

The advocates of Christianity however frmn their premisfis 
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come to the directly opposite eonelnBioii. "With thsir views of 
the character of Grod, of his great ohject and ead in the ereor 
tion and government of this world of intelhgent heings, and 
especially of the means or system which he has adopted for 
the accomplishment of this end, there is the same reason to 
conclude that God would give a revelation to the world, and 
the very revelation claimed, which there is for concluding that 
the supposed artificer in making a, watch, would insert a main- 
spring to complete the instrument. Why should not God as 
well as man give completeness to the means of an end ? 

But here we come to another vital question, viz., is man oom/pe' 
tent to say what God will do and what he wiU not do f Is not the 
subj ect altogether too high for us? When we tliink what God is, of 
the eternity of his government, and of our distance from all direct 
and personal observation of him and the depth of his counsels, 
are not the form and mode of the management of his empire, 
wholly inacceesihle to all our faculties? I answer, if this indeed 
be so, then let us cease all inquiry, for to what purpose is it to in- 
quire or reason or form opinions where nothing can be known ? 
If it is all darkness here, then it is as dark to the infidel as to 
the Christian, and if the Christian cannot say what God will do, 
the infidel cannot Bay what he will not do. We may be right 
or we may be wrong in our conclusions, and that is all that can 
he said of the matter. But is it credible that a benevolent 
God has doomed his dependent creatures — creatures who know 
that their all depends on what God will or will not 4o, to the 
darkness and agony of utter uncertainty. Can it be that the 
almighty and supreme disposer of all destiny has given us no 
intimation of his designs? True indeed it is, that man is in- 
competent to say in many respects what God will or will not 
do ; but in other respects, and we may safely say in all which 
are important to man's well-being, man is competent to say 
what God will and what God will not do. 

The great point here undoubtedly is to distinguish what we 
can know or prove,from that which we cannot know or prove. 
And what I maintain is, that we can do this to such an extent 
as to furnish the sure premises of irrefragable argumentation 
on the most momentous of all questions to man, viz., what 
must be his destiny and on what it depends? Nor should it 
be forgotten, tiiat the argument must of course be confined ex- 
clusively to what we do know or can prove ; and tliat we are 
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to place no reliance on what we do not know, ignorance being 
alike incompetent to make either an objection or an argument. 
The premises being conceded, all they involve and give, must 
be conceded also. If there is a benevolent God, then man can 
say, if such a God does any thing, what he does will be better 
than to do nothing. K he proposes an end, it will be the best 
end which he can accomplish. If he adopts the means of ac- 
complishing an end, the means will be the best which he can 
adopt. If man can know what the best end is, as he most 
assuredly can, viz., the highest well-being of all, and if man 
can also ascertain what are the necessary and beet means of 
accomplishing this end, then he can say that God will pro- 
pose this end and adopt these means. If man can ascertain 
that a perfect God has actually adopted a given system of 
means for a given end, then can he say that system is the best. 
If man can know that any practicable thing is either essentially 
or circumstantially necessary to the perfection of this system of 
means, then also he can say God will do that. Thus knowledge 
gives knowledge, if we know one thing we know another — if 
we know what a triangle is, we may know its angles to be 
eqaal to two right angles— if we know that whiteness exists, 
we know also that there is sometliing white. On the contrary, 
if that knowledge is wanting which is necessary to further 
knowledge, then of course such further knowledge wiU not ex- 
ist. If I know that one has made a watch, then I know what 
a watch is ; and knowing what a watch is, I know it has a 
main-spring— if it answers the purpose for which it is made, I 
know it must be wound up, and if I also know either that no 
one could, or that no one would do this hut the maker, and 
know that it has been done, then I know that he has done it. 
But if I do not know any one of these things on which my 
knowledge of another thing depends, then I do not know tlie 
latter. In the same manner is our knowledge of God and of 
his doin^ more or less extended or limited. If we know or 
can prove certain things concerning God, then we can know 
and prove certain other things, and are as truly competent to 
say in such cases what God will do and what he wiU not do, as 
we are in like cases to say what a man will do, and what he 
will not do. 

Nor can I dismiss the topic here. To maintain the doctrine 
of this necessary ignorance of God on the part of man, is not 
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only to provide a refuj^e fi-om the power of tnith, it is to sub- 
vert all reasoning respecting God and tlie relations subsisting 
between God and hie creatures. Whether there he a God or 
not, whether he be omnipotent, wise and good or not, are 
things of no importance for man to know, and for this deeisive 
reason, such knowledge gives no results. On this principle 
God might as well be without power, without intellect, without 
goodness— the idolater's god— a thing "wliich the smith fash- 
ioneth with tongs and with hammers," or sneh as the prophet 
supposed who "peradventure sleepeth or is on a joumGy," as a 
being of infinite perfection. If we cannot say what God will 
and will not do, then there would be as much ground for love, 
for confidence, for hope, for joy in one sort of deity as an- 
other, and to see omnipotent malignity or even blind chance 
on the throne of the universe, would be as sufficient a basis for 
exaltation and joy, as to behold a perfect God reigning there ; 
for whatever perfection be ascribed to him, there is no telling 
what he will do and what he will not do. 

On the other hand, if we know that it were better or more 
desirable that there should be one sort of deity than another, 
and better simply and solely because by knowing what ho is, 
we can know to some extent what he will do and what he will 
not do, then we also know that the doing of some things is bet- 
ter than the doing of some other things. And knowing these 
things we know yet more. We know that a perfect God see- 
ing the end from the beginning, and being immutable in his 
parposes, will accomplish his plans, and carry them on and out 
with all possible perfection to their results. And when the 
plan or system of things is actually adopted and developed to 
our inspection in its essential characteristics, we can tell what 
it is and what it is not. Wo can decide whether it is a system 
of mere physical agents, whether Giod reigns merely over mate- 
rial forms and animal life and sensation, and is the spectator 
only of the laws of matter and the acts of instinct, or whether 
he has adopted a moral system, and reigns over it according to 
the principles and laws of such a jurisdiction. 

The argument for a divine revelation materially depends on 
the fact that God is administering a perfect moral government 
over man. 

The proposition to be proved from this source is, that the 

SYSTEM OF EELIGION CONTAIHED IN THE BiBLE IS FROM GoD. 
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The argument divides iteelf into the followiug propositions: 

I. God administers a perfect moral government over men. 

II. By the adminiBtration of this govemment,God proposes 
or decrees to reform and ble^ a great multitude of our race, 

III. The importance and necessity of a revelation to the ac- 
complishment of this end, create a strong probability or a moral 
certainty that God would give a revelation to men. 

IV". That which is claimed to be a revelation from God, and 
which is contained in the Bible, is what it claims to be. 

The first two of these propositions have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in preceding lecturea. We need only consider the two 
which remain. 
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Ode third leading position is the following, viz. : The impor- 
tance <md necessity of a revelation to the accomplishineni of the 
great end of God in th^ creaMon amd government of this world, 
furnish a strong probability, not to say a moral oertmnty, that 
God would gime a revelation to men. 

In the present lecture I propose to establish this position, and 
also briefly the fourth, viz. : 

IV. Thai which is daitned to he a revelation from God, and 
which is ooKtained in the BiMe, is what it dmrns to be. 

I proceed then to establish the third leading position, viz. : 

nL Ths importance and necessity of a revelaUon to the 
accomplishment of the end of God in the creation and govern- 
ment of this world, furnish a strong prt^t^Uity, not to say a 
moral certainly, that God would give a revelation to Tnen. 

This position has to encounter a strong prejudice, which I 
have already had occasion to notice in another connection. 
Among the advocates of revelation, there are those vrho would 
rely wholly on what is called the external evidence of Christian- 
ity, They teU us " that we are utterly unable to say what God 
will do, and what he will not do ; that the subject is altogether 
too high for us; that we have had experience of what man will 
do in given circumstances, but we have had no experience of 
what God will do in given circumstances; and that to pretend 
to determine what God will do, or what he will not do, in any 
given circumstances, is an act of glaring rebellion against the 
authority of the Baconian philosophy." That none of those 
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f Christianity, wlio liave relied on the internal evi- 
dence, have violated the true principles of reasoning, I am not 
concerned to show. Be this as it may, the above opinion, in 
the broad and unqualified form of statement in whieh it is pre- 
sented, is utterly incredible, as ■well as destitute of the least 
claim to the true mode of philosophizing. For to what pur- 
pose is it to inquire, or reason, or form opinions at all concern- 
ing the acts and the doings of God, if nothing can he known or 
concluded on the subject? What matter is it who or what 
God is, if from our knowledge of what He is, we can in no re- 
spect infer wliat he will do and what he will not do ? "Why is 
it that these men, who so zealously contend for an exclusive 
reliance on the external evidence of Christianity, are so suspi- 
cious of all attempts to decide what God will do and will not 
do? Do they themselves not believe that a perfect GJod, if he 
professes to give a revelation to man, will speak truth in that 
revelation ? Do they not believe that a perfect God will not 
work miracles in attestation of falsehood ? And is not this 
inferring and believing what God will do and will not do, in 
given circumstances? At least in two respects then, let them 
qualify their broad and sweeping position. 

Besides, are these two the only respects in which we are 
competent to say what God will do and what he will not do ? 
B" thej-e are no other acts or doings which we can surely and 
safely aiSrm that a perfect God will perform, how can we ever 
prove that there is a perfect God ? And if we cannot prove 
this by his acts and his doings, and this on the principle that a 
perfect God will do some things and will not do other things, 
then how can we know that he is a perfect God, or, if he gives 
a professed revelation, that he will speak trutli; or if he works 
miracles, that he does not work them in attestation of false- 
hood ? The plain matter of fact is, that there are two modes 
of reasoning in respect to intelligent voluntary beings, which 
are alike founded in experience, and accord with the Baconian 
philosophy. Thus, in certain cases, experience fully authorizes 
us to reason from the acts of voluntary beings to their charac- 
ter, their principles, their designs, and to determine what these 
are. In other cases, having ascertained the latter from their 
acts and doings in some respects, experience fully authorizes us 
to reason from these to their acts and their doings in other re- 
spects, and to determine what these will bo and will not be. 
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If I know that an artificer has begun to mate a watch, with 
adequate power and skill to finish and give it the highest per- 
fection, and if I know him to possess an unfaltering firmness 
of purpose, I may infer that he wiU perfect what he has begun, 
Ets particularly, that he will insert a main-spring in the watch. 
And further, if I know that he is fully resolved to secure in 
the most perfect degree possihle to him the true use of the 
wa[«h; and if I know that he is mating, or has actually made it 
fortlieuseof another, who will never understand its true use un- 
less the maker instructs him, then I may infer that he will give 
this instruction; and if the requisite instruction respecting the 
true use of the watch should he liable to, or should he foreseen 
to he actually connected with some incidental evil, still it is quite 
supposable, that the maker should evince, in the most decisive 
manner, an inflexible purpose to give not only the highest per- 
fection to the wateh, but to every thing which can be regarded 
as the means of its perfection; so that if the end fails in any 
degree to be accomplished, it shall be seen that the failure is 
■in no respect tnily and properly attributable to any thing 
which he has done or failed to do. That such premises give 
Buch conclusions respecting man is obvious ; they can do no 
leas in respect to God, when it is remembered that he is a Being 
absolutely and immutably perfect. 

If then we can know or prove cei-tain things concerning 
Grod, then we can know and prove certain other things con- 
cerning him, and are, in view of the immutability of his pur- 
posee, more competent to say what God will do and what he 
will not do in given circumstances, than we are to decide the 
same things in respect to man. If we can know or prove what 
the best end of creation is, as we most assuredly can— viz., 
the highest well-being of all — and if we can also ascertain 
what are the necessary and beat means of aceomphshing this 
end, then we can say that a perfect God will propose this end 
and adopt these means of accomplishing it. And further, if 
we can know or prove that any practicable thing is either 
essentially or eireumBtantially necessary to the perfection of 
this system of means, or to secure the end in the most perfect 
degree possihle to him, then we can infer, that notwithstanding 
any incidental evils, he will give perfection to this system of 
means. It is not true, then — it is indeed uttorly incredible, 
that a benevolent God has doomed his moral creation, even 
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under the light of nature, to the darkness and agony of utter 
uncertainty in respect to what he will do and what lie will not 
do. The supposition, as it wonld be easy to show, subverts all 
natural and all revealed theology. 

But here let me not be misanderstood, I am not saying, 
if we were to assume simply that God is benevolent, tliat we 
could, with no knowledge of his doings, make the same sure 
inferences which we can now make, I readily concede also, 
tbat man in his actual condition is wholly incompetent to say, 
in 'mamf respects, or m, respect to mamy things, what God will 
do and what he will not do. The great point is to distingnish 
what man, in his actual condition, can know or prove, from 
what he cannot know or prove, respecting the doings of God. 
The presumption that fearlessly ventures to dogmatize its de- 
cisions in the dark, and the tunidity that rejects truth in the 
broad daylight of evidence, are alike reprehensible. 

To come then to the particular inquiry before us, can wc dis- 
tinguish what cannot be known or proved from what can be 
known or proved in respect to God's giving a revelation to this 
world? What I maintain is, that we can do this to such an 
extent as to decide with entire confidence that God would give 
a revelation to w,an; and from this fact, and in view of the 
nature, the adaptations and actual results of that system of 
religion which is contained in the Scriptures, we must con- 
clude that Christianity is a T&oelat/ion from, God. 

To prevent misapprehension then, and the confounding of 
one thing with another, I would here explicitly concede that 
we may be wholly incompetent to say in whii, mamier God 
would give a revelation to man, or at what U/rne, or to what ex- 
tent. In these respects we may be unable through the want of 
all requisite premises to form any conclusion. More particu- 
larly in regard to the Ume when God would do tliis, I would 
say, that under the mere light of nature, we might be ignorant 
whether the revelation would be made in this or a future state. 
Human reason might he utterly incompetent to judge whetlier 
man's probation would not continue after death, and whether 
further discoveries of religious and moral truth would not be 
deferred to some indefinite period of man's future existence. 
In regard to the manner, we may be incompetent to deter- 
mine whether it will he orally or by writing, by the ministry 
of men or of some superior agents, or even by a direct com- 
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munieation from himBelf, In regard to tlie extent, we may te 
unable to say, whether he will give it to all men of all ages 
and nations, or only to a part of the race. Still we can say 
that he will give it to such an extent, aa shall be sufficient 
to prevent the ntter defeat and frustration of his design in 
adopting the system. If he does not give a revelation to some 
extent, this design will iBholly fail. We must conclude there- 
fore that he wiU give a revelation to some extent, and to that 
degree which will best subserve his benevolent end, though we 
cannot determine what that extent is. In maintaining there- 
fore that there is proof from the light of nature, that God would 
gi/oe to men, a revelation, I affirm nothing in respect to the tvme, 
the manner, or the extent of such a revelation beyond what baa 
now been stated. On these topics I do not pretend tliat we 
have the requisite premises for any conclusion. It is obvious 
however, that we may still have abundant proof of the fact, 
that Ood would give a revelation. We may have sufficient 
premises for one conclusion, though we have none for another. 
To recur to the example, we may have decisive proof that a 
watch-maker will complete the watch he has begun, and that 
he will give the rec^uisite instructions concerning its true 
object, to hini for whose use he makes it, and yet we may pos- 
sess no means of deciding when, in what manner, and to what 
extewt he will do the latter. While in respect to these particu- 
lar points of inquiry, all may be left indeterminate and uncer- 
tain ; still the fact that he has begun to make the watch, that 
he has proceeded so far in the work, sormonnting all obstacles, 
and showing in every conceivable way that he is fully intent 
on tlie accomplishment of his design, that nothing can come 
into competition with it, nor hinder him from doing all that is 
necessary to give entire perfection to every thing fitted to 
secure the end aimed at; the fact ascertained by the most 
abundant and decisive experience, that he for whose use he 
makes the watch, will never so understand it as to secure the 
end without instructions from the maker — these things being" 
known, render the conclusion unavoidable, that the reqnisite 
instmctions concerning the use of the watch wiU be given. 
We have all the reasons for this conclusion which are or can 
be well conceived of, in respect to the acts and doings of volun- 
tary beings in any case whatever. There is according to the 
supposition, no possible ground of doubt in respect to the ulti- 
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mate end of the watcL-maker, nor in respect to his purpose to 
give the highest possible perfection to the means of accom- 
plishing it, nor the necessity of instructions in the nse of the 
watch to the perfection of these means. Who then can doutt 
in regard to the fact that such information will be given ? 

Such is tlte argument by which we prove from the light of 
nature that God would give a revelation to m»m. To present 
the argument, wo now recur to what we have attempted to 
prove in the prctjeding course of lectures. 

We have seen that man from the nature of his constitution 
and the condition in which he is placed, is a moral being — 
that conformity to the law of benevolent action is the true and 
only means of his perfection in character and in happiness. 
We have seen that God, his Maker, administers a perfect 
moral government over this world, through an economy of 
grace ; that in this system he aims at the great, tlie best con- 
ceivable end by the best conceivable means, or that this sys- 
tem of means is in every conceivable respect perfectly adapted 
to the best conceivable end — that God has proposed the high- 
est happiness of his moral creation which he can secure as 
the end of his government ; that he gives to the system of 
government which ie the means of this end every conceivable 
perfection— that to this end and the perfection of this system 
of means every thing else in his whole course of providence — 
all that can be called good, is subservient, and every thing that 
is evil, if it can be made to contribute to this end, is used for 
this purpose — that every evil which to him is incidental to the 
system and unavoidable in the nature of things, if tlie system be 
adopted, is incurred, or to speak in the language of theology, is 
purposed or decreed rather than not adopt and carry out the 
system. We have seen, that in administering his moral govern- 
ment under a gracious economy, God manifests himself as a just 
God and yet a Saviour— that in this way he evinces the fact of 
an atonement, though not the matter and method of it, thus 
manifesting the immutability of his purpose, not only to ac- 
complish the end of the system adopted, but to give the sys- 
tem itself the highest perfection in respect to fitness and adap- 
tation to its end, so that instead of spreading the gloom of 
despair over this world of sin and guilt, he authorizes the 
belief of a future state,in which the order, beauty and splendor 
of his moral administration will be completed in the blessed- 
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nesB of the rigliteoua, and in the merited punishment of the in- 
corrigibly wicked — results, wliich in tlie comparatire amount 
of happiness and misery, will fully accord with the benignity 
and grace manifest in the system of means adopted for their 



Such then is the great, the comprehensive design of God , in 
the creation and government of this world, as presented to us 
by the light of nature. ^Reason duly employed on the subject 
gives us the whole and every part of it It gives us not only 
the end, viz., the highest perfection of his moral creation, in 
character and in happiness, possible to the Creator, but also 
tiie perfection of the system of means, both in every essential 
respect as a system of moral government under grace, and in 
every circumstantial respect as involving all that can be con- 
ceived to be necessary to prevent the failure of the end, and 
to secure its most perfect accomplishment. 

I now ask, what will become of this great plan of God the 
Creator? Will his design in creating men moral beings— be- 
ings the most exalted in kind which he can create, be aban- 
doned through indifference or fickleness ? Will the great object 
of all his works — that to which every thing beside is subordi- 
nate and subservient— be relinquished as impracticable by an 
Omniscient and Almighty Creator ? Will it prove in the issue 
to be a design, for entering upon whicii, he who sees the end 
from the beginning, will see that there were no reasons, or for 
abandoning which he will discover new reasons ? Will that 
design of God, in fonning beings in his own image, which 
stands forth first, brightest, greatest of them all, terminate in 
utter failure and defeat ? Will the progress of this plan of God 
come to a sudden end — the moral constitution of his creatures, 
this whole moral system, he divested of all significance, and its 
author of all his wisdom and honor, and all that can deter from 
hiiquity and secure the moral perfection of moral beings ; all 
that can bless man, exalt God ; all that can make heaven 
rejoice and hell tremble, be frittered away into an insignificant 
and degrading mockery ? If the immutability of God, the in- 
finite perfections of his Godhead — if the clear manifestation of 
designs worthy of himself— if their superior excellence as 
stamping all others with insignificance, and if their ceaseless 
development and unfaltering progress for six thousand years, 
give any security in respect to what Qod will do, tlien must 
Vol. I.— 18 
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we look for a full and perfect eonaummation of God's great 
design as the moral govemor of men. 

I now advert to another position, ■wMeh I pereaade myself 
hafi been fully established in preceding lectures, viz., the neces- 
sity of a revelation from, God. 

1 attempted to sliow that there is a necessity of snch revela- 
tion, in three respects : 

First. To give the highest conceivable perfection to the mode 
of discovering truth to the human mind. 

Secondly. To any extensive and useful discovery of truth to 
the mind. 

Thirdly. To the discovery of some important truths, which 
the human mind could not discover without a revelation. 

The question now is, whether, in view of this necessity of a 
revelation as existing in these respects, we have reason to con- 
clude that God would give a revelation to man. I proceed 
then to show — 

First, that tlie necessity of a revelation to give the highest 
conceivable perfection U> the mod£- of discovering truth to the 
human mind, supposing it to be necessary for no other purpose, 
furnishes decisive proof that God would give a revelation to 
men. The argument here rests on two facts which have already 
been established, viz., that a revelation is necessary to the high- 
est conceivable perfection in the made of discovering truth to 
the human mind; and that God has actually evinced his design 
to give perfection to that system which he has adopted to re- 
claim and save this lost world. That a revelation is necessary 
to the highest perfection of a reclaiming system, so far as per- 
fection in adaptation, fitness, and tendency to secure the end 
of such a system is concerned, no one will deny. N'or can I 
imagine any possible ground for doubt on the question, whether 
God, for this reason, would give a revelation ts men, except 
one, viz. : the possibility that through perversion on their part, 
it might prove for the worse instead of for the better — become 
a curse instead of a blessing. To this I answer, that admitting 
this possibility, it famishes rw proof that it would vn fact 
prove to be for the worse, nor that God would not give a reve- 
lation. I answer again, that the whole history of his provi- 
dence, as I have abundantly shown, evinces a fixed purpose to 
give perfection to his system of moral government under a 
gracious economy, or to his system of reclaiming influence 
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irrespectively of its foreseen perversion on the part of his suId- 
jects. This foreseen fact of perversion in its (almost) ahsolute 
nniversality, has not prevented him from giving to the system 
every essential perfection, nor from giving it every circitmstan- 
Udl perfection, to such an extent as to remove all presumption 
against the fact ; while what he has done furnishes the highest 
probability of the fact that he will, sooner or later, add that 
of a revelation, "Without supposing that God designs actu- 
ally to reclaim and save one of the human race, I maintain 
that one design of God is too conspicuous in his providence to- 
ward this world to be denied or doubted, viz., his design to 
give absolute perfection to his system of reclaiming influences. 
The fact that he has done so much for this purpose already, in 
an economy of grace, bringing every conceivable influence in 
the universe to bear on this great object, and doing every con- 
ceivable thing to accomplish it except that of giving a revela- 
tion, is as truly decisive of his design to give perfection to this 
system as had he done more. "Whatever may be supposed to 
be tlie reason for giving such perfection to this system as he 
has actually given-— whether he proposes to reclaim some of 
our guilty race or not, or whether we can or cannot assign any 
reason for this perfection of the reclaiming system, or whether 
we can or cannot say why he haa not already added a reveW 
tion, supposing that he has not, one thing is decisively proved, 
viz., that he chooses to give it the highest conceivable perfec- 
tioQ, Talce the case of the watch-maker. Suppose the work 
has progressed to a certain point — that he has done every thing 
but one which is necessary for accomplishing the end proposed ; 
he has finished a perfect watch, he has put the parts together, 
has inserted the main-spring, oiled the machinery, wound it up, 
placed it in the hands of a son for whose use he made it ; he 
has done all this at no ordinary expense of time and labor, and 
with no ordinary degree of self-sacrifice; in a word, he has 
thus done all that can be conceived to be adapted and fitted to 
secure the end, except he has not told the po^eesor of the 
watch how to wind it up. And now, with all these proofs of 
his real design, do you, can you believe that he will never ex- 
plain that to him ? Suppose you cannot tell the results of giv- 
ing this instruction — whether it will prove for better or for 
worse; suppose you can give no reason for delaying to give it 
for a few minutes or a few hours, can you therefore believe that 
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the requisite instruction by the watch-mater on this material 
point will never be given ? This, with any fair-minded man, 
conld not be a matter of hesitation or doubt. So in respect to 
the reclaiming system of God. In view of what he has actually 
done toward giving it perfection as a system of adaptations and 
fitnesses, there is decisive reason for believing that he will give 
it absolute perfection ; and in view of the necessity of a reve- 
lation to this, there is all the reason for believing that he would 
give a revelation, which there is for believing that he would 
perfect the system. And there is all the reason to believe that 
he will perfect the system, which the actual perfection of it in 
all respects but one can furnish. Having done all things neces- 
sary to its perfection but one, is there not a moral certainty 
that he will do that also ? Having done so mnch, he has fur- 
nished, so far as this kind of evidence is concerned, all that is 
possible in the case, more being impossible without giving a 
revelation. If too we reflect on what God actually does to 
give perfection to this system, how the object stands forth the 
first and the highest, and as it were the whole and sole object 
of nature, of providence, and of grace ; how all things are sub- 
ordinated to this ; how al! influences from himself, his charac- 
ter, his relations, his friendship and favor, his displeasure and 
his wrath — every influence from man himself, every influence 
from earth and heaven, from time and eternity, is brought to 
subserve this design, who can doubt that, sooner or later, the 
Being with whom one day is as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day, will give to such a system perfection 
absolute ? The probability is the highest of which the nature 
of the case admits. If the acts and doings of God can prove 
any thing, they show that he would give a revelation to men. 
It is easy to account for what he has done, on the supposition 
that he intends to do more; but it is not possible to account 
for what he has done, unless you suppose that he intends to do 

God, by perfecting the system, would give higher proof that 
he preferred holiness to sin, than he would or could give. There 
is no reason for concluding that he will not perfect the system ; 
there is therefore all the reason for concluding that he will per- 
fect it, that the above consideration affords. 

I proceed to show — 

Secondly. That the necessity of a divine revelation to secure 
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to any extent any usefol practical knowledge of religious and 
moral trutli to man, in connection with other facts, furnishes 
furtlier proof that God would give a revelation to man. Let 
ua look at the facts as already established. G-od, as we have 
seen, has, as the Creator and Governor of this world, proposed 
the best conceivable end, and has also adopted the best system 
of means for its accomplishment, with the single exception that 
it does not include a revelation. This great end is the highest 
happiness of his creation; the system of means is a perfect 
moral government under an economy of grace. This end will 
fail, and this system of means will be in vain, and worse than 
in vain, without a revelation. If facts — if the experience of a 
world for thousands of years can prove any tiling, it has 
proved, that without a revelation from God, all the generations 
of men will live and die in sin. At the same time, the nature, 
the immutatile principles of God's perfect moral government, 
give another and still more appalling result — the complete and 
eternal misery of aU these creatures of God. The great, the 
awful experiment has been made in respect to what man as a 
subject of God's moral dominion, will do without a revelation. 
It has proved that he will sin, and only sin. The throne of 
God, though a throne of grace, stands on the pillars of eternal 
justice, proffering no pardon, giving no hope to impenitent 
transgressors, but frowning in terrific majesty, and dooming a 
world of such transgressors to just and fearful retribution. The 
alternative is, either the failure of God's great end in creation, 
even the moral perfection and consequent perfect happiness, of 
every moral being, involving, as it must, the utter and endless 
misery of all, or the gift of a revelation from God to this lost 
world. 

I maintain the high probability of the latter. To estimate 
this aright, we must recur to all those providential dealings of 
God to restore man to virtue and to happiness, which so clearly 
and so impressively disclose his design as a moral governor. 
If it be said, all this may be without a providential purpose 
actually to restore any; I admit the bare possibility of it, but 
this is not evidence, it is only probability. How then is this 
probability to be estimated ? Is there even the slightest pre- 
sumption that God would give existence to such a world, to 
such myriads of immortal beings, with the foresight, and there- 
fore with the providential purpose that each and all should be 
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miserable forever? Every presamption is against it. The 
merest siirmiee of such a fact without evidence, is unauthorized 
and injurious, and proscribed by every principle of just reason- 
ing. The entire want of evidence of such a fact,in view of his 
perfect benevolence, is proof against it. Indeed as we have 
already shown, there is the most satisfactory proof, that the 
Creator will secure such results in the holiness aud happiness 
of this part of his moral creation, as will furnish bright displays 
of his infinite goodness. Nay more. We have seen in that 
economy of grace and mercy which he has clearly disclosed in 
all the ways of his providence, the sure pledge of results, in tlie 
holiness and happiness of men corresponding with its benignity 
and grace. Who are the objects of all this grace? The crea^ 
tures of his power, the children of his love ! Will God then 
adopt such a system of means to reclaim and save, giving it 
every conceivable adaptation and tendency to sueh an end^will 
he bring all creation and providence to attest his sincerity, and 
his overflowing kindness toward his disobedient children, with- 
out a design actually to reclaim and save, and with the knowl- 
edge and the purpose that the only result shall be the aggrava- 
tion of the guilt and tlie ruin of all ? Reflect and see what 
benignity and grace assail a thoughtless, wicked world at every 
step of life ! What solicitude and eamestness to reclaim his 
wayward children, which none but a perfect God could feel or 
manifest I What riches of long-suffering and forbearance — 
(what eyil that is not the infliction of paternal love) — what 
goodness leading to repentance and drawing with the cords of 
love and with the bands of a man — what yearnings of compas- 
sion, what bowels of mercy — what a length, breadth, height, 
depth in God's restoring love t And do snch love and mercy 
thus seek their objects with the foresight that it will, and the 
purpose that it shall augment the guilt and ruin of them all ? 
Is such the errand on which this mercy of God comes to this 
ruined world ? Oh no. It is the breaking, the bursting forth 
of the heart of infinite love in acts of sincerest mei'cy actually 
to reclaim and save all that can be saved ! It is the mercy of 
God, doing for each, and for all, and at every moment, all that 
can be wisely done. It is the decree of God unchangeable, actu- 
ally to reclaim and save a multitude which no man can num- 
ber,outfrom all nations, and kindreds, and people and tongues 
— a decree of God unchangeable, to bring home to himself bright 
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hosts of holy, happy immortals, to Batisfy,and bless, and rejoice 
that heart which sought their salvation ! But -withoat a revela- 
tion all wiU be lost — this design of mercy 'will fail ! Surely that 
mercy wiU not withhold from the guilty beings it decrees to 
save, the revelation they need. No act of paternal kindness- 
no gift of a father's love is so sure, as that of revelation from 
its Grod to this tost world. 

Once more— 

Thirdly : Tiie necessity of a revelation to the discovery of 
some important truths which man could not discover without 
it, proves that God would give a revelation, I have already 
taken occasion to show how utterly hopeless would have been 
the condition of this sinful world, without the discovery which 
the Scriptures make to ua concerning the manner in which its 
redemption is achieved— in other words the revelation of the 
triune God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in their 
respective relations to the work of man's redemption from sin. 
The two great problems are, how shaU the pervepseness of 
rSele he suhdited to love ; and if svhdued, how can a Just Ood 
receive them to favor ? Here all is mystery unsolvable, darkness 
impenetrable and appalling! How could human reason alone 
and unaided have discovered the mystery of redemption ? Even 
when God has revealed it, reason is lost in this abyss of love 
and mercy, and needs all its submission to believe! Man,sin- 
ful as he is, I admit, mAght repent and inighi hope for mercy 
from his Maker. But would he? What bondage so strong as 
bondage to sin — what death so hopeless as death in sin? Who 
shall deliver? What power shall give life, and health, and 
beauty immortal to these victims of sin and death? I said 
man might hope for mercy. But with a just apprehension of 
God's fearful justice and his own desert of its fearful doom — 
looking upon a sin-avenging God as he must, and asking hmo 
can such a God show the same abhorrence of sin and yet for- 
^ve, as ho would by turning a rebellious world into hell, then 
it is that the terrors of God eome over us ; hope trembles and 
expires. Not that it must be so, but it always has been and 
always will be, with exceptions that need not be mentioned. 
It is not hope in a God all tenderness which we need. It is that 
which looks upon a just God, and with a sense of his righteous 
indignation toward sin, reposes calmly and sweetly in his mercy. 
But there is so much terror here, so much darkness and tem- 
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